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Art. I.—The Basis of Religious Belief. 


PRINCIPAL source of the errors, both of those who 
affirm and those who deny the reality of a Divine 
Revelation, is the confused and contradictory meaning often 
assigned to the term, Reason. By the former class, it is 
generally regarded as synonymous with the logical faculty ; 
but they quietly assume, not only the supremacy of this 
faculty, but that it is the only criterion of truth, and that 
there are in reality no intellectual or spiritual truths beyond 
its grasp, and yet recognisable by the human mind. Many 
Christian apologists also, first limiting reason to this same 
logical faculty, and then assuming that while it is an insuffi- 
cient and improper criterion of religious truth, it is the only 
faculty by which truth can be appreciated and realised, rest 
the Christian religion wholly on external evidence. There 
are, besides, some who would make their ‘‘ Christian con- 
sciousness,” or ‘religious intuitions,” or their ‘‘ moral 
reason,” a criterion of religious truth; but these terms are, 
on closer examination, often found to be only other names 
for the logical faculty, for it is it which is employed to inform 
their ‘‘ Christian consciousness,” or which gives shape to 
their “intuitions,” or guides their “‘ moral reason,” and 
religion is regarded less as something which will enlighten 
their intellectual vision, purify their conscience, and quicken 
their higher nature, than as something which shall corrobo- 
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rate certain preconceived notions, which may be the mingled 
result of intellectual blindness and moral perversion. In the 
succeeding discussion, reason will be regarded as synonymous 
with the human mind in the totality of its powers. Taking 
the word in this wide sense, the possibility of a perfectly 
harmonious connection between reason and revelation may, 
we think, be demonstrated. But taking the word now ina 
narrow and now in a wide sense, as merely the logical faculty, - 
and yet at the same time the only means that can be em- 
ployed, whether rightly or wrongly, in directly judging of 
religious truth, we are inevitably led to the conclusion either 
that no revelation is possible, or that any given revelation is 
self-contradictory. It is impossible to establish a religion 
by demonstrating a theology directly, that is, by abstract 
conceptions furnished us by philosophy; but it is equally so 
by demonstrating a theology indirectly, that is, by appealing 
to outward testimony. Even if we could establish a theology 
before we established a religion, there is a wide gulph be- 
tween a theology and a religion. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to refute a religion merely by a seeming refutation 
of a theology, whether that refutation be attempted directly 
or indirectly. Religion, while it must have a theological 
hold over men’s minds, has also a deeper hold; and it is 
quite possible, by looking merely at certain of what we think 
the theological aspects of a religion, to miss the proper 
meaning even of these, and to discover contradictions which 
are solely due to our own imperfect apprehension. Religion 
does not come to man in the definite and distinct form of 
certain abstract propositions which he believes upon autho- 
rity, or because they are capable of logical demonstration ; 
but as a direct influence from above, which is addressed to 
his whole nature, and to each part of his nature, in a form 
appropriate to it. Christianity has necessarily its theological 
side; but as a religion it is Christ and not any abstract 
system of theological truth that is its foundation. Christ 
in his teaching, life, death, and resurrection, manifested 
certain truths to men; but the religious influence of these 
upon them is not felt if they be received merely blindly and 
upon authority, or with merely intellectual assent, but only 
if they be “‘ spiritually discerned,” if their truth and beauty 
and fitness be recognised by the inmost nature. 
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Dean Mansel’s Position. 411 


The late Dean Mansel occupied a position somewhat dif- 
ferent from any preceding Christian apologist, although it 
was the legitimate development of the views of other Christian 
writers on the evidences, a position at one point reaching 
to the utter extremity of rationalism, and at another to the 
utter extremity of superstition. Denying the possibility of 
any knowledge, even religious knowledge, except that attain- 
able through the logical faculties, he yet admitted that all 
such knowledge amounted in reality to nothing, and believed 
in what be acknowledged to be a direct contradiction as an 
image of something of which he confessed himself to be 
utterly ignorant. He says :— 

“The position of human reason, with regard to the ideas of the 
Absolute and the Infinite, is such as equally to exclude the Dogmatism 
which would demonstrate Christian doctrine from philosophical premises, 
and the Rationalism which rejects it on the ground of philosophical 
difficulties, as well as that monstrous combination of both, which distorts 
it in pretending to systematise it.” 


This is not a mere protest against the excessive or exclusive 
application of reason (that is, reasoning) to religion, but a 
virtual debarring of religious ideas from human knowledge. 
One half of his argument is indeed inconsistent with this, 
and even seems to necessitate what is denominated by him 
a ‘monstrous combination ” of ‘‘ dogmatism” and “ ration- 
alism ;” for if it be the case that all our religious ideas are 
finite—that though they may suggest, they never in the 
faintest way touch on the Absolute—it is impossible to 
discover anything which forbids the freest application to 
them of reasoning, or to see why a most thorough and 
complete logical system of those finite religious ideas should 
not only be possible, but most appropriate and natural. But 
that the other half of his argument implies this debarring 
of religious ideas from human knowledge is evident from 
the sentences which follow the one already quoted :— 

“The Infinite is known to human reason merely as the negation of 
the Finite ; we know what it is not, and that is all. The conviction that 
an Infinite Being exists seems forced upon us by the manifest incom- 
pleteness of our finite knowledge; but we have no rational means 
whatever of determining what is the nature of that Being. The mind is 
thus perfectly blank with regard to any speculative representation of the 
Divine Essence ; and for that very reason philosophy is not entitled, on 
internal evidence, to accept any, or to reject any. The only question 
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which we are reasonably at liberty to ask in this matter relates to the 
evidences of the Revelation as a fact. If there is sufficient evidence on 
other grounds to shew that the Scripture in which this doctrine is 
contained is a Revelation from God, the doctrine itself must be uncondi- 
tionally received, not as reasonable, nor as unreasonable, but as scriptural. 
If there is not such evidence, the doctrine itself will lack its proper 
support ; but the Reason which rejects it is utterly incompetent to 
substitute any other representation in its place.” * 


If we interpret these words with rigid literality—and it is 
necessary to do so in order to attach to them any meaning 
at all—it would follow necessarily from them that Revelation 
has no connection with man’s intellectual nature; that the 
mind, being utterly blank with regard to any speculative 
representation of the Divine Essence, is prepared to receive 
anything that may be told it. We have no right even to 
assume that though Revelation may seem at first sight, or 
viewed from one particular standpoint, to contradict conclu- 
sions of our reason, it will ultimately be found to be a guide 
to the discernment of higher truth, which we will be able to 
receive intelligently, for ex hypothesi the human mind is 
utterly blank in regard to the whole matter—has no prejudice 
or bias or tendency, at least has no right to have them, 
and has no intellectual needs which require to be met and 
satisfied. 

But if he excludes religion from any immediate connection 
with the human intelligence, he equally excludes it from any 
connection with the moral sense, and thus virtually denies 
to man the possession of a spiritual nature, a nature in 
virtue of which he can stand in any spiritual relation to 
God. This is a necessary part of his argument, although 
here his statements are more variable, and more loosely 
expressed. He says :— 

“That there is an Absolute Morality based upon, or rather identical 
with, the Eternal Nature of God, is indeed a conviction forced upon us by 
the same evidence as that on which we believe that God exists at all. 
But what that Absolute Morality is we are as unable to fix in any human 
conception as we are to define the other attributes of the same Divine 
Nature.” ? 

This would seem to mean that human conceptions of morality 
can neither be in harmony nor discord with Absolute Morality, 
and that man is not “made in the image of God.” But 


-\ Limits of Religious Thought, p. 180, 2 Jbid., p. 206, 
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immediately after a statement is made on the same subject 
which is more guarded, that ‘“ human morality in its highest 
elevation is not identical with, nor adequate to measure, the 
Absolute Morality of God” —a statement which certainly may 
be assigned a meaning which very few would contradict. 
But although there is some ground, on account of this 
guarded language, and of other admissions scattered through 
the lectures, for concluding that he recognises a certain simi- 
larity between human conceptions of morality and Absolute 
Morality, there are much stronger reasons for arriving at an 
opposite conclusion. 

In his last lecture he assigns a certain importance to the 
“evidence derived from the internal character of a religion,” 
but yet one “ purely negative.” He says: ‘‘It may prove 
in certain cases (though even here the argument requires 
much caution in its employment) that a religion has not 
come from God; but it is in no case sufficient to prove that 
it has come from him.”* Now, every argument requires to 
be used with caution, for even the strongest argument may 
be overstated; but the words of Dean Mansel mean more 
than this, they mean that the argument is scarcely capable 
of being used at all, that it is a very dangerous argument 
indeed. And it is evident why he must have thought it so; 
for if it be the case that the truths of revelation contradict 
our moral nature, or if our moral nature can in no sense 
judge positively as to the principles made known to it in 
Revelation—be impressed with the moral beauty of the truths 
it reveals so as to feel that they must be true—it is difficult 
to see how our moral nature can be able in any case even to 
judge negatively as to a religion, or how any religion can 
exercise either a good or a bad influence upon it. 

But on what grounds, then, are we to receive the truths of 
Revelation? In what proportion of conclusiveness do the 
internal evidences for Christianity stand to the external ? 
On this point Dean Mansel has given us a summary of his 
views, which in order to understand precisely his position 
it is necessary to quote in full. 


“ Here, then, is the issue which the wavering disciple is bound seriously 
toconsider. Taking into account the various questions whose answers on 





1 Limits of Religious Thought, p. 238. 
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the one side or the other form the sum total of evidences for or against 
the claims of the Christian faith; the genuineness and authenticity of 
the documents; the judgment and good faith of the writers ; the testi- 
mony to the actual occurrence of prophecies and miracles, and their 
relation to the religious teaching with which they are connected ; the 
character of the Teacher Himself, that one portrait which, in its perfect 
purity and holiness and beauty, stands alone and wnapproached in human 
history or human fiction ; those rites and ceremonies of the elder Law, so 
significant as typical of Christ, so strange and meaningless without Him ; 
those predictions of the promised Messiah, whose obvious meaning is 
rendered still more manifest by the futile ingenuity which strives to per- 
vert them ; the history of the rise and progress of Christianity, and its 
comparison with that of other religions; the ability or inability of 
human means to bring about the results which it actually accomplished ; 
its antagonism to the current ideas of the age and country of its origin ; 
its effects as a system on the moral and svcial condition of subsequent 
generations of mankind ; its fitness to satisfy the wants and console the 
sufferings of human nature; the character of those by whom it was first 
promulgated and received; the sufferings which attested the sincerity of 
their convictions ; the comparative trustworthiness of ancient testimony 
and modern conjecture ; the mutual contradictions of conflicting theories 
of unbelief, and the inadequacy of all of them to explain the facts for 
which they are bound to account—taking all these and similar questions 
into full consideration, are you prepared to affirm, as the result of the 
whole inquiry, that Jesus of Nazareth was an impostor, or an enthusiast, 
or a mythical figment ; and his disciples crafty and designing, or well- 
meaning but deluded men? For be assured that nothing short of this is 
the conclusion which you must maintain if you reject one jot or one tittle 
of the whole doctrine of Christ. Either he was what he proclaimed him- 
self to be, the Incarnate Son of God, the Divine Saviour of a fallen world 
—and if so, we may not divide God’s Revelation, and dare to put asunder 
what He has joined together—or the civilised world for eighteen centuries 
has been deluded by a cunningly devised fable ; and He from whom that 
fable came has turned that world from darkness to light, from Satan to 
God, with a lie in His right hand.”' 


This may be admitted to be a very powerful summing up 
of the external evidences for Christianity ; but it is avowedly 
the resting of its whole claims on external evidences, any 
reference to internal evidences being indirect, and these not 
being regarded as of any value till they manifest themselves, 
so to speak, in an external form. Surely, however, it is 
impossible that this revelation, so strongly attested by out- 
ward evidence, should manifest in itself no distinct marks of 
its heavenly origin; that with all this miraculous agency 
preceding and accompanying it, what is revealed should have 

? Limits of Religious Thought, p. 249. 
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nothing to distinguish it utterly from the statements of mere 
human wisdom ; that with its “ fitness to satisfy the wants 
and console the sufferings of human nature,” and its power 
to “turn the world from darkness to light, from Satan to 
God,” it should yet make known nothing bearing the internal 
marks of truth, aud which the human spirit could feel to be 
greater than man himself could discover. In such a case 
mere external evidence would be of no value whatever, and 
would have no influence except that which could be accounted 
for by mere superstition. Legitimately it could prove nothing; 
it could produce only bewilderment, and uncertainty, and 
doubt. External evidences for Christianity must accompany 
and corroborate the internal ones, but their importance is 
secondary. Unless it be its own witness, its divinity can 
never be established satisfactorily. 

Again, it is evident that the line of inquiry suggested by 
Dean Mansel is rather complicated, and implies a large 
amount of study and reflection in order to be fully carried 
out. His reasoning may be unanswerable, but many of his 
premises have been called in question by men of learning 
and ability, and his conclusion wholly repudiated. Not that 
this proves that the external evidences for Christianity are 
not as sufficient and strong as they ought to be, but only 
that there is the same objection to laying stress on external 
evidence as there is, according to Dean Mansel, to laying 
stress on internal. We are told, in an earlier part of the 
lecture just quoted, ‘‘that the lesson to be learnt from an 
examination of the ‘ Limits of Religious Thought’ is not that 
man’s judgments are worthless, but that they are fallible.” 
This is made a reason for laying little stress on internal 
evidences ; but surely human reason is equally liable to error 
‘as regards external evidences. At any rate, as many object 
to the one kind of evidence as do to the other, and very often 
they are the same persons. Men differ and fall into error 
about almost everything; but that is no reason why they 
should suspend all belief, and live in absolute uncertainty 
either as to whether they have attained to the possession of 
any truth, or whether there be such a thing as truth at all. 
It may be the case that the truths of revelation harmonise 
with reason, and that their divinity can be manifested to it, 
although many have denied this, or have been able to see 
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nothing in them which would warrant the assigning to them 
of a divine origin. 

But granted that Dean Mansel’s premises are unassailable 
axioms, and that his conclusion follows from them as inevit- 
ably as a mathematical demonstration, he has after all (and 
very likely he would have admitted this, for his argument is 
addressed professedly to ‘‘ wavering disciples,” to those, that 
is, who possess other reasons than those adduced by him— 
personal and individual reasons—for believing in Christian- 
ity) only established a theology, not a religion. He has not 
touched necessarily the heart and conscience, for he has been 
contemplating Christianity only externally. He has pre- 
pared the way, it may be, for a religious belief, or removed 
doubts and difficulties at which faith is liable to stumble ; 
but so far he has achieved nothing more than an intel- 
lectual demonstration. But what follows from this? What 
but that a religion of any real moral value must rest chiefly 
on internal evidence, and that a revelation must possess 
internal proofs of its divine origin if it is to exercise an 
enlightening and elevating influence greater than could be 
exercised otherwise than by a divine revelation. Dean 
Mansel was unable by external evidence to rise from 
theology to religion; and this proves that external evidence 
is not sufficient even for a theology. He leaves a wide 
impassable gulf between the two, and thus is unable to 
supply adequate support for either. 

The whole question, of course, depends upon the meaning 
we assign to the word religion. If it mean a blind faith 
resting only on authority, then it can have no relation to our 
moral and intellectual nature. But if its chief appeal be to 
our moral and intellectual nature, it cannot be a blind faith, 
it cannot rest chiefly on outward authority, it cannot appeal 
primarily to external evidence, it cannot invite us to worship 
an ‘‘ Unknown God.” But, it may be said, Are the truths of 
Revelation not to be received implicitly, humbly, reveren- 
tially, as authoritative precepts which we have no right to 
question, and as statements in regard to things which are 
beyond the full comprehension of the human reason ? 
Assuredly ; but why? Is their authority external or inter- 
nal? If their authority be only or chiefly external, then we 
are not under “‘ grace,” but under law; and ‘‘ God hath” not 
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‘sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
‘Abba, Father.’” That they have chiefly an internal 
authority does not prevent their having an external autho- 
rity; but the more their internal authority is realised, the 
less will their external authority be felt, although it will 
always be possible to appeal to it when necessary. There 
must-of course be a letter as well as a spirit of Scripture. 
To obey the spirit is to be delivered from bondage to the 
letter; but this does not deliver us from recognising that 
there is a letter which has an authority if the spirit be 
resisted. It is through the letter that the spirit is manifested. 
What we ought to obey, however, is not the letter, but the 
spirit—the letter is able in itself only to condemn, not to 
enlighten and save. ‘‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

Many parts of Dean Mansel’s argument are unanswerable 
as a reply to objections brought against certain aspects of 
the truths of Revelation ; but these parts of his argument are 
not consistent with the great leading principle on which they 
are made to rest. The importance of a distinction resem- 
bling that between what he calls ‘‘ speculative and regulative 
truths” is primary to any right understanding of Revelation ; 
only it is impossible to see how he should have known of the 
evidence of any truths but the “regulative.” It is, we 
admit, absurd to imagine that Revelation can tell as what 
are ‘absolute and immutable principles of right as existing 
in the eternal nature of God,”—that is, should enable us to 
comprehend these; but unless it can tell us something 
regarding them, how can we believe that any such exist? 
how can we think of or imagine their existence ? how can we 
use such words as ‘‘ relative and temporary manifestations” 
of them? If Revelation tell us nothing regarding them, how 
can it be called a revelation? or how can a doctrine be 
revealed to the natural reason which the natural reason 
cannot know ? or what need of miracle, what need of inspira- 
tion, to make known only the temporary? or, how can an 
externally superhuman manifestation harmonise with truth 
which bears no internal marks of a superhuman origin ? 
With the doctrine that it is our duty to believe truths which 
are above our comprehension, or which our logical faculties 
are unable accurately to define, or, if defining, to harmonise, 
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it is impossible not to agree; but we cannot prove that any 
truths are above our comprehension, we cannot demonstrate 
the duty of believing in any such truths without appealing 
to other faculties than the logical, without implying a know- 
ledge of things which baffle all definition. The argument 
from analogy is utterly useless alone, or even with the aid 
of external evidence, to establish a revelation. To prove 
that the same objections which are brought against the truths 
of Revelation may be brought against all possible human 
conceptions of God’s character and providence is not very 
difficult ; but if the truths of Revelation cannot also be recog- 
nised as, in other respects, immeasurably superior to all 
human systems of truth, it is impossible to shew that 
they ought to be received as divine. What need of a Divine 
Revelation to make known truths, regarding which all that 
we can say is, that the ideas they convey to us as to the 
character and providence of God are not more open to objec- 
tion than those we possess, without the aid of any super- 
human revelation? Then there are those who deny not 
only Revelation, but the existence, or the wisdom and good- 
ness, or the almightiness, of God; and it is impossible to 
meet their statements if we cannot appeal to the verdict of 
reason ; for even the faith in God’s existence, which Hamil- 
ton and Mansel fall back upon, is one to which reason 
compels them to have resort. 

But Dean Mansel pushed the argument from analogy even 
further than has yet been mentioned. He made use of it to 
prove that ‘‘this vaunted moral reason is a ‘ Lesbian Rule’”; 
that ‘‘as it may be applied with equal facility to the criticism 
of every possible scheme of Divine Providence, we may be 
permitted to suspect that it is not entitled to implicit con- 
fidence against any.”' If we interpret this literally, it would 
imply that man does not possess anything that can be pro- 
perly called a moral reason, or, at least, that the principles 
of Revelation have no direct connection with it. If it can be 
shewn that all possible conceptions of God’s character and 
providence contradict the moral reason, then we must reject 
them all as equally false, or if we believe in some one scheme 
as divinely revealed, our faith can rest ultimately on no 
better foundation than blind superstition. 


® Limits of Religious Thought, p. 216. 
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While the important and valuable parts of Dean Mansel’s 
argument are a restatement of Butler’s principles, it is in 
itself, and as a whole founded on premises which Butler 
would have utterly repudiated. Butler certainly laid too 
much stress on external evidence—a fault which he shared 
with all the Christian Apologists of his time; but all his 
argument implies that man’s natural reason, his intellectual 
and moral powers, can judge as to the character of a reli- 
gion. Indeed it is his aim to shew that natural and revealed 
religion have principles in common, that the latter supple- 
ments and completes the former. While therefore enforcing 
the “ obligation of searching the Scriptures in order to see 
what the scheme of revelation really is, instead of deter- 
mining beforehand from reason what the scheme of it must 
be,” he adds—‘ If in revelation there be found any passages, 
the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, 
we may most certainly conclude such seeming meaning not 
to be the real one.” Again, when he says that ‘ objections 
against Christianity itself are in a great measure frivolous,” 
it is evident that he means only that as an actual fact no 
objections have been, and that he believes no objections can 
be, brought against Christianity which are not frivolous; for 
he says :— 

“T express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to villify 
reason, Which is indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge con- 
cerning anything, even revelation itself ; or be misunderstood to assert 
that a supposed revelation cannot be proved false from internal cha- 
racters. For it may contain clear immoralities or contradictions, and 
either of these would prove it false. Nor will I take upon me to affirm 
that nothing else can possibly render any supposed revelation incredible. 
Yet still the observation is, I think, true beyond doubt, that objections 


against Christianity, as distinguished from objections against its evidence, 
are frivolous.” ? 


The objections against its evidence would be strong and 
valid if they could be proved, and in this sense they are not 
frivolous; but the objections against itself, though they may 
be founded on actual facts, are yet utterly frivolous and in- 
valid as objections against it. And indeed he employs his 
reason to make out their frivolity. 

The legitimate consequence of Dean Mansel’s reasoning 
is ultimately to make Christianity rest wholly on external 

' Analogy, part ii., chapter 3. 
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miraculous testimony. The doctrines it reveals cannot, 
according to him, bear any internal marks of truth. It is 
from the very nature of the case impossible for them to do 
so. He says :— 

“The doctrines revealed must either be such as are within the power 
of man’s natural reason to verify, or such as are beyond it. In the former 
case, the reason which is competent to verify may also be competent to 
discover ; the doctrine is tested by its conformity to the conclusions of 
human philosophy ; and the wisdom which sits in judgment on the truth 
of a doctrine must itself be presumed to have an equal power of discern- 
ing the truth. In the latter case, where the doctrine is beyond the power 
of human reason to discover, it can be accepted only as resting on the 
authority of the teacher who proclaims it; and that authority itself 
must then be guaranteed by the external evidence of a superhuman 
mission.” ! 

Here, however, he is met by the dilemma stated by the 
author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion ” :— 

“Even if the reality of miracles could be substantiated, their value as 
evidence for the Divine Revelation is destroyed by the necessary admis- 
sion that miracles are not limited to one source, but that there are 
miracles Satanic, which are to be disbelieved, as well as Divine and evi- 
dential. As the doctrines supposed to be revealed are beyond Reason, 
and cannot in any sense, therefore, be intelligently approved by the 
human intellect, no evidence which is of so double and inconclusive a 
nature could sufficiently attest them. This alone would disqualify the 
Christian miracles for the duty which miracles alone are considered 
capable of performing.” ? 

If outward miracles be the sole proof of the superhuman 
origin of Christianity, it is exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to avoid this dilemma. But Christ himself did not lay 
stress chiefly on the supernatural character of the miracles 
he wrought. He rebuked the Jews for seeking after signs, 
that is, after mere outward miraculous testimony. The utter 
inadequacy of this testimony, taken alone, to support the 
divine claims of a religion, or to lead men to a belief in truth 
that will be morally beneficial to them, is surely asserted by 
him in the concluding words of the Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus :—‘“‘ And he said unto him, If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” Miracles were part of the means 
employed by him to awaken attention and to manifest his 
divine power, but it was to the moral character of his miracles, 


' Limits of Religious Thought, p. 239. 
? Supernatural Religion, vol. ii., Conclusions. 
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and to the moral bearing of his teaching and doctrine, that 
he pointed as the great credentials of his divine mission. 

But beyond the objection to Dean Mansel’s principles 
involved in the statements now quoted from ‘ Supernatural 
Religion,” there is a further and more fatal objection to 
them. Mr W.R. Greg, from the same axiom as Dean Mansel, 
that reason cannot verify what it cannot discover, pro- 
ceeds to draw this legitimate inference, that reason cannot 
receive, cannot believe what it cannot discover; and it does 
not seem possible to avoid such an inference except by deny- 
ing the premiss, and shewing that reason can verify what it 
cannot discover. Mr Greg says :— 


“But we now come upon another question, which, if answered in the 
negative, at once closes the inquiry to which this chapter is devoted. 
‘Is the revelation of an undiscoverable truth possible?’ That is, ‘Can 
a doctrine be taught by God to man, be supernaturally infused, that is, 
into his mind, which he might not by the employment of his own facul- 
ties have discerned or elicited?’ In other words, ‘Can the human mind 
receive an idea which it could not originate ?? We think it plain that it 
cannot, though the subject is one which may be better illuminated by 
reflection than by discussion. At least it is difficult to conceive the nature 
and formation of that intellect which can comprehend and grasp a truth 
when presented to it, and perceive that it is a truth, and which yet could 
not, in the course of time and under favourable conditions, work out that 
truth by the ordinary operation of its own powers. It appears to us that 
by the very nature of the statement the faculties necessary for the one 
mental process must be competent to the other. If an idea (and a truth 
is only an idea, or a combination of ideas which approves itself to us) can 
find entrance into the mind and take up its abode there, does not this 
very fact shew a fitness for the residence of that idea ?—a fitness, there- 
fore, which would have insured admittance to the idea if suggested in 
any of those mental processes which we call thought, or by any of those 
combinations of occurrences which we call accident—a fitness, therefore, 
which, as the course of time and the occurrence of a thousand such pos- 
sible suggesting accidents must almost necessarily have insured the pre- 
sentation of the idea, would also have insured its reception ? If on the 
other hand the idea, from its strangeness, its immensity, its want of 
harmony with the nature and existing furniture of the mind could never 
have presented itself naturally, would not the same strangeness, the same 
vastness, the same incompatibility of essence incapacitate the mind from 
receiving it if presented supernaturally ?”? 


This argument is repeated more fully and elaborately by 
Mr Greg in the February number of the Contemporary 
Review for 1875, although in stating and illustrating his 

1 Creed of Christendom, third edition, vol. ii., p. 172, 
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position he professes rather to ‘‘ propound a question than 
to maintain a thesis,” to “‘ feel as if it were rather a matter 
for reflection than for argument, one on which it is more 
possible to reach a sort of persuasion in one’s own mind than 
to offer cogent pleas to satisfy the minds of others,” and to 
‘bring it forward therefore rather in the hopes that others 
may throw light upon it than with any expectation that he 
can do so himself.” It is Mr Greg’s forte to propound 
questions and suggest difficulties. He is not very ready with 
an answer to the questions he raises; and when he does 
answer them, the answer is often neither satisfactory to him- 
self nor to any one else. His former faith has left on him 
its impress in a lofty moral tone and an anxious earnestness, 
which if they do not harmonise with his present cui bono 
belief, are rendered only the more apparent by their con- 
trast with it. The truth, orsemblance of truth, which “ reflec- 
tion or reasoning” compels him to abandon, he bids farewell 
to with reluctance, even with professions of a strong though 
foolish attachment, and he sets sail to a foreign shore with 
feelings in which there mingles more of regret than hope. 
He is even uncertain whether there be any new world of 
truth awaiting future generations; and at anyrate he himself 
has been compelled to occupy a somewhat bare and desolate 
region where he can only bewail his banishment from past 
and present faiths, and utter doleful warnings regarding the 
‘** Rocks Ahead” that threaten almost certain shipwreck to 
any more adventurous than himself. His peculiar mental 
attitude makes his writings of interest to persons of widely 
different beliefs ; but they are more valuable for their tact 
and literary style, and for the intellectual and moral sym- 
pathy that pervade them, than for justness and persuasive- 
ness of reasoning. He describes the ruins of Christianity so 
picturesquely, and in language so full of melancholy venera- 
tion, that one is almost tempted to believe that Christianity 
would be more beautiful in ruins than as it nowexists. Admi- 
ration and condemnation, regret and dislike, doubt and 
belief, are so blended in his representations of Christian 
doctrine that the subtle fallacies pervading them, though 
they always vaguely haunt the mind, are somewhat difficult 
of detection, and cannot be exposed without considerable 
pains and circumlocution. 
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The subject with which we have now to deal is then, 
according to Mr Greg, one rather for “‘ reflection” than for 
“argument.” Such an estimate of it seems to be scarcely 
consistent either with the conclusion which he is led by 
reflection to arrive at, or with the illustrations by which he 
supports that conclusion. He arrives at a persuasion in his 
own mind, and yet he is unable to “verify” what he is 
persuaded of. The “‘ proposition” is, to use words employed 
by him in that part of his argument where he distinguishes 
between different kinds of truth, ‘‘ not of such a nature as to 
need no verification, as to convey and include its own 
credentials, as to be self-evident or self-proving as soon as 
made ;” or one ‘“‘ whose truth can be confirmed by spiritual] 
discernment.” The truth it asserts is wholly intellectual, 
and ought, if any truth can, to be clearly cognisable by the 
understanding. If therefore it be a subject rather for 
reflection than for argument, it must be one regarding which 
it is, and always will be, impossible to arrive at any conclu- 
sion. If Mr Greg can state the question to be considered 
only in words, which are “‘a somewhat unscientific and 
unprecise expression of his meaning,” it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they can “ convey the essence of it ;” it is impossible 
to admit that he clearly knows what he means; or, since he 
cannot tell what he is persuaded of, to admit that he has a right 
to reach a sort of persuasion regarding it in his own mind. 

Mr Greg, however, scarcely does justice to himself, 
justice either to the clearness of his meaning, to the close- 
ness of his reasoning, or to the firmness of his convic- 
tion. If he propounds a question, it is because he thinks 
it the most effective method of making an assertion. His 
‘‘ reflections” are a series of arguments definitely and dis- 
tinctly stated, and tending inevitably to only one conclusion. 
To any imaginary suggestion hostile to that conclusion, 
he always finds an answer with which apparently he is 
perfectly satisfied; and if at last he says no more than 
that the conclusion seems to be made out, this is only the 
modest bearing of one who feels that he has no need to assert 
himself. The thesis he maintains is this (and if its subject be 
not definite, it is as little suited for reflection as for argument), 
“that a superhuman revelation is impossible ;” and the 
argument by which he supports it is thus summed up by 
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himself: “If we can ascertain that a proposition came to us 
from a superhuman source, it must surely be by applying 
some test or standard which can judge the doctrine ; judging 
it would seem to imply the means of verifying it, and the 
power of verifying it, as we have seen, implies the power of 
discovering it.” In the form of a question, the argument is 
put by him thus: “Do not the discernment, recognition, 
absorption by the mind of a truth, when once announced, 
indicate and postulate precisely the same faculties as those 
needed to originate it—i.e., to arrive at it by native mental 
operations?” To this question his first answer is, that “‘ it 
would seem that in matters distinctly within human cog- 
nizance, whether information communicated by scientific 
inquirers, or truths established by the reasonings of the wise, 
the conclusion is certain, and the above questions may be 
answered confidently in the negative. What man has done 
man may do.” 

In this answer, though there is certainly distinctness 
enough of statement, there does seem nevertheless to lurk a 
considerable fallacy. If Mr Greg’s question, as he has 
stated it, were answered directly in the negative, it would 
necessarily follow, not only that what man has done, man 
may do, but that what one man has done, any other man 
who can understand what he has done, could in the same 
circumstances have done; that he who can understand an 
invention or discovery could, if a favourable opportunity had 
been granted him, himself have thought out that invention, 
or made that discovery; or that he who can understand in 
some degree the thoughts of a great writer, could in that 
degree have originated and given expression to these 
thoughts ; and that, in short, great men are so, not from 
native ability, but from good fortune. For the mind “ to 
work out truth by the ordinary operations of its own powers” 
is, according to Mr Greg, identical with “‘ giving admittance 
to it, if suggested in any of those mental processes which 
we call thought, or by any of those combination of occur- 
rences which we call accident,” which would necessarily in 
the course of time have “insured its presentation.” He thus 
leaves wholly out of account, that thoughts are created, and 
that occurrences, which are only thoughts embodied in 
action, are brought about by the original thinkers of the past ; 
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and that if one not gifted with a mind to discover original 
truth, discovers it simply because the course of time has 
insured its presentation, he is only receiving by a roundabout 
and dilatory process that which, because some one of original 
genius has discovered it, has already become the common 
possession of men of intelligence. 

If Mr Greg means only that human reason must be able to 
ascertain and discover for itself that which human reason 
can comprehend so as to receive intelligently—or, in other 
words, if “‘ we” in the former part of his sentence stands for 
different persons than those referred to in the latter part, 
and his assumption should be read thus :—‘* Whatever we 
(certain individuals of the human race) can receive and com- 
prehend, we (certain other individuals of the human race) 
must for ourselves have ascertained and discovered,” it must 
be said that even the first step towards the proof of this has 
not been established by him, inasmuch as he has failed to 
prove even as regards the truths of positive science, not to 
speak of ethical or philosophic truths, far less of the truths of 
religion, that the faculties required to comprehend so as to re- 
ceive intelligently, are the same as those required to discover. 

Even in regard to “matters of positive knowledge, the 
facts of science, the operations of nature, and the laws or 
principles deducible from these operations,” the hypothesis 
of Mr Greg does not hold good. The observations and 
experiments are indeed “ repeated, the results tested, and 
the informers cross-examined by the recipient ;” but the 
faculties required for this are much inferior to the “ scientific 
imagination” which Mr Greg makes to differ from them only 
with a perhaps ; so inferior indeed that without the existence 
of a few persons exceptionally gifted with this faculty, the 
positive sciences would scarcely have had an existence, and 
without their continual help would make no progress. But 
Mr Greg’s argument is further vitiated by the fact, that he 
makes the truths of positive science the model by which 
every other kind of truth is to be judged, and looks both at 
philosophy and religion only through scientific spectacles. 
The truth with which positive science deals is the least com- 
plex of any ; for though connected with it there are problems 
which in a manner are very intricate and difficult, yet no 
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great variety or peculiar combination of mental faculties is 
required to deal with them. Hence scientific progress is 
more uniform and stable, and its amount more easily ascer- 
tained than any other kind of progress; and hence in the 
case of its truths, there is a closer resemblance between the 
faculties of the receivers and the discoverers than in the 
case of any other kind of truths. ; 

In the case of ethical and philosophic truths, which are 
next referred to by Mr Greg, the complexity is consider- 
ably increased. Human character and experience present a 
more difficult and intricate problem to our investigation 
than the operations of nature. To examine and re-think 
ethical or philosophic truths is quite a different thing from 
repeating scientific experiments. The same exactness of 
method and proof is, in regard to them, impossible. They 
may be accepted by different persons from reasons none of 
which is exactly the same, but all of which may be good, 
and each of which individually sufficient; they have very 
complicated and wide-reaching relations with other truths, 
and often a certain acquaintance with these relations is 
necessary in order to understand them; they cannot be 
separately bottled up for analysis, their various constituent 
elements cannot be exactly ascertained and tabulated; they 
cannot be lopped off from the great body of truth, and dis- 
sected into small fragments, so that we may minutely 
scrutinise their construction and number, and measure their 
hones and tissues; and if we endeavour to subject them toa 
mental process exactly resembling scientific experiments, 
they will vanish utterly away from us. They must, we 
admit, be subjected to a similar process in the minds of 
those to whom they are brought, to that which they had 
undergone in the minds of the bringers; but not such a pro- 
cess as implies the possession of powers by a disciple or 
scholar equal in any respect to those possessed by a master. 
The difference between the faculties of those who “‘ receive ” 
and those who “bring” truths increases in a ratio propor- 
tionate to the complexity and importance of the truths that 
are brought. 

Mr Greg does not venture to apply his principles to poetry, 
music, or painting. Here the difference between the facul- 
ties of receiver and bringer is still more widely marked. In 
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Shakespeare, Homer, or Dante, and many less illustrious, 
we have a heritage of the highest and noblest influences 
which no number or succession or combivation of secondary 
minds could ever have originated. Of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn—to name only the greatest 
creators of music—it would surely be the climax of absurdity 
to imagine that, supposing they had never existed, any one 
of the multitude of commonplace musicians who can be 
thrilled by the beauty of their grand conceptions, and who 
possesses an adequate knowledge of the laws of musical 
composition, might, under favourable conditions, by happy 
suggestions or accident, have lighted even on one complete 
strain of music equal to the sublimest of theirs, and that in 
this piecemeal way works equal to theirs might gradually 
have come into existence, inasmuch as even without them the 
‘combination of occurrences” would have inevitably insured 
the presentation of their great works, by however tedious a 
process. It is only necessary to add, that to imagine a similar 
possibility in the case of painting would be equally absurd. 
But when we come to the highest truths of all, religious 
truths, the truths which govern man’s nature, we find a 
still greater difference between the faculties of those who 
receive and those who discover. The religious is the eternal 
aspect of things. Religious truth is that which gives to all 
other truth its value, and therefore it is more comprehensive, 
has deeper meanings, wider relations, more complex bearings 
than all other truth. To discover it and make it known, so 
as to influence for good many generations, surely implies 
that it be discerned by the discoverer in a higher form, in 
fairer beauty and proportions, than any of the blind multi- 
tude, who are dimly attracted towards it, will ever in this 
world behold it, even by the help of its Revealer. And to 
discover it in so high a form, that even those who deny its 
supernatural origin add at the same time that “no super- 
natural halo can heighten its beauty, and no mysticism 
deepen its holiness”—in a form which “in its perfect 
simplicity is sublime, and in its profound wisdom eternal”’ 
—to see it as Christ did with an unerring and complete 
insight, and so as to be able to utter it in words which will 
continue for ever to be the aspiration of the whole human 
race towards its noblest thoughts and aims—does it not 
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necessarily imply glimpses of other truth beyond what is 
revealed,’ not only such as no other man could behold, but 
such as a merely human mind could not discern without 
higher aid than is now vouchsafed to man, and such as could 
not be expressed in human language? We err especially in 
regard to the highest things, because what knowledge we do 
possess is partial and one-sided. To know anything unerr- 
ingly and truly we must know all. At any rate, it is 
impossible to shew that such an unerring and complete 
insight as Christ possessed in regard to the truths which he 
did promulgate, did not imply a glimpse of other truths 
beyond them; and it is surely too apparent to require 
elaborate proof that to receive and appreciate the truths 
of Christianity does not imply the possession of faculties 
identical with those which originated these truths. 

Mr Greg makes use of the principle which we have now 
criticised (“that the discernment, recognition, absorption 
by the mind of a truth, when once announced, implies pre- 
cisely the same faculties as those needed to originate it”) 
to shew that Revelation can be nothing more than Anticipa- 
tion ; and gives this illustration of his meaning from a sup- 
posed instance in the case of science ; which only illustrates 
the fact that between religion and science no proper parallel 
can be drawn in regard to the point at issue; and that if it 
could, as an ‘‘anticipation” of scientific truth would neces- 
sarily be regarded as superhuman and miraculous, so neces- 


sarily an “ anticipation” of religious truth should be regarded 
as superhuman and miraculous. 


“Science,” he says, “has already ascertained a vast amount of truth 
as to the constitution and laws of motion in the solar system, has almost 
discovered the mode and order of its evolution out of chaos, and of the 
development (though not the origination) of life upon this globe ; and 
these discoveries, as our instruments of observation and analysis are 
gradually perfected, will probably arrive at the stage of positive know- 
ledge. If they had been announced to our ancestors long centuries 
ago, as a statement from without or from above, they would have been 
called a “revelation,” though in fact only an “anticipation” of future 
attainments. If announced to us on human authority by an exceptional 
sage, a fitter term perhaps would be “ precocity,” prophecy, foresight, 
forestalment ; but, however named, is it not equally the case that they 





'«T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now” (John xvi. 12). 
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could only have been imbibed and apprehended because there was in the 
human faculty that which, in its gradual growth and maturity, would 
have elaborated them from its own inventiveness and accumulated mate- 
rials of thought? Would they otherwise have been conceivable by it, or 
capable of assimilation and belief ?” 


The fact is, however, that such an anticipation of scientific 
discovery as is imagined by Mr Greg is, from the very 
nature of the case, impossible. To ‘‘ imbibe and apprehend”’ 
these discoveries they must be tested and verified by a full 
repetition of the observations and experiments by which 
they were discovered. The ‘“ exceptional sage” would 
require to communicate these observations and experiments 
to the world before he could be acknowledged as an excep- 
tional sage, or his discoveries could be recognised as true, 
or any benefit could result from them; and if his observa- 
tions and experiments could be understood by other men of 
science, there would be nothing in his revelation that could 
be properly called ‘“‘ anticipation,” as there would be no 
break between his knowledge and that of other men of 
science belonging to his time. Knowledge communicated by 
“anticipation ” could not be communicated in a scientific 
form, would possess no proper scientific interest, and so far 
from tending to promote the advancement of scientific truth 
would, if it had any influence at all, tend to hinder it, 
inasmuch as it would lead to the despising of the usual 
scientific methods. The progress of scientific truth is con- 
tinuous, uniform, and step by step. To anticipate two 
centuries’ discoveries is impossible, because to appreciate or 
benefit from the discoveries that follow, we must know those 
that precede. The invention of the steam-engine, for 
example, would have been impossible without many pre- 
vious inventions; and if at first one had been suddenly 
constructed by magic, or by an “ exceptional sage,” it would 
have been impossible for rude and savage nations either to 
have constructed another, or to have used the one con- 
structed. No one, again, can be convinced of the truth of 
any mathematical demonstration by “anticipation.” He 
cannot even properly understand what the truth is that is 
to be demonstrated without a knowledge of the axioms and 
definitions, or, it may be, the long series of demonstrations 
of which it is the consequence. But Mr Greg does not 
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venture to aflirm, in reference to other truth, either that 
‘ anticipation” is impossible, or that no instances of it can 
be given; that there have not been, or that there cannot be 
‘exceptional sages’”’ who have discerned ethical, philo- 
sophic, or religious truth, which but for them would not 
only have been invisible for many centuries to common 
minds, but which it required many generations of men less 
gifted to interpret and fully understand. The hypotheses 
put forth by men of science cannot be regarded as properly 
“ anticipations ” analogous to those now referred to, for they 
are merely “guesses at truth;” they do not imply clear 
discernment, full and undoubting persuasion, but are only 
imperfect, often futile, sometimes misleading attempts to 

discover truth. If it be said that in Galileo and others we 
_ have as good examples of “ anticipation” in regard to scien- 
tific truth as can be given in regard to any other kind of 
truth, it may be replied that Galileo had no scientific influ- 
ence while he continued to “anticipate,” or rather that he 
did not “‘ anticipate” at all, that his discoveries could have 
been well enough understood, even by his persecutors, if they 
had not been prevented from doing so by religious bigotry. 
Science has, of course, its men of original genius; but their 
discoveries are mastered by others almost as soon as they 
are made known, and therefore the individual and immediate 
influence of these original minds is soon superseded by that 
of others equally illustrious. But this is not so much the 
case even in philosophy; it is yet less so in poetry, painting, 
and music; it is much less so in religion. When therefore 
Mr Greg says that revelation can be ‘‘ nothing more than 
anticipation, the helping and hastening of the prompter, 
the giving us in complete form what, left to ourselves, we 
should have arrived at piecemeal and more tardily, or the 
announcement to us in infancy of matters which in our 
maturer intelligence we should have made out for ourselves,” 
he makes a supposition which he has no right to make, viz., 
that there could be progress in a knowledge of the highest truth 
without anticipation; that the play could proceed without the 
help of the prompter; that we should have arrived at a 
knowledge of certain truths piecemeal and more tardily, if 
they had not been previously given to us in a complete form ; 
or that our intelligence could have reached that maturity 
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which would have enabled us to make out certain matters 
for ourselves, if these matters had not been announced to us 
in infancy. We have no right to assume that progress is 
inevitable by any method, or that it is possible except by the 
methods by which it has actually been accomplished. For 
we see declension as well as progress among individuals and 
nations. How few nations have had a course of continuous 
and unbroken progress for any very long period of time. 
How many die, so to say, in infancy. How vainly in many 
cases does the dawning intelligence of a nation strive to 
pierce the morning clouds and mists of superstition. How 
many brilliant and promising careers suddenly suffer dis- 
astrous and total eclipse, and become finally enveloped in 
the darkness of returning ignorance and sin. Again, Mr 
Greg admits that Christ has exercised an influence in the 
world altogether unique, and seems to believe that his influ- 
ence will never be superseded. When therefore he argues 
that if the ‘“‘ announcement of a truth” be such “as to 
convey and include its own credentials,” this ‘‘ implies such 
an adaptation, such a native fitness and preparation for its 
reception in the very framework of the spiritual intelligence, 
as could scarcely fail in time to reach the goal and discern 
the light,” he goes quite in the teeth not only of facts, but of 
his own admission; for the goal has not been reached, the 
light has not been discerned by any unaided spiritual intelli- 
gence on earth except that of Christ, and it is actually 
through him that even, according to Mr Greg, men are being 
enabled gradually to reach the goal and discern the light.. 

Thus it appears that Mr Greg fails to prove that a 
superhuman revelation is impossible, inasmuch as he fails 
to shew that we cannot verify, cannot intelligently receive 
as true, what we could not have discovered ourselves. But 
there is the further question, ‘‘ Supposing that a superhuman 
revelation cannot be proved to be impossible, can it be proved 
to have actually taken place, can it be recognised as super- 
human?” To this we answer, that it may be so recognised 
if we can receive intelligently what we could not have 
discovered. To illustrate this we may take the concrete 
case given by Mr Greg. He says :— 


“The doctrines of the Incarnation, the Trinity, the Atonement, it is 
conceded that the human mind could not have discovered for itself. It 
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is, | apprehend, conceded also that these doctrines do not approve them- 
selves to the mind as soon as announced, in virtue of any intrinsic and 
obvious fitness or inherent probability ; for, if they did, this would 
indicate in them some quality which would have rendered them discover- 
able, arrivable at, likely to suggest themselves, as well as promptly 
approvable.” 

But in his hostility to the doctrines, Mr Greg commits 
himself to further statements regarding them which do not 
harmonise with his avowed hostility. He seems to go so far 
as to agree with his opponents that these doctrines are not 
such as the human mind would be likely to discover, he 
only differs from them in saying that they cannot be 
believed. He says :— 

“They rather lie on the surface of the mind than sink into it... 
are assented to rather than believed (without being in any sense compre- 
hended), because assumed to have been told us by an authority it would 
have been sinful and moustrous, as well as dangerous, to doubt... 
are believed (where they are believed truly), or accepted, where accepted, 
because they are held to have been announced by some superior authority 
who, it is assumed, must know the truth, and intend to state it.” 


Surely Mr Greg ought to have met the defenders of these 
doctrines in a manner which would have rendered their 
overthrow more certain, and safer for himself. To compel 
them to concede, and to affirm that not only necessity but 
truth required them to concede, that these doctrines cannot 
be believed by any one from internal evidence, was to ask 
for more than he himself could dispose of; for if they are 
incredible without external authority, how came any so to 
believe in them as to imagine for them that external 
authority ? Though they never sank into Mr Greg’s mind, 
there must have been some minds into which they have 
sunk; there must have been some who have not only assented 
to them, but have believed them, and therefore, whether 
their superhuman origin be affirmed or denied, he would 
have been more likely to have arrived at a just estimate of 
their value, and a true idea of their significance, if he had 
started from a position more consistent with his own views. 
As it is, all that he is able legitimately to shew is, that they 
“‘may have come from below as well as from above, from a 
deceiving as well as from an enlightening spirit,”—a possi- 
bility which, if it be unpleasant to the defenders of these 
doctrines, cannot be altogether satisfactory to himself. 
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We cannot admit that what Mr Greg says is conceded 
regarding these doctrines is conceded by their defenders 
universally, or even generally. They may not approve them- 
selves to the mind as soon as announced, for it is seldom 
that the highest truth does so approve itself; but they have 
approved themselves ultimately to many minds in virtue, 
not it may be of an obvious, but certainly of an intrinsic, 
fitness. Many doubtless have erroneous, perverted, me- 
chanical, or gross conceptions of them; and indeed no 
human conception of them can either be an adequate or 
even, so far as it goes, a perfectly true conception; but if 
any real glimpse of their meaning pierce the thick clouds of 
ignorance and pre-existing notions, the truth revealed will 
be greater even than the error which mingles with the 
grossest conception of them. It cannot be admitted that it 
is necessarily impossible for us to behold in certain truths a 
greatness and beauty which we can only admire and wonder 
at, and never will be able to understand. Nor can it be 
received as an indisputable axiom that because we can dis- 
cern an intrinsic fitness in certain truths, therefore they 
could have been discovered or originated by man. Why 
may it not be the case that the only possible way of dis- 
covering the highest religious truth is through the facts of 
Christianity, that it could be represented to man only 
through Christ, through what he was and did? Ideas of 
duty and God men did indeed possess apart from the imme- 
diate influence either of Judaism or Christianity ; but to give 
these ideas their proper and full expression, to make them 
supreme and enduring, might they not require to be 
declared by a superhuman revelation which would, so to 
speak, elevate them above the sphere of human imperfection 
and error? Might they not require such a revelation to 
bind them together, and to breathe into them life ? 

Some affirm, for example, that the essence of Christianity 
is contained in the Sermon on the Mount. And soitis; but 
what is the Sermon on the Mount without the interpretation 
given to it by the facts of Christianity? Moral rules and 
maxims can be obeyed only blindly and mechanically unless 
they be connected with religion. It is the originality of the 
Sermon on the Mount that it changes moral axioms into divine 
and eternal principles. It is divisible into two parts—the first 
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containing the beatitudes or the eternal principles of morality, 
and the second the application of these principles. But what 
influence could the beatitudes have exercised on human con- 
duct apart from the doctrines of Christianity? How can 
they be interpreted without these doctrines? Suppose we 
take two of the most important of them—‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful : for they shall obtain mercy ;” ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” It will be observed 
that the unapproachable beauty and sublimity of these say- 
ings is owing chiefly to the reason which is appended to the 
uffirmation. To understand the reason is the key to the 
understanding of the saying. But is it not evident, that in the 
case of the one saying the great difficulty is to convince men 
that God is merciful, and to enable them to realise the blessed- 
ness of his mercy, not the selfish joy of deliverance from the 
dreadful possibilities of the future, but the blessedness of a 
Father’s forgiveness and love; and that in the case of the 
other, the difficulty is to have proper ideas of what is meant by 
‘‘ seeing God,” and to believe truly in its ‘‘ blessedness”? 
The merit of Christianity is thus not merely that it con- 
tains the most complete and the highest moral code, but 
that it is the religion which gives unity to the highest moral 
rules, and supplies to the spiritual nature a stimulus which 
can never be weakened by time or superseded by a higher 
influence. The question is therefore one not so much 
regarding individual doctrines, as a complete and perfect 
system. We deny indeed that there is any ‘‘ strangeness” 
in “the doctrines of the Incarnation, the Trinity, or the 
Atonement ;” that there is in them any “‘ want of harmony 
with the existing furniture of the mind.” Christ was the 
“desire of all nations ;” he revealed truths fitted to satisfy 
a spiritual need felt by all, however vaguely and uncon- 
sciously—truths which the human mind required to know if 
the progress of the race was to advance beyond a certain 
point ; but it is simply begging the question to assume that 
less than a superhuman revelation could have properly made 
known those truths, could have supplied the spiritual stimulus 
necessary to continue that progress. We have no right to 
reason that because in those spheres of knowledge which are 
concerned with visible and material things, no direct super- 
human revelation is necessary, therefore in the sphere of 
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religious knowledge progress is possible without a super- 
human revelation ; for it is only in connection with religion 
that man recognises the superhuman. . 

Would it not be a supposition, harmonising better with pro- 
bability, that the only way by which religious truth of supreme 
and enduring worth can be discovered is through a super- 
human revelation ? Indeed, from the proposition of Mr Greg, 
would it not be a legitimate corollary that we cannot verify 
the existence of anything superhuman? If to argue that the 
‘‘ power of verifying” implies the ‘‘ power of discovering” is to 
be of any service to him, must the word “discovering” not 
be understood in the absolute sense of originating? If to 
verify means to understand fully, then we cannot know of 
the existence of anything superhuman, and it is impossible 
for us to prove that the universe itself is not the creation of 
. our own minds, that it has not been discovered, i.e. originated 
by ourselves. But if we can verify what we cannot fully 
understand, then such a verification does not imply the power 
to discover ; for we may be able, even with our imperfect 
knowledge of a truth, to be convinced that he who has 
discovered it has had higher glimpses of it than we can ever 
behold. We cannot comprehend God, we cannot compre- 
hend a future state; but we may nevertheless be absolutely 
convinced that without these goodness would be but a 
dream, a beautiful delusion, but only a delusion. 

Mr Greg indeed asserts, in regard to the “‘ existence of a 
personal Creator, and a life renewed or continued beyond the 
grave,” that we ‘‘ can never arrive at certainty of proof (as dis- 
tinguished from internal conviction) regarding them ;”’ as if 
internal conviction could not be arrived at by a process as 
sufficient for this purpose as are scientific experiments for 
enabling us to arrive at the outward certainty which belongs 
to the truths of natural science. The truths of positive 
science are the only ones of which this mechanical certainty 
can be predicated; and to seek for it in regard to other and 
higher truths is utterly to mistake their nature—is to desire 
not only what we cannot now obtain, but what, from the 
very nature of the case, will never be obtainable without the 
degradation of the highest truths, and the annihilation of 
the highest faculties of the soul. It is to these faculties that 
Christianity must make its chief appeal. It was its appeal 
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that first awoke the spirit of man to full consciousness of 
life and freedom ; and never will the life of any who aspire 
after the highest good be able to out-soar the altitude of its 
revelations, for its infinitude will always surround them, its 
undimmed glory will continue to shed down upon them rays 
of light and life and joy. In a sense, therefore, we admit 
that Mr Greg is right in saying that revelation is only anti- 
cipation, that the ultimate spiritual progress of the whole 
human race was anticipated by Christ, that the only possible 
line of progress lay in the direction of Christianity ; but then 
the very fact that things have happened as they have shews 
that such an anticipation was necessary, and it could be 
necessary Only because it was impossible for the human 
race without Christ to discover that which by him they 
have been able to verify. 

It seems, therefore, that the truth of Christianity must - 
rest chiefly on internal evidence. Not that external evi- 
dences are unimportant, for nothing connected with a pro- 
fessed divine revelation can be unimportant. It is often 
of the very greatest importance to dispel preconceived 
notions, and refute objections that prevent an unbiassed 
and full consideration of internal evidence. It may be 
necessary, also, that the authority of the letter of Scripture 
should compel a preliminary attention to its precepts ; but 
none of its precepts can be truly obeyed unless they be felt 
to accord with the dictates of reason. They cannot be obeyed 
till they are “spiritually discerned.” Is reason, then, it 
may be asked, competent to judge of the truths of Revelation ? 
Undoubtedly it is; only we must be careful as to what is 
meant by “judging,” and remember that it is possible to 
judge wrongly, and so, in fact, as to belie our reason. 
Reason is not competent fully to understand the truths of 
Revelation, but it is competent to know that it cannot under- 
stand them; it is competent to recognise that what it does 
know harmonises with the highest reason, and that what 
seems contradictory to reason, is so only because it is imper- 
fectly understood. We may, as has already been stated, 
misuse or fail to use our reason in judging of Revelation. 
We may use it in a prejudiced manner, or may fail to bring 
the whole of our reason into connection with the truths we 
are considering —may forget that we have a moral and 
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religious, as well as an intellectual nature, or vice versa ; 
but it is not probable that if men were agreeing not to 
examine the internal evidences for Christianity, and were 
to confine their whole attention to its external evidences, a 
greater number than at present would be convinced of its 
divine claims. And if it were probable, it is certainly not 
desirable ; for to receive it merely on external authority 
would be to place ourselves under the thraldom of the very 
darkest superstition. There are, of course, aspects of Reve- 
lation which perplex and baffle our understanding ; but these 
are necessary to the manifestation of other aspects, which 
are clear and luminous with truth, and whose light will 
guide us safely through the darkness which has made it 
visible. T. F. Henperson. 
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‘ov conference was held in fulfilment of that object which 


the Old Catholics of Germany set before themselves imme- 
diately on their organization after the Vatican Council. The 
two Vatican dogmas, of the pope’s infallibility and absolute 
supremacy over the Church, constituted, in their judgment, 
two heresies, which at one blow not only destroyed the primi- 
tive Catholic constitution of the Church, organising it as the 
servile instrument of one despotic ruler, who was invested with 
Divine prerogatives, but also threatened conflict and anarchy 
among the Catholic nations of Europe. The Old Catholics have 
been excommunicated by the pope, but previous to that excom- 
munication, they had abjured the neo-Cesarism of the pope who 
excommunicated them, and condemned the heresies concerning 
himself which he had himself promulgated. In their first 
manifesto after their liberation from Rome, the Old Catholics 
expressed this hope— 

“ We aim at a reform in the Church in co-operation with the sciences 
of theology and canon law, which shall, in the spirit of the ancient 
Church, remove the present defects and abuses, and, in particular, shall 
fulfil the desires of the Catholic people for a constitutionally regu- 
lated participation in Church business, whereby without risk to doc- 
trinal unity or doctrine, national considerations and needs may be taken 
account of. Whilst pursuing the desired reforms in the path of science 
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and a progressive Christian culture, in hope to bring about gradually a 
good understanding between the Protestant and Episcopal Churches.” 
In carrying out this aim, the Old Catholics were aided by the 
principle of catholicity which they had distinctly formulated 
as the basis of their organization. They had been Roman 
Catholics. They had submitted to a certain ascendancy of the 
Papal See in Rome. That ascendancy had become a tyranny, 
and was now discarded. They sought now that principle of 
Church unity and that method of maintaining and expressing 
Catholic unity which existed in the old Church before papal 
pretensions corrupted and divided it. They were now Old 
Catholics. They had set themselves the task of patiently 
studying and regaining that unity of the Church which existed 
in its primitive age. They thus at one bound abjured not 
only the Vatican Council, but the Council of Trent, as having 
no (Ecumenical authority. They retraced their steps as 
Catholics—from the schismatic and heretical courses, as they 
deemed them, into which the papal usurpation had seduced 
them—back to that time when the Cathclic Church of the west 
embraced the peoples who are now Protestants, and farther 
back still to the time when the Eastern and Western Churches 
were in full communion with each other. And they resolved 
to study anew the causes which had driven the Protestant 
Churches into revolt from the Roman See, and had separated 
the Churches of the east and the west. Their principle was 
catholicity, or the law of unity in the visible Church of Christ : 
and they believed that that was to be discovered in the history 
of the Church when it was in fact undivided. Old Catholicism, 
accordingly, at once linked itself on to the catholicism of the 
first seven or eight centuries ; and professed to stand in im- 
mediate succession with. those centuries ; whilst claiming the 
right to penetrate farther back into the history of the Church, 
in order to purge it from the errors even of that early time - 
which had developed all subsequent schism ; and to regain the 
principle and law of the Church’s unity, which were implanted 
in the Church by its Divine Founder. 

Naturally in their praiseworthy task they sought first the 
sympathy and co-operation of those churches that stand at pre- 
sent in closest kinship with them, so far as their organization 
and doctrine are concerned. They have appealed to Protestants 
to join them in their historical labours, by which they hope to 
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recover the primitive and divine order or polity of the Chris- 
tian Church ; and they trust that, by means of these common 
labours, Protestant Churches may ultimately be united in fellow- 
ship with each other and with them. For the present, however, 
their efforts have chiefly aimed at a closer alliance—a mutual 
good understanding between the Oriental Church, the Angli- 
can Church, and themselves. These efforts have led to the two 
conferences at Bonn, df which the second was held last August. 
Non-Episcopal Protestants were invited to it: but naturally in 
any work of union they who stand the nearest to each other 
are likely first to cross their boundaries, and honour the larger 
truth which they severally hold, though in different form. As 
the spirit of toleration and love grows, and, above all, as these 
Churches which claim to stand in succession to the primitive 
Church penetrate backward, with a genuine desire to learn the 
living principle, and the law of unity in the Apostolic Church, 
they may, and it may be hoped they will, meet their Protestant 
brethren engaged in the same quest, and keep, with them, the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Having received a special invitation to attend this con- 
ference from one of the Old Catholic professors at Bonn, a 
member of the acting preparatory committee, who knew that 
I was in Germany ; I accepted the invitation, on the condition 
I might attend as a spectator; because, I said, though the 
subject of discussion in the conference was one of deepest 
interest to all theologians, and affected the faith of all 
Christians, I could not accept the standards of doctrinal 
authority laid down for the members of the conference. On 
this understanding, I regarded it as no small privilege to 
attend such a conference. The occasion and scene alike were, 
to one acquainted with ancient and modern ecclesiastical 
history, and engaged in theological studies, of unexampled 
interest and significance. Here for the first time for some 
eleven hundred years had authorised and distinguished 
representatives of the Eastern Churches met in a perfectly 
cordial and open manner, without the slightest misgiving or 
fear of treachery and violence, representatives of Western 
Churches, in order to discuss with them that one doctrinal and 
symbolic difference which for all these centuries had split an 
impassable gulf between them. The Greeks had in previous 
centuries met the Latins in conference ; but always under a 
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sense of threatening coercive power or of cunning and deceit- 
ful cajolery darkening around them, and suborning them to 
sacrifice at once the faith and independence of their churches 
to the papacy. Now they met the Westerns in Bonn as 
Christian brethren, who had urged this conference with them 
with no despotic and guileful intent, but in the hope of being 
reconciled with them in bonds of honourable amity and inter- 
communion. Never since the Council of Florence (1439) had 
so many Greek ecclesiastics been assembled together in any 
part of Western Christendom, Their mission now was the 
same as then, but the venue, as the French say, had changed. 
Then they came, cowed by the terrific onset of Turkish 
Mohammedanism, submitting to a union with the papacy if it 
did not outrage the orthodox faith of their church, that they 
might obtain succour from the Christian nations of the 
West. Then they met only representatives of the papacy, 
who urged them by threats or deceived them by forgeries, 
to acknowledge the primacy of the pope. Now they came 
with the strength of the Czardom at their back, and they 
came to meet representatives of so-called Catholic Churches 
in Europe ; that equally with them repudiated the insolent 
pretensions of the pope, and desired union with the Eastern 
Churches, that they might together combat the more power- 
fully the flagitious claim he had just announced to universal 
dictatorship over all Christian men and Christian states. 

It was of marvellous interest to see the meeting—the ren- 
contre—of the ablest men of Eastern and Western Catholic 
Churches, after such an interval of separation, and inspired by 
such considerations. And the interest was none the less that 
the theme of their conference was that brief phrase of the creed, 
“Filioque ;” which had for Greek orthodoxy such stupendous im- 
port ; and which, though small enough, had been a battlefield 
of centuries, and had cut Christendom in twain. Now, in this 
nineteenth century, were to be renewed the subtle metaphysical 
disputations on the mysteries of the Trinity, which had re- 
sounded through the first seven councils. A veritable council of 
the ancient and alone genuine type, in which theology proper, 
the doctrine of the Godhead, was to be discussed, was to be 
opened on the banks of the Rhine. And it might be assumed 
that on such a question the erudition and speculative genius of 
the Greek Church would be seen to highest advantage ; whilst 
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the learned “ Old Catholic” theologians, with Déllinger at their 
head, men who were confessedly the first masters of patristic 
lore and Catholic theology in Western Europe, would be 
consummate expounders and defenders of the Western Creed. 
To attend this conference was therefore a lesson in ecclesias- 
tical history, picturing before one’s eyes an ancient council of 
the Church; and a lesson on the development of theology, 
shewing how creeds have grown, for the learning of which 
opportunities are now rare. 

As I was at the conference, and followed carefully all its 
proceedings; and as I met in the intervals of the sessions many 
members of the several churches represented there, may I be 
permitted to lay some of my gleanings before the reader? I 
select those that have interest (1) as bearing on debated ques- 
tions respecting the constitution of the Church, (2) as dealing 
with the modern claims of the Papacy, or (3) as affecting 
Christian doctrine. 

Before, however, touching on those more important reminis- 
cences, let me notice some things that struck an observer in 
the conference and out of the conference, with respect to the 
parties that were chiefly concerned in it. Of course, on enter- 
ing the room the Greek ecclesiastics took the attention at 
once, with their black flowing robes, and especially their black 
immovable tall brimless hats—real chimney-pot structures. 
These varied slightly in form according to the dignity of the 
wearer, but all alike were stationed unchangeably on the head, 
at meals and at the public conference, in the open air and in 
private rooms, and might have seemed a natural “ capital” to 
the Greek head. This black mitre, however, alone gave any 
distinction to the Greek ecclesiastics in the conference. There 
they spoke little; nor, with the exception of the Archbishop of 
Syra’s whispers to the president (for he was too unwell to 
speak), was that little of consequence. They reserved them- 
selves for the private conferences of their own party, which were 
held every evening. It was however greatly to their credit that 
all the Greek bishops and priests, as well as professors present, 
were perfectly conversant with the German language, so that the 
discussions could be carried on in German. For the benefit of 
the English present, the substance of the discussions was given 
by Déllinger in English. It was not needful that it should be 
given also in Russ or Greek for the benefit of the Orientals, 
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Nay, in this one respect the Russians and the Greeks 
held the superiority over the other nationalities represented : 
none even of the learned Germans present could have dis- 
cussed difficult theological problems in Greek or Russian, as 
they did in German. It accordingly elevated one’s notions of 
the orthodox Church of the east, usually conceived as slumber- 
ing in medieval night, drugged into torpor by her inane 
superstitions, to find her leaders not only expert in theo- 
logical science, but perfectly familiar with German thought 
and speech. It was also a pleasing surprise to learn that 
some of the bishops and doctors present had been students 
of theology in German universities, and had attended the 
lectures not only of Catholic, but also of eminent Protestant 
professors, such as Tholuck, Miiller, Beck, &. As the Greek 
ecclesiastics did not say much in the conference, it was left to 
the professors of theology present from St Petersburg and 
Athens, laymen like Dollinger, to maintain the cause of 
the Greek Church, and to exhibit from day to day the con- 
clusions which the Greek representatives in their private 
sittings had reached at the several stages of the proceedings. 
And I but express the universal feeling of admiration enter- 
tained by all in the conference at the large and ready scholar- 
ship, the philosophical criticism, the argumentative force, and 
the eloquence of the two professors, Dr Ossinin from St 
Petersburg and Dr Damalas from Athens, who conducted, 
if I may use the expression, the case of the orthodox Church 
in the conference. It will certainly ill become any Anglican 
Englishman to disparage the Russo-Greek Church, till he can 
boast in his Church theological scholars who can cope with 
those Greek doctors. Assuredly the theological scholarship 
and acumen of the English representatives at Bonn were 
greatly at fault, and contrasted poorly with the masterful 
erudition and the historic judgment evinced by their Old 
Catholic and Russo-Greek confréres in the conference. It 
was humiliating to an Englishman to find so many dis- 
tinguished Anglican scholars who were unable to take part in 
the general discussion in German, and who therefore had to 
receive at Déllinger’s hands special interpretations of what 
transpired, rendered by that old Nestor in most accurate 
English. But still more humiliating, that on subjects and in 
a domain of historical theology which Anglican scholars pecu- 
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liarly affect, viz., the Fathers and Councils, the literature 
and doctrine, of the ancient undivided Church, the ablest of 
them sat as learners rather than assessors in the discussion, 
and failed often to comprehend the real points at issue, or the 
reasons which make the Western Churches hold firmly the 
doctrine of the double procession. It is true that English 
clergymen are for the most part practical rather than scholarly ; 
but a Church which has sinecures for learned recluses, 
university professorships, and diocesan colleges, in far greater 
number than any other Church, ought to have scholars ranking 
with the first of the world. And the Anglican Church, boast- 
ing to mould itself after the Church of the Augustinian age, 
should have pre-eminent authority in the theology of that age. 
One result of the Bonn conference ought to be the formation 
of a school of scientific theology in the Anglican Church, for 
at present Anglican theology is at a discount at home and 
abroad. Lightfoot is indeed a scholar, but he is not an 
Anglican. He is an older catholic than any that were at 
Bonn. He belongs to the age and school of Paul, rather than 
of Augustine. 

Of all the noticeable persons and things in the conference, 
none is to be compared with its president and his doings during 
those laborious days. He was an ever-growing marvel! An 
old man, yet not one gray line streaked the thin brown hair 
that shaded his thin furrowed face. At six every morning he 
took his header in the Rhine. At ten he entered with agile 
step and pleasant smile the conference hall. He opened each 
morning’s conference with a luminous, well-arranged discourse, 
of nearly two hours’ length, without having a note to aid him. 
He interspersed frequent speeches briefer or longer, correcting 
or confirming other speakers. He rarely sat during the con- 
ference. In the afternoon he spoke altogether in English with 
the English present, speaking again for upwards of an hour at 
a time in beautifully lucid, accurate sentences. His memory 
seemed never at fault, whether in making quotations from 
forgotten Greek Fathers, or in tracing in rapid lines the history 
of Greek and Latin doctrine and their inter-relations with 
each other. The modern world and the present time were as 
well known to him as the past. He corrected Anglicans 
speaking of their own doctrine ; and when one Anglican clergy- 
man suggested to him that they should celebrate the holy 
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communion together—“ You forget,” said he, with a quiet 
smile, “the Public Worship Regulation Bill” His vigour 
seemed never to abate, for in addition to the six hours of the 
conference, he had the long private consultations and the 
drafting of those documents containing numerous quotations 
from the Greek Fathers and doctors, which ultimately led to 
the good understanding which the conference aimed at and 
achieved. I had heard his friends, themselves eminent scholars, 
speak with eulogies that seemed fantastic of the marvellous 
range and accuracy of his knowledge—that he was a sort of 
embodied and ambulating Bodleian. I now credit and must 
echo these eulogies. He disported himself in that conference, 
where most learned Catholic theologians of the East and West 
were assembled, as a courteous gentleman, but also as a doctor 
doctorum—a hierophant of scholars. 

1. On Church Doctrine.—All who met at Bonn called them- 
selves, par excellence, Churchmen. The article in the Creed 
which they recite with special fervour is, “I believe in the 
holy catholic Apostolic Church.” Now, I confess to no less 
ardent faith in the Church than any of them, and recite that 
article with as much fervour as they. As a Protestant, however, 
I feel that I now use these words of the Creed in their true 
and primitive sense, from which they have been more or less 
perverted by modern so-called Catholics of every school. I 
was, however, delighted to find how much of the earlier faith 
and usage of the Apostolic Church has been retained among 
the Greeks, and is being revived among the Old Catholics. 
For example, like, I daresay, most Englishmen, I had learnt 
most of what I knew of the Greek Church from Dean Stanley’s 
picturesque history. That history, however, relates to the 
Russo-Greek Church, an Established Church in which the 
Czar exercises prerogatives of which the Queen knows nothing. 
In the Greek Church not under the authority of the Czar, 
there are traces of an earlier purer Church life which greatly 
interested me. Most of the bishoprics are exceedingly small ; 
a small town with the scattered villages lying round about 
forming one diocese or church. Thus the primitive usage is 
maintained, when the absolute conditions determining the 
limit of a church or bishopric were two—(1), that all the 
members of the church should assemble in the central or 
mother church; and (2), that the bishop should himself 
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preach in the outlying stations. It is a striking corroborate 
evidence of this “ original” constitution and limit of the local 
church, and also a certain testimony to the original and proper 
meaning of the word “Catholic,” that the Eastern nestorians 
and Jacobites still call the central or metropolitan church 
of a diocese or parish “the Catholic” church, and that in large 
Greek churches everywhere the nave is still called the “catho- 
licon,” as being that part of the church in which all the members 
of the local or district church were wont to assemble for worship. 
The “Catholic” Church meant,and must mean,that church which 
is made up of all the faithful. Further, in the Greek Church 
the laity have retained the right, and often exercise it, of choos- 
ing their own bishop and priests, and also, in emergencies, of 
deposing them. But most interesting, as a relic of the ancient 
liberty of the Church, is the privilege which the laity retain of 
preaching in the churches. There is life stirring in the dry 
bones of the Eastern Church. One man was present at the 
Bonn conference of whom. probably we shall hear more by- 
and-bye in England—Dr Marulis, who was educated in Ger- 
many, chiefly under Dr Fabri, at the Evangelical Mission 
House in Barmen, and who has established a seminary for the 
education of religious teachers at Serres, in Macedonia. He 
has now seventy pupils in this normal seminary, and the 
intention of Dr Marulis is, that these men being trained to 
conduct schools amid the Greek population in the East, should 
also, wherever they are settled, preach the gospel in the 
churches round about their school. Dr Marulis, I am informed, 
is himself a most powerful preacher, a true evangelist, a man 
of intense spiritual enthusiasm; and already his incessant 
preaching and his educational labours have led to a great 
spiritual awakening throughout Macedonia, Epirus, and Illyria. 
Everywhere, too, it is said, his services, and those of his teachers, 
are not only allowed, but are sought after by bishops, priests, 
and people alike. What, however, beyond any evidence of 
mere report, I can surely testify is this: that Dr Marulis was 
evidently greatly honoured by all the Greek dignitaries pre- 
sent at Bonn, and that his work in Macedonia is being sus- 
tained by a most influential committee in Germany, of which 
the well-known Von Bethmann-Hollweg is the president ; and 
the equally well-known Drs Christlieb and Nasse of Bonn, and 
Fabri of Barmen, are members. Facts like these cannot fail 
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to give some hope concerning the Eastern Churches ; which 
may play an important part in the solution of the Eastern 
question. To me they afforded gratifying evidence of that 
primeval apostolic Church order which the Greeks, with their 
stereotyped “orthodoxy,” have tenaciously preserved. 

Now, wherein do these Greek churches and the Old 
Catholic Church in Germany agree? In one cardinal point, 
iu which they stand nearer to Protestant churches than to 
either Romanists or Anglicans, viz., that the Church consists 
not of the hierarchy, but of all “the faithful.” They re- 
cognise and honour the rights of the laity in the Church. 
They insist that the Church to which Christ has given the 
power of the keys, has endowed with the plenitude of his 
grace, and uses as the instrument of his saving work in the 
world, is the congregatio fideliwm, the organised fellowship 
of the faithful. They teach in common that the bishop and 
priest must be elected to his office by the voice of the people ; 
and that whatever grace he is able to administer in his office 
is simply because and in so far as he embodies and represents 
the truth and life which are treasured in the fellowship of all 
the members of the Church. They likewise enforce the 
primitive doctrine of “unity” in the Church, as meaning a 
living and visible fellowship in the one local Church, and 
not a subjection to one despotic ruler of the Church. These 
are great spiritual elemental truths in apostolic Church 
doctrine, and, so far, we may rejoice in their acceptance. They 
are, however, obscured, if not violated, by the “sacramental ” 
theory of orders and apostolic succession which they both hold, 
and strangely enough deem to be a pillar of “Catholic faith 
and practice.” For it contradicts and nullifies the truly Catholic 
and spiritual doctrine they hold so firmly, viz., that a bishop or 
priest only represents and dispenses what is the common faith 
and grace of the whole Church. These two doctrines cannot 
cohere in one church or system. Either the bishop receives 
his authority, and all the influence that attends his words and 
acts, from his representative and official character in the 
Church, or he receives it by direct succession and heritage 
from the apostles. He cannot receive it from both sources. 
This subject was one of constant discussion in private on the 
banks of the Rhine last August. The Roman Church indeed 
does not, and never did, insist on the “succession” with such 
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peremptoriness as the Anglicans. It affirms truly that the 
one permanent visible Church authenticates its own orders. 
Its orders are not, though valid and maintained by a 
supernatural certainty of succession, needful for its authenti- 
cation. Both the Greeks and the Old Catholics in like 
manner treat this question more liberally than the Anglicans. 
With them, miserabile dictu, it is everything. The very fact, 
whether the English Church has any existence, and can be a 
vehicle of spiritual grace to men, must depend on the infallible 
accuracy with which a line of bishops through eighteen 
hundred years, have been canonically ordained by canonical 
bishops! Upon such an accident of accidents the living 
breath of Christ’s Church and the salvation of men depends. 
I ventured on an affirmation and challenge to the most 
erudite and influential Anglican at the conference, which made 
his faith stagger. In the Roman See itself, the ruling See 
for centuries in Latin Christendom, the succession to its 
episcopate, the papacy, was not determined by the ordination of 
other bishops ; “ the power of the keys” in that Church lapsed 
on the death of the pope to the Church itself; and the 
cardinals, who were the officers and dignitaries of that church, 
elected the new pope. No pope can elect his successor; and 
there is, therefore, no proper succession in what is called 
Peter’s See. Reminding the Anglican dignitary of this fact, 
I asked him for one example during the first three centuries 
in which the bishop of any one Church received his official 
authority and his high prerogatives in that Church from 
any act of other bishops who were representatives of other 
churches. No principle was deemed more momentous, or 
was more sacredly cherished, than the independence of each 
local church and of its bishop. That he, and therefore 7 
through him, should receive all the plenitude of Christ’s grace 
from the officers of other churches, was to deny its own true 
succession from the apostles, and to render its existence at 
once intermittent and dependent on contingencies extraneous 
to itself, a thought which is repugnant to the whole tenour of 
church-faith and conduct in the first centuries. The bishops 
of other churches were present at the election and ordination 
of every bishop in his church, in order to see that his election 
was rightly conducted, that he was a man who held the gifts 
that qualified him for his office ; and then to certify by a public 
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and formal act that they were satisfied in these respects, and 
that both the church and its bishop were fully recognised as 
members of the universal Church. But the bishop received his 
office, his authority, and whatever grace clothed his acts and 
speech, by direct commission from his church, which commission 
was certified and recognised by the leading officers of other 
churches.’ 

The views held by Protestants on the development of 
doctrine in the Church, were confirmed by remarkable testimony 
at this conference. 1st. As tothe way in which Arian heresy died 
out in the Church. Dr Dollinger, in shewing how he looked 
forward to a ripening intelligence and faith in the Western 
Church gradually to undermine the monstrous assumptions of 
the Vatican Council, remarked that the Arian heresy in the 
west, where it lingered for centuries, was not extinguished by 
learned discussions or by tyrannous persecutions, but by the 
growing consciousness among Christians of the incompatibility 
of the great doctrines of redemption with any faith that denied 
the divinity of the Redeemer. Work, merits, gifts, honours, so 
great as His, could only be attributed to God. In this most 
splendid, even prerogative, instance of the triumph of the faith 
over heresy, it was the living Christian sense of believing 
people, and not theological discussions or tyrannical enact- 
ments, that infallibly saved and secured the true faith of the 
Church. It will be remembered, too, how during the first 
three centuries the Church, having alone this organon of 
Christian truth, namely, a living faith in Jesus Christ, escaped 
the most perilous and seductive heresies which threatened the 
fundamental principles of the gospel.’ 2d. Déllinger shewed 
how Augustine, the great Latin Father, failed to understand 
the doctrine of the Greek Fathers upon the essential relations 


' This is of course a statement of the Congregationalist view on this point, 
from which that of Presbyterians differs somewhat.— Ed. 

? Mr Palmer, in his book ‘‘ On the Church,” vol. ii. p. 134, counts more 
than ninety heresies which were suppressed before the Council of Nice. St 
Augustine himself says of the Pelagian heresy, ‘‘ What need was there of 
gathering a Synod to condemn a manifest mischief? As though no heresy 
had ever been condemned, except by the gathering of a Synod! Whereas, 
contrariwise, there were very few heresies to condemn where there was any 
such need ; and incomparably many more heresies have been rejected and 
condemned when they arose ; and thence they could be made known through 
the rest of the world as things to be avoided.” —Xpp. cont. Pelag. finis. 
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of the Holy Ghost to the Father and Son, because of his very 
imperfect acquaintance with Greek. He thus failed to transmit 
faithfully the current of traditional doctrine, as it flowed in the 
Greek Church ; and instead of repeating the ancient primitive 
doctrine (or, as Déllinger would say, the revealed doctrine) 
transmitted by tradition in the Church which the Greeks 
faithfully preserved, he indulged in personal speculations on 
this transcendent theme. His writings accordingly on this 
subject (and if on this subject, why not on others ?), instead of 
being authoritative witnesses of the primitive tradition, are 
merely philosophical dissertations setting forth his individual 
opinion. They, however, are the storehouse from which the 
schoolmen of the west drew out their dogmatic definitions and 
formule on all points of Christian doctrine, imposing these as 
the true primitive tradition on Western Christendom. By 
Déllinger’s testimony, therefore, Augustine mistook the primi- 
tive tradition in respect to one of the most important doctrines, 
because he could not read Greek; and handed down his 
erroneous speculative view to the future ages of the Church, 
who relied on him as the most faithful and authoritative 
witness of the “faith” revealed to the Church apart from 
Scripture, and preserved by tradition. His philosophy, and not 
God’s revelation, for fourteen hundred years has been the funda- 
mentum fidei forming the basis of the Catholic faith. Thus 
palpably in one vital instance has “tradition,” according to the 
highest Catholic authority, been falsified for the Latin Church ; 
and human speculation is proved to be the source of what men 
imagine to be divine truth. But if Déllinger, a scholar of the 
Latin Church, affirmed so much of the great Latin Father ; that 
most eminent Greek scholar, Professor Ossinin, charged almost 
the same speculative and critical freedom on the great Greek 
Fathers when they expounded the most essential Christian 
verities. Thus, in minimising the value of Dr Déllinger’s long 
list of passages from the most eminent Greek Fathers, which 
affirm a procession of the Spirit from the Son, he was 
not slow to pronounce these to be personal opinions, specula- 
tive renderings of a mysterious truth, philosophemata. He 
shewed elaborately that we need to weigh carefully these 
sentences of the Fathers, and to estimate their worth according 
to the school of opinion in which they were trained and the 
circumstances under which they wrote. Most true, I gladly 
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assent. But what, then, of the tradition of the Church which 
is deposited in these Fathers, and can only be unearthed from 
them? With respect to this awful doctrine of the essential 
interrelations of the Persons of the Trinity, can any statement 
be possibly accepted as embodying a revelation of God to the 
Apostolic Church, when after the silence of two or three 
centuries the Fathers who first speak of it speak thus variously, 
and with an argumentative style which betokens a philosophic 
argument, and not an august tradition to be inviolably pre- 
served ? Most assuredly I could not but feel, on leaving the 
conference, that these Christian scholars, arguing and speaking 
thus of the Fathers, must abandon the monstrous figment of 
tradition which now alone gives in their eyes sanction to 
institutions and theories which Protestants repudiate. The 
early Church itself exalted the books of the New Testament, 
because they were the uncorrupted monuments of the apostolic 
times and teaching, as the canon of faith and ordinances in 
the Church. And Anglicans and Old Catholics who accept 
with such reverence the judgments of the early Church, had 
better scrupulously adhere to this judgment. The free, subtle, 
profound, and wise thoughts of Greek and Latin Fathers, may 
be most helpful to the theology of our time in studying the 
deep things of God: but they must not be bound on the 
intellect and conscience of men as heing either remembered 
revelations or immediate inspirations of God. 

2. The Modern Claims of the Papacy.—As much has been 
written on this subject, I need not reproduce here what was said 
at Bonn; but one thing almost startled me, 2.¢. the distinctness 
and the certitude with which Déllinger, speaking with the 
authority of one who had studied most minutely the action of 
the Roman cura for fifty years, aud with the dispassionateness 
of an old scholar, announced the gigantic aims and methods of 
the modern papacy. Briefly these are, through that civil and 
political freedom which is the boast of modern society, either 
to work dissolution and anarchy, in order thus, as in the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, to build up again a colossal 
spiritual and political despotism like that of medizval Europe; 
or more directly, to coerce, by means of popular suffrage, the 
governments of Europe to uphold and obey its autocratic rule. 
Such are its aims and methods. It was for no light cause that 
the Ultramontane party in the Church enterprised and per- 
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sistently carried through their bold conception to organise the 
whole Church under the immediate jurisdiction of the Pope, 
and to clothe him with the divine authority of an infallible 
ruler. 

The whole Church’s immense resources was thus converted 
into one vast engine, placed immediately under the Pope’s 
absolute control. With what object was this unheard-of power 
concentrated in one hand? The Syllabus gives us the answer. 
And hence the anxiety and agitation throughout Catholic 
Europe in reference to the Vatican Decrees, which do not 
touch theology, but alter fundamentally the relations of the 
Roman Church to civil society. On one point, however, 
Déllinger gave information, which deserves earnest heed of 
statesmen and others, as to the firm relentless purpose of 
Rome to use force in her conflict with modern freedom. To 
this end she has not only declared this to be her right and 
duty in the Syllabus ; argued the necessity and expediency of 
it by her chief theologians, such as Liberatore, Schrader, and 
in all the Ultramontane journals amenable to her influence ; 


but her most solemn acts reveal the same fearful policy. 
Déllinger said :— 


“T have been for fifty years a professor of theology, and in all my 
lectures I have always taught that no force dared be put on the conscience 
of those who did not think as I did; and neither Rome nor my own nor 
any other bishop ever told me I was teaching error. Yet now the doctrine 
of Rome is that such teaching is heretical. It is true that it has always 
been Rome’s practice, as indeed may be charged to the account of all 
great church bodies, to oppress those who differed from her; but now it is 
a dogma of her religion; and her most solemn acts shew that it is a 
dogma she intends to magnify and enforce. Before any member of the 
Church is canonised, his life and every one of his works are rigorously 
searched and examined by a special commission in Rome, and this highest 
honour of the Church is only conferred if in everything Rome approves of 
his conduct and his doctrine. Well, there have been two recent canonisa- 
tions, which shew not only what Rome approves, but what she specially 
honours. Archbishop Kanczewitsch was the instrument of Rome in 
Poland during the sixteenth century in forcing by bloodshed the Greek 
Catholics into submission to Rome, and in carrying out the Jesuit plan of 
union, at the cost of endless persecution in that country. He was canonised 
just before the Vatican Council. And Peter Arbues, of Spain, has also 
been canonised ; who had no distinction whatever, save that in the same 
century he so cruelly and relentlessly persecuted heretics, that at last he 
was himself killed by the relatives of those he had inhumanly tortured.” 


The executive butchers of the Inquisition are now the favoured 
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saints in the Roman Church. And in these two canonisations 
we see that the dogma which is now for the first an articulus 
fidei to every Roman Catholic, viz., that the Roman Church 
should use force to coerce the faith of men, is being magnified 
as of capital importance, and is being especially enforced on 
the consciences of “ the faithful.” 

3. With respect to the doctrine that was under discussion at 
Bonn, namely the procession of the Holy Spirit, unending ridi- 
cule has been poured, alike by the secular and religious press, on 
the theme and the methods of the discussion. I feel that I am 
personally too much influenced by the modern ignorance of 
“Theology,” in the strict sense of the word, and by the inapti- 
tude, if not incapacity, of our age for the study it ignores, not to 
sympathise somewhat with that abounding ridicule which shot 
a broad grin over Europe. But one thing is overlooked by 
those who thus nauseate the subtleties of the primitive Greek 
theology, when they are, it is thought, impertinently obtruded 
on our nineteenth century wisdom, and retailed in the pages of 
our penny press by reporters who, like one at Bonn, when the 
phrase, “procession of the Holy Ghost” was repeated, asked his 
neighbour in pencil, “when and where the procession took 
place,” hoping to fill half a column with a graphic account of 
the scene. And that which is overlooked, to my judgment 
sanctifies the procedure which has been contemned, namely, 
the object for which these discussions were undertaken. The 
Eastern Churches have kept aloof from intercourse with 
Western Churches, and have stagnated in their isolation, 
mainly by reason of their horror at the heretical addition to 
the Constantinopolitan creed which all these Western Churches 
had sanctioned. It is no small matter to bring these churches 
into living communication and sympathy with the varied, 
freer, more spiritual thought of the West. The difference in 
the tone of mind manifested by the Orientals last August, 
compared with the preceding year, struck all who had 
attended both conferences. There was last August a larger 
tolerance, a spirit of concession, a desire to find some common 
ground of agreement on which their several creeds might be 
harmonised, which had not been apparent in the former years. 
So much had been wrought by only one season of friendly 
communion! To remove a misconception that kept the great 
Churches in the East and the millions that belong to them 
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insulated from the West, to open a bridge that might facilitate 
the transmission of living thought and sympathy from the 
West to the East, and further an active intercommunion 
between Christians who had been long in antagonism to each 
other, was verily a laudable object. And to gain it, I am 
willing that our age should even perforce endure the discussion 
of things it wots not of. Further, the doctrine itself may not 
be so puerile and effete as our journalists have said it is. 
Were the “theological” faculty again to revive in the Christian 
Church,—in other words, were the Church again with the 
mightiest and most delicate powers of thought, to gather 
into systematic form the vast synthesis of the doctrine of her 
faith, and to trace anew as far as the human mind may 
penetrate such a problem, the vital relations between the 
many elements of that doctrine and between that doctrine and 
other scientific and metaphysical truth ; the question discussed 
at Bonn will have again transcendent interest, and the subtle 
metaphysics of Greek Fathers who defined for the Church the 
doctrine of the Trinity, will be appraised more highly than 
now. For if there be a doctrine beyond all others that 
awaits inquiry and definition in a future theology, it is the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost. The question of “revelation,” 
on the one hand, and of “ the Church” on the other—the two 
burning questions of our time—are emphatically parts of this 
doctrine. The Holy Spirit in “the Book,” and in “the 
Church,” as Revealer of truth, as Giver of life, becomes thns 
the centre of Christian thought. And as Theology and 
Christology have occupied the past, so Pneumatology will 
find its place in the future. 

For the present, however, at Bonn, the Westerns had to 
justify to the Greeks their retention in all their creeds of the 
word “ filioque,” which formed no part of the Nicene Symbol. 
There must be some truth contained in this expression which 
is felt to be important, and to have conclusive authority ; 
seeing that it gained universal acceptance in the West 
though it was not dogmatically imposed by any ecclesiastical 
body, and that it has been retained without exception in the 
confessions and creeds of all Protestant Churches. That truth, 
apprehended and valued by all Christian Churches of the 
West, it was the object of the Bonn conference to testify and 
commend to the Oriental Churches. And this was done by 
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shewing them (1) that the doctrine taught and received in 
the Western Churches, summed up in the phrase “filioque,” 
had in fact been primarily derived from the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church, and (2) that it was therefore to be found 
in those Fathers whom the Oriental Churches still regarded as 
their magistri fidei, and whose “ definitions” they submis- 
sively accepted. But the argument necessarily took a wider 
sweep. The Westerns maintained the doctrine asserted in 
their creed, on those grounds which are familiar to all students 
of “ Pearson on the Creed.” And to these lines of argument 
two others might be added which will serve to shew at once 
the metaphysical and the spiritual phases of the doctrine. 
(1.) The Greeks concede that the temporal mission of the 
Holy Ghost is “from the Father and the Son;” that so far as 
relates to his presence and operations in the world, he comes 
to us equally from the Son and from the Father. But that 
which is ‘temporal ” must have its “ground” in that which 
is eternal, It were impossible to conceive of the Father 
being sent even on a temporal mission by the Son or by the 
Spirit. That the Son and the Spirit are sent by the Father 
in time, depends on the eternal relationship subsisting between 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity. In the same way the 
fact that the Spirit receives his temporal mission from the 
Son, depends on a prior eternal relationship between the 
Spirit and the Son making this mission possible. (2.) The 
Holy Spirit is emphatically in the Church the Spirit of 
Christ. He communicates the fulness of Christ’s life, and 
administers Christ’s manifold gifts, to each member of Christ’s 
body the Church (1 Cor. iv. 13). He is not only a representa- 
tive of Christ. He is infinitely more. He communicates 
Christ’s very nature, and applies the benefits of mediation 
to each of Christ’s living members. As Tertullian aptly 
phrases it: He comes “vicariam navare operam,” to fulfil a 
vicarious work. Does not this truth imply the mysterious 
fact of his procession from the Son, in that he must 
possess all the virtue and character of the Son whom thus 
he perfectly reveals to our spirit, and whose grace he perfectly 
administers in Christ’s Church. The truth that the Lord 
Jesus Christ perfectly reveals the Father, has been justly made 
the ground of argument to shew the mystery of His union with 
and derivation from the Father, i.e. the mystery of His being 
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from the Father, and as such, partaker of his divine perfections. 
Now the same reasoning, or, I may call it, the same intuition of 
the Christian mind, leads us necessarily to infer the derivation of 
the Spirit from the Son as well as the Father, seeing that Scrip- 
ture ascribes to him not only the divine perfections derived 
from the Father, but the attributes and gifts of the Son, which 
he not only reveals, but in measure imparts, “ dividing to every 
man severally as he will.” I must here pause, however, feel- 
ing now as I felt at Bonn, that it is most difficult to discuss 
dialectically these mysteries of Revelation, and to maintain 
that reverential awe which should bow the spirit and veil the 
face before the glory of the triune God. Yet I may have said 
enough to shew that, as an element of theological science, the 
doctrine of the Double Procession is important. It is rightly 
cherished by the Western Churches ; and not only as a symbol 
of peace, but as a symbol of truth, they do well to commend to 
the Eastern Churches the truth which they hold, and which, 
as was proved at Bonn, the Fathers of the Greek Church also 
held. We may say of this as of other doctrines of Scripture, 
in Augustine’s words: “ Bone sunt in Scripturis sacris myster- 
iorum profunditates, que ob hoc teguntur, ne vilescant, ob 
hoc queruntur, ut exerceant, ob hoc autem aperiuntur ut 
pascant.” J. B. Paton. 
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wits Church of the present time is nearest the apostolic 
model, is a question that Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Independent writers all answer quite satisfactorily to 
themselves out of the same Scriptures. Leaving this question 
in the hands of those who have undertaken it, it is still a 
legitimate field of inquiry to ask, What form of Church 
government shews itself best suited to meet the demand made 
upon the Church by the world’s varied necessities? Which 
form is best suited at once to satisfy the wants of highly 
organised states of society, and the more simple tastes and 
habits of country life? Which form is elastic enough to meet 
at the same time the requirements of peasant communities 
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and those of the lapsed classes of our great cities? Which 
can satisfy the wants and aspirations of those in the higher 
ranks of life, and also supply the needed spiritual sustenance 
to the humble cottager? Which can meet the needs of the 
Old World inhabitant, with his conventionalities and deno- 
minational bias, and, at the same time, follow the settler, freed 
from many of his long cherished notions, and destitute too 
often of all religious interest, to the forests and prairie-lands 
of the New World? The system that has within it the 
elements to satisfy these varied conditions, and carry on 
Christ’s work successfully in them all, is put to a strain that 
is probably far greater than that to which apostolic times 
themselves subjected it. 

The present paper is restricted to the examination of how 
far the Presbyterian system meets the peculiar conditions of 
New World settlement—in other words, to the examination of 
the features and working of what, in the absence of a more 
accurate phrase, may be called Pioneer Presbyterianism. In 
the history of Canadian Presbyterianism we have a specially 
excellent opportunity of observing the power of the Presby- 
terian system to adopt itself to the changed conditions and 
peculiar institutions of a new home, when transplanted from 
its original habitat. 

Presbyterianism in Canada was introduced from different 
directions. It seems to have been rather the product of 
individual effort than the result of any comprehensive plan of 
action on the part of the parent churches—the Church of 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church, and the Presby- 
terian Churches of the United States. Though the general 
principles taught by all the early missionaries were the same, 
and though it might have been thought that their common 
needs and weakness would drive them together, yet we find that 
a plan of general union that was proposed so early as 1818 failed. 
Long after this the Church of Scotland, as we shall see, could 
not even preserve her autonomy. And yet in looking at all 
the circumstances, to the writer these failures of union and 
these divisions seem but the necessary antecedents of the birth 
of the true national Church of Canada, which has been formed 
by the great union of 1875. It is most common for superficial 
observers to deplore the differences of opinion, the conflict of 
ideas, the distressing dead-locks and divisions that have taken 
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place in the church, and to quote subsequent unions as a 
proof of the senselessness and sinfulness of these unhappy 
struggles. .A closer view, however, shews that thus only was 
truth in many cases preserved, True it is that had the church 
no unsanctified leaven in it, such features would have been 
happily wanting ; but partially sanctified human nature being 
such as it is, these struggles are often but the fever-heat and 
spasms by which ill-considered modes of action, wrong motives, 
and dangerous principles are burned out or purged away from 
the Christian Church. 

It was in 1844, a period ever memorable in the Presbyterian 
annals of the world, that a part of the Presbyterian Synod 
deemed it wise to cling to the parent Church of Scotland, and 
to keep in accord in sentiment and action with that church. 
As was likely under these circumstances to be the case, those 
so decided lived on memories of the past rather than on pre- 
sent facts, and in consequence guided their course of action 
rather by what existed, than by principles aiming at meeting 
the wants of communities hitherto unreached by Presbyterian 
effort. Canadian Presbyterianism thus assumed two well- 
marked types—the one strongly conservative and historic in 
its character, the other eminently expansive and progressive ; 
the one wedded to archaic forms, the other a Presbyterianism 
throwing herself into the young life of the country where her 
lot is cast, and modifying her modes of procedure and methods 
of working to meet the requirements of her situation. The 
consequence has been, that the older branch did not keep pace 
with the younger ; for the latter, appreciating the work to be 
done in a country into which at that time the stream of immi- 
gration was beginning to flow rapidly, having cast herself adrift 
from her connection with the Church of Scotland, as having 
no churches, no endowments, no glebes, and no standing, was 
compelled to throw herself upon the sympathies of the people, 
to declare herself a native church, and to modify her methods 
of procedure to the sometimes abused, but in this case 
probably true sentiment, Vow populi, vow Dei. No doubt 
it was with some hesitancy and compunction that those 
belonging to the infant church, who were thus driven into 
courses of action that conflicted with old prejudices, took the 
steps they did; but many of them have lived to see, in the 
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development and power of the church they were instrumental 
in forming, the truth that in church procedure and courses of 
action— 
‘*God fulfils himself in many ways, _ 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

It would be unjust to pass without notice that branch of 
the Presbyterian Church which existed side by side with the 
Church of Scotland in 1844—small in numbers, but quite as 
tenacious as the Church of Scotland of her Scottish connection, 
and seemingly unwilling to cast in her lot with the land of her 
adoption. This was the United Presbyterian Church, which 
was not only foreign in her sympathies, not recognising 
national life or national boundaries as at all bound up with 
church life, but had the additional weakness of exalting the 
Voluntary principle—a true and useful subordinate tenet— 
almost into the grotesque position of an article of faith. This 
principle necessarily involved one strong point, however ; she 
was a church of the people, albeit of the small section of the 
community she sought to reach. It was this common prin- 
ciple that in 1861 brought the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada and the branch of the United Presbyterian Church 
into one body ; and the Lord has greatly blessed the union. 
That great, even marked, prosperity has been vouchsafed to 
this church of the people is freely admitted by all. It may 
be interesting to investigate the modified courses of action 
which, under God, seemed to have resulted thus, as well as to 
keep in view the events by which the older church was borne 
along. The conditions to which the Presbyterian system 
needed to be adapted were the following :— 

Canada in 1844 was a sparsely-settled country. Our first 
missionaries tell us they can scarcely realise, as they look 
upon our now wide expanses of golden wheat-fields, and upon 
her busy commercial centres, that she ever was the dull, 
backward, uninviting land that they knew her to be. Presby- 
terian families, varying from fifteen to forty in a group, might 
be found in a radius of eight or ten miles from numerous 
centres ; but it was only in some few localities marked by such 
names as Dumfries, Ayr, Perth, Lanark, and in the few towns 
of the country, that what might by the greatest courtesy be 
called a self-supporting congregation could be found. The 
people in these many scattered groups were under influences 
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of a kind well adapted for weaning them from the church of 
their fathers. In Canada West there was a dominant Epis- 
copal Church that at the date of the Disruption might be 
called absolute in all things, social and political. Such a 
church well equipped was able to settle and maintain 
ministers at all places of any importance, and could count on 
its large social influence to give it a strong antecedent advan- 
tage everywhere, even to its being considered the “only 
church fit for a gentleman.” 

There was also an aggressive Methodism that, with its 
system of lay preachers and itinerants, had special opportunities 
in its ability to maintain a large number of services, and to 
occupy every available point; and. it is but just to say, that 
while these preachers were extremely illiterate, and very 
frequently extravagant almost to fanaticism, yet their zeal 
and earnestness commanded the respect of all who were reli- 
giously disposed. Another fact to be borne in mind is the 
extreme poverty of these early settlers, together with the fact 
that in their own land they had not been called upon to sup- 
port their own ministers. The poor man is too often the 
creature of circumstances ; and his benefactor in poverty will 
retain a hold upon him even when he comes to enjoy 
secundiores res. Under these conditions, what must the 
church which had thrown off her “in connection with the 
Church of Scotland” do towards reaching and holding the 
Presbyterian settlers, and receiving as well her proportion of 
the large negative class found everywhere, whom it is her 
duty, if she be a living church, to reclaim from irreligion and 
indifferentism ? 

I. She boldly declared herself a church of the soil, free from 
all foreign interference, foreign connections, and foreign 
prejudices. Wherever men live under a successful form of 
government, there must grow up a sentiment of unity on some 
common basis. A nationality gradually emerges from the 
chaos of dissimilar elements. The rebellions of 1837 were the 
beginning of a weak national life in Canada, and the name 
Canadian became one which those born in Canada, or early 
brought thither, began to have some pride in acknowledging. 
It consequently followed that the church which was to retain 
its young people, and mould them into its belief under such 
adverse conditions as have been examined, must cease to be 
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an exotic, must cease to be looked upon as foreign, must identify 
itself with the land of its adoption. It must not be known as 
a Scottish church, else its principles may be obscured under its 
nationalism, and those who are not of Scottish origin repelled 
from its communion. Not that those of Scottish origin are to 
lessen in their affection for the land of their fathers; not that 
they are to lose their love for her literature, and to forget the 
achievements of Wallace wight and “the heroes of the 
Covenant ;” but the longing for the old land must be laid in 
Machpelah before the stranger can become a real inhabitant 
of the land of promise whither God has sent him. It will be 
observed, that the infant church of 1844, though in full sym- 
pathy with the Free Church of Scotland, did not place herself 
in connection with that church. She regarded her relation to 
the people of Canada as paramount even to an ecclesiastical 
connection with brethren whose heroism she admired, and so 
she declared herself the Presbyterian Church of Canada. She . 
was now free, unfettered by tradition customs or precedents, 
to take what steps seemed right and neccessary for accom- 
plishing her work under the new conditions of her colonial 
existence. No doubt many of the fathers took the step 
tremblingly ; there was much mist and darkness enveloping 
them; it is true the “in connection with” which Canadians 
now can look on as a well-nigh innocuous bond, was regarded 
by them as a connection involving participation in what they 
called the “sin of the Church of Scotland,” and was a powerful 
motive in urging a separation ; but quite as strong as this was 
the conviction, that to save the Church and adapt her to the 
times, severance from the Scottish Church was necessary. Says 
the Pastoral Letter of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada :— 


“They have perpetuated the national and exclusive character of the 
Synod. In acountry like Canada, the Presbyterian population of which 
is composed of immigrants from all quarters of the world, the idea of the 
dependance of the Synod on the Church of Scotland has operated as a 
hindrance to the entrance within her pale of Presbyterians from other 
churches, and prevented that catholic and comprehensive growth and 
developement to which she might otherwise have attained, and amidst a 
population which should have furnished her with members from all 
Presbyterian Churches, she has been little better than a church for the 
Scotch, or rather we might say the Scotch of the Establishment. A 
splendid opportunity was presented in the providence of God for putting 
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an end to the national and exclusive character, by satisfying all Presby- 
terians that she was really and thoroughly a free, independent, and 
catholic church, a church around which all Presbyterians might rally, 
because adapted and intended for all.” 


The wisest saw also that they must be in accord with the popular 
movements of the country. What these were may be stated 
in a few words. As in the case of many a young colony, the 
apple of discord had early been thrown into the arena in 
Upper Canada. His Majesty George III. had consented to 
set apart one-seventh of the whole of Upper Canada as an en- 
dowment “for the support of a Protestant clergy.” So large 
a reservation soon proved a hindrance to settlement, and a 
popular agitation began to “secularise,” as it was called, the 
“Clergy Reserves.” For a time the Church of England was 
the only church recognised as entitled to benefit from this 
endowment. In 1823 the Church of Scotland obtained from 
the Imperial Parliament a share; and afterwards the Methodist 
Church a small grant. But the popular mind was determined 
to destroy the endowment, and the manifest favouritism for 
the Church of England made a large number of those partici- 
pating in the reserves dissatisfied. The new church saw 
its duty clearly, and from the beginning became national in 
the widest sense, 2.e. in accord with the demand of the people 
that the clergy reserves as belonging to the nation should be 
devoted to some distinctively national object. 

Another question had given rise to discussion in Canada. 
There had been established by the Government King’s Col- 
lege or University, but its usefulness was much injured by 
its being an exclusive Church of England institution, the sub- 
scription of the Thirty-nine Articles even being required. The 
Church of Scotland had been compelled in self-defence to 
established “Queen’s College.” But the popular will had 
pronounced in favour of King’s College being made national. 
The new church with promptness found her allies in those 
who advocated such a measure. To men of the type of Dr 
Burns—well known in both old world and new—to men of 
such breadth and foresight do we their children owe the strong 
hold the Presbyterian Church of Canada has taken of the 
people of Canada. She has been the faithful and true expon- 
ent of equity and justice to all creeds and classes of the people. 
The memorial of the fathers stands to-day, under God’s blessing, 
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in the Church, whose wise and prudent counsels they helped 
to frame, whose faithful declaration of the gospel and intense 
sympathy with the cause of freedom and right have gained 
recognition even from their opponents, who, while complaining 
of the heat of passion and the excessive warmth of controversy 
that sometimes disfigured them, yet confess that principle and 
not expediency was their guide. Happily also for Presby- 
terianism, the branch of the church left behind, though more 
tardy than the offshoot, grew into accord with the national 
will. Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. The 
clergy reserves were secularised and given to the public 
schools; the national university has been firmly established, 
and government support withdrawn from all other colleges ; 
the stronger national life of Canada has drawn within its vortex 
even those whose hearts were aforetime over the seas, the 
younger men of the older church have become numerous, and 
her older men have passed away; and strange to say, the two 
sections of the divided church find themselves at one on all 
these points, except that of the university, and this is made 
unimportant by the stronger intellectual life of the country 
making it possible for both universities to thrive, situated as 
they are one hundred and fifty miles apart. As when two 
divergent roads in their own forest country, each by a circuitous 
route, neither free from its roughness and tedium, come into 
one again, so have their two paths brought by ways that they 
knew not, the divided brethren together again. Impelled by 
mysterious furces, the various sections of the united Church 
find themselves to-day in full accord with the popular senti- 
ment of Canada, as indeed a church of the soil, and prove the 
capability of Presbyterianism to meet obstacles arising from 
special conditions of national sentiment or of popular bias. 

Il. The iufant church of 1844 was, by its circumstances, 
compelled to give an extension of privileges to the people. It 
is true that the glory of the Presbyterian Church has ever been 
that her people have a voice in the selection of their rulers. 
Nullus episcopus, nulla ecclesia is a principle she cannot 
away with. She occupies however an intermediate position 
in this as in so many other questions. While admitting 
popular choice, she cannot forget that once chosen, the minister 
or elder is a ruler in God’s house (being appointed by the 
Lord Jesus himself) in a sense far different from that implied 
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in his being simply the choice of the people. It may readily 
be seen how the sacredness of the office, and the corollary 
from this, its permanency, may come into conflict with what is 
involved in the principle of popular choice in the new and 
changing state of young countries. When congregations are 
organized, they usually consist of from ten to twenty communi- 
cants, a large proportion of these being women; so that there 
is a very limited scope for selection of rulers. But office- 
bearers being elected ad vitam aut culpam, it comes about 
that where a congregation rises so rapidly as it often does in 
the New World, the office-bearers in a decade of years after 
the organization may not have had the approval of a tithe of 
the people. So much has this difficulty been felt in the 
United States, that the question has been for years before the 
General Assembly of making the eldership an office for a 
term of years. The absolute necessity of maintaining our 
Presbyterian principle—for we feel the danger of derogating 
anything from the office of ruler—and at the same time ob- 
taining the support and co-operation of all the people, has led 
to several wise modifications. 

1. Making the session in the early history of the congrega- 
tion as small as possible, with a due regard to efficiency. 

2. In most cases dispensing with the diaconate. 

3. In having an annually or triennially-elected board of 
managers, somewhat numerous, to whom is entrusted the 
temporal concerns of the congregation, reserving however to 
the session the right to interfere in any matter in which they 
may deem such a course required. These concessions, if we 
choose to call them such, must in a country of shifting popu- 
lation, changing opinions, and democratic institutions, approve 
themselves to those who long for the prosperity and peace of 
Zion, though many a one has been compelled to adopt them 
unwillingly, and possibly with the feeling that the decay of 
the Presbyterian polity had begun. _ It seems wiser to accept 
them as belonging to the “ days of the tabernacle,” perhaps to 
be replaced in a more fully-organised state of society, by a 
more rigid development of our system of church government. 
A similar modification has been adopted in allowing each con- 
gregation to agree upon a constitution of its own, subject, 
however, to the approval of the presbytery ; and in providing 
for an annual congregational meeting to consider the affairs of 
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the congregation. It may be mentioned also, in this connec- 
tion, that the General Assembly, in some questions of great 
importance, not only sends the remit down to presbyteries and 
sessions, but also to congregations. There are those who do 
not see the place in our polity for such a course ; but however 
unprovided for in the theories of some who make mere pre- 
cedent principle, our church fathers and our church, fully 
satisfied with the experience of these innovations, are prepared 
to maintain that they preserve all the essential features of the 
Presbyterian system in adopting such a course. Liberalising 
principles, when introduced into a country, community, or 
society, are infectious. Accordingly it was found that the 
principles of action adopted by the infant church reacted upon 
the congregations of the church she had left behind. The 
people of the two churches were everywhere commingled, and 
those belonging to the older church soon began to claim rights 
and advocate principles before unclaimed by them. Pursuing 
these paths, widely different at first, the two branches of Pres- 
byterianism almost insensibly converged, until they agreed and 
coalesced in the union of 1875, proving that Presbyterianism 
has in itself the elements for overcoming successfully obstacles 
arising from the local circumstances and condition of the 
country, and has the power of originating, in conformity 
with its principles, a machinery able to accomplish the ends 
in view. 

III. This church of the people cheerfully accepted minis- 
ters—(1.) Educated; (2.) Remunerated—as her necessities 
would permit. 

(1.) Education of Ministry.—No doubt there were many 
who feared to take the step of departing in the slightest jot 
or tittle from the requirement, that students should go through 
a regular course of study before entering the ministry. The 
fathers of the church knew well the danger of countenancing 
a low literary standard among entrants to the ministry, for 
they were college-bred themselves; but, at the same time, 
labourers they must have—men who could at least preach the 
gospel, explain intelligently the main points of our theology, 
and do pastoral work among the people. The course taken 
was eminently wise—a via media was chosen. A school, 
literary and theological, was established, and an interim 
Professor of Divinity was appointed. There was also appointed 
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a Professor of Literature and Science for conducting the studies 
of young men aiming at the ministry. 

But the demand for preachers was so great that, in order to 
utilise a large class of useful labourers, whose age, circum- 
stances, and domestic relations rendered a full course impracti- 
cable, the Synod took the bold step of passing and acting 
upon the following resolution :— 


“The Synod, sympathising with the spiritual destitution of Canada 
East, and recognising the duty of exercising a watchful care over the 
young men that may be led through grace to devote themselves to the 
work of the ministry there . . . authorise the presbytery of Montreal to 
make the best arrangements they can for training promising young men, 
residing within their bounds, in the studies usually regarded as prepara- 
tory to the study of theology, it being hereby declared that the students 
who shall follow the direction of said presbytery, and evince on exami- 
nation a due proficiency in their studies, shall be regarded as on the same 
footing with the students who shall have attended the institution which 
the Synod is now about to originate.” 


The events of 1844 brought to the surface a large number of 
young men, who accepted such instruction as the Synod was 
able to provide, and it is but just to say that many of these 
have become the ornaments of the church, fully coping with 
those who had far greater opportunities. As, however, the 
country advanced in population and resources, the church 
became more rigid in her admission and training of students 
for the ministry, though even to the present day the possession 
of “gifts and graces” is allowed in special cases as a sufficient 
ground for remitting a portion of literary study to students in 
remote and sparsely settled presbyteries. That the church in 
her struggles to meet the pressing demand upon her did not 
lose sight of a high standard of scholarship, is shewn by her 
laws in force up till the time of union this year. 

(a) It is recommended that students for the ministry take, 
when possible, a full course in some approved college, and 
obtain the degree of B.A. before entering upon their studies. 

(b) Students not taking a full literary course are required to 
give three years’ attendance on such classes in the university 
as the Assembly may direct. 

(c) Three full sessions are required in theology. 

Probably nineteen-twentieths of all students of the church 
either take their B.A. degree, or pass through the literary 
course prescribed. Surveying the whole field of theological 
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education during the generation that has succeeded the events 
of 1844, it must be confessed that, did any unwise tendency 
exhibit itself in the energetic young church, it was that of 
lowering the standard of education. The more conservative 
branch of the church, with her university as well equipped 
as was possible (and it has always been a most respectable 
institution), for some years required a more thorough scholastic 
training for her ministers than the younger and more vigorous 
church, and threw into the support of her own university a 
noble and self-sacrificing enthusiasm. Thus two ideas, both 
important and both requiring to be kept in view, namely, on 
the one hand the necessity for self-denying, earnest ministers, 
even though sometimes deficient in knowledge, and on the 
other hand the conviction that the ministry requires the utmost 
culture attainable, bulked differently in the minds of the two 
churches. The last twenty years has seen a marvellous ad- 
vancement in the educational condition of Canada. That 
national university for which the infant church took so brave 
a stand, has repaid her most handsomely; and though led by 
different ways, the two churches find themselves at one in 
regard to, this vital question of theological education. The 
one church has borne testimony to the principle so fully brought 
out in the Moody and Sankey movement of to-day, the other 
has maintained that, for the propagation of the gospel, there is 
required “the workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth;” and Presbyterianism has 
shewn her ability to supply herself with a capable ministry, 
even in unpromising circumstances, and shewn herself capable 
of advancing too, to meet the demands resulting from a wider 
diffusion of knowledge. 

(2.) Remuneration of Ministevs—To the infant church 
not only was the education of her ministers a matter of great 
import, but how to support them in a manner at all suitable, 
was an object of most earnest solicitude. . The success of the 
voluntary principle, as a means of maintaining the ministry, had 
not in 1844 been achieved. The grand scheme of organised 
and persistent voluntary effort on the part of the Free Church 
of Scotland was but beginning; and with a people imperfectly 
trained to the “grace of giving,” the young Colonial Church 
and her poor scattered people had not a hopeful prospect. 
The circumstances of the time were critical; it was a time of 
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self-denial for both minister and people, when the determina- 
tion was taken to leave all, in response to what they considered 
the voice of duty. The emergency was only met at all by the 
mutual sacrifices of minister and people. The annals of those 
dismal years of suffering can never be fully written, for their 
hardships were endured silently, patiently, prayerfully. Minis- 
ters consented to live on incomes marvellously small. Men of 
ability, of zeal, and of shrewdness, who could readily have 
obtained comfortable living in other walks of life, lived on 
salaries varying from £60 to £100. They did it for the Lord. 
Some were compelled to acquire a tract of land and eke out a 
scanty subsistence by manual labour, a thing degrading to the 
minister and lowering to the people; but these were days of 
trial, and it becomes not us of later and happier days to throw 
a stone at such men, but to speak of their self-denial, and to 
account them among those willing to be nothing, that Christ 
might be everything. Many of these best of earth’s sons were 
too poor to give their families the education which their posi- 
tion required, and no wonder that many a minister’s son in 
the Colonies looks upon the position of a minister as little 
better than that of a slave in the galleys, and feels to the end 
of life the bitterness that injustice engenders. Scores of 
ministers were so pressed with providing for the wants of mere 
existence that a new book upon their shelves was a rara avis, 
and minister and congregation suffered far more than either 
were aware of on account of the very great straits to which his 
narrow circumstances reduced the devoted pastor. Some few 
may have been driven to join other and wealthier communions 
from these causes, but usually they were men “of the baser 
sort.” The congregations made up of scattered families, busi- 
ness men in the small commercial centres, and some few indi- 
viduals of more extensive means, did give liberally of their 
substance to the Lord. 

But the church also, through her judicatories, took every 
means possible to distribute her resources, and to modify the 
inequalities of support. The missionary spirit was cultivated ; 
the cry for help from the weak was not unheeded by the 
strong; it was not considered enough to have a few congrega- 
tions in a flourishing condition, and to make little or no effort 
to increase the number of congregations. It was acted on as 
a principle that the church must be aggressive rather than 
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defensive, and a vigorous course of action was adopted by the 
Synod, through the Home Mission Committee, as well as by 
the various Presbyteries. A careful reader of the records of 
this important era in the history of the young church is im- 
pressed with the zeal that shews itself continually, and the 
wise and thorough manner in which the means at their dis- 
posal were adapted to secure their ends. The mission field 
was carefully subdivided and placed under Presbyteries ; the 
stations grouped; where missionaries could not be settled, 
ministers were sent in turn, with the advice that at least “one 
Sabbath, and eight or ten week days in every two months, 
ought to be statedly devoted by each minister to this purpose ;” 
the people were taken thoroughly into the confidence of the 
mission authorities; the organization of every station was 
insisted on ; and in addition to the applications made to the 
Colonial Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, and to 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, it was recommended that 
“an active and extensive correspondence should be immediately com- 
menced and persevered in by ministers in this country, with individual 
ministers and preachers of their acquaintance in Scotland and Ireland, 


setting forth the religious destitution of the colony, and the prospects 
which it presents to ministers.” 


The spirit that prevailed was extraordinary, and the great 
interest felt in mission work may be seen in the recommenda- 
tions made to Presbyteries by the Synod’s Committee :— 

“That they give their missionary business precedence over other busi- 
ness, and make it a rule at all meetings of Presbytery that, immediately 
after the reading of the minutes, the moderator make inquiry of each 
minister as to the fulfilment of his duties in the missionary district or 
districts assigned to him, calling for the written reports of the same.” 


That the church did not relax in her efforts as soon as her 
new-born enthusiasm was past, may be seen by her methods 
adopted in her later and more fully developed condition. 

1. There is required full and accurate statistics on all 
matters from congregations. 

2. All congregations are classed as—(1.) self-sustaining ; (2.) 
supplemented ; or (3.) mission stations. 

3. A self-sustaining congregation is declared such on its 
paying an annual salary of £120 sterling. 

4. Congregations affording sufficient field for a minister's 
labours, and able to contribute £60 and upwards, till reaching 
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the £120, are declared supplemented congregations, and receive 
the annual grant from the mission fund. 

5. All other congregations are accounted mission stations, 
and receive such attention as the supply of men at the disposal 
of the committee will permit of. 

The plan usually adopted for developing the lowest grade 
into the highest is somewhat as follows.:— 

Presbyteries appoint ministers to visit localities where 
Presbyterian worship is not maintained, to inquire into the 
needs of the locality, the elements of the population, and its 
capability for being supplied with a reasonable amount of 
labour ; for it is to be borne in mind that in such a vast country 
as the Canadian Church is called upon to overtake, there must 
be a wise management of agents and resourses. Does the 
field visited seem favourable, the Presbytery applies in March 
to the Home Mission Committee, which then has at its dis- 
posal some 100 or 120 missionaries, most of them students 
released at that season from the college halls, and all of whom 
are expected for the six months of the college interval to do 
the pioneer work of the church. For the payment of the 
great service thus done, the central funds are drawn upon, to 
meet which an extensive and vigorously worked machinery is 
required among the regular congregations of the Church. The 
mission stations, after such treatment for a couple of years, 
and having received the nurturing care of the Presbyteries, 
are next organized and vigorously urged to take the steps for 
being placed upon the intermediate grade of congregations, 
and if able to obtain a settled pastor in a few years become 
self-sustaining. In church life as in that of individuals, there 
is, it is true, variety. Some congregations may have risen, 
Minerva-like, fully caparisoned ; but the great number of self- 
sustaining congregations in Canada have risen by the means 
described. This gradual method of forming congregations, 
and the large number of congregations constantly organizing, 
keep, as may readily be seen, the standard of ministerial 
support low. This, however, is steadily rising throughout 
the church. The now united church proposes £140 as the 
minimum salary, and £80 as the minimum for the establish- 
ment of a supplemented congregation. While the young 
church was passing through its severe, but upon the whole 
encouraging experience, the older branch had its difficulties 
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as well. The average salary was greater than in the younger 
church, but a slower development made the church life less 
vigorous ; so that though there was a nucleus of the minister’s 
salary obtained from the portion of the old Clergy Reserves 
Fund which remained, it is a paradox, affirmed by many 
members of that church, that the £50 or £100 received from 
that source was a pecuniary disadvantage to the minister. 
Endowed salaries seem to discourage effort on the part of the 
people, and are by no means provocative of zeal in the 
minister. A proposition that has been mooted, of the United 
Church raising a memorial fund of a million dollars for carry- 
ing on mission work, would probably not meet with the sup- 
port of a tithe of the church. Experience has shewn that 
the steady flow of annual contributions keeps warm the heart 
of the church, and sustains the missionary spirit in ministers 
and people. 

And now to sum up results. What light has the history of 
Presbyterianism in Canada thrown on the capabilities of the 
* system? What was the danger that threatened the church? 
So early in her history she was evincing a disposition to take 
her ease. She was in danger of doing as the Church of 
England has done. Though having great advantages, the 
Church of England has fallen from being the dominant 
Protestant Church of the Dominion of Canada to the third or 
fourth position. Why? She did not follow the settler. She 
neglected new fields. She did not in time seek to adapt her- 
self to the special needs of a new country. While having 
somewhat popularized her government, it is still more so in 
form than in reality. She has permitted an offshoot from her- 
self—poor, illiterate, and obscure—to surpass her far. The 
same danger threatened the Presbyterian Church. But the 
Presbyterian system, in the hands of wise promoters, was equal 
to the strain. Her simple and natural church government 
made it easy to extend her principles under another organiza- 
tion, should that existing fail to do all that was required. 
Her easily adjusted polity made it possible for her to adapt 
herself to the wants of a new country—a country poor and 
difficult to overtake. While certain seeming advantages of a 
material kind might tend to lull her to security, and to take 
away the spring of action, it was in following the Presbyterian 
principles that she allied herself with the cause of justice and 
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of equal rights. The pliability of her system caused her to 
adapt her agents to their work, while her theology acted as a 
corrective to check her in following the Methodist and other 
churches, whose popular church government and loose doc- 
trinal system lead them into all the evils of an extensive 
employment of lay preachers, and of an illiterate ministry. 
The exceptional circumstances which were in danger of injur- 
ing the branch of the Church of Scotland having been removed 
by God, and the reflex influence of the vigorous young Church 
being felt, has brought about a most remarkable community 
of sentiment, and the two bodies now fuse into a homogeneous 
whole without difficulty. To state again the qualities for 
which the two branches are more distinguished, though no 
doubt individual exceptions may everywhere be pointed out, 
the younger sister has the qualities of vigour, independence, 
keenness, and possibly a slight tendency towards captiousness ; 
the elder has dignity, self-control, and the considerateness 
flowing from riper years. The qualities of the younger have 
been of immense service to her in the past; the qualities of 
the elder are more needed in the advanced and more settled 
labour of the future. As Martha and Mary, may they in one 
family henceforth shew forth their affection to their common 
Lord! GEORGE BRYCE. 


Art. IV.—The Progress of Old Testament Studies.’ 


[x the introductory statement to his Commentary on the 

Minor Prophets, Dr Pusey makes the following remarks : 
— If, in the main, I have adhered to the English Version, it 
has been from the conviction that our translators were in the 
right. They had most of the helps for understanding Hebrew 
which we have, the same traditional knowledge from the 
ancient versions, Jewish commentators or lexicographers or 
grammarians, with the exception of the Jewish-Arabic school 
only, as well as the study of the Hebrew Scriptures themselves, 
and they used those aids with more mature and even judg- 
ment than has mostly been employed in the subsequent 


1 Lecture delivered in the Free Church College, Aberdeen, at the close of 
Session 1875-76. 
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period.” After animadverting on the arbitrary textual criticism, 
and the reckless use of the cognate dialects which prevailed 
in some of the schools of last century, Dr Pusey continues: 
“ But interpretations as arbitrary as any which have perished, 
still hold their sway, or from time to time emerge, and any 
revisal of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, until 
the precarious use of the dialects should be far more settled, 
would give us chaff for wheat, introducing an indefinite amount 
of error into the Word of God.” 

The brusque and uncompromising manner of this statement 
is peculiar to its author; but there is no doubt that the sub- 
stance of the judgment accords with a widely diffused opinion 
as to the real value of modern exegesis. 

The conclusion which the learned Professor of Oxford puts 
forth, with the proud consciousness that he “has proved all” 
that modern scholars have to say, is doubtless entertained 
with equal assurance by a large proportion of the less learned 
readers, who in four years called for eleven thousand copies of 
his Commentary; and in truth any one who is prepared to 
assert with an air of authority the comparative infallibility of 
the English Version, is certain to find many listeners among 
the timidly pious, the narrowly conservative, and the intel- 
lectually indolent. Nay, apart from natural prejudices in its 
favour, it may almost be said that Dr Pusey’s opinion has a 
kind of formal recognition in his own Church, which does not 
in any systematic or authoritative way demand a knowledge 
of Hebrew on the part of candidates for the ministry. For to 
admit to the ministry a man who, being ignorant of Hebrew, 
is incapable of using with judgment the best modern aids in 
control of the English Version, is excusable only on the 
assumption that that version is practically sufficient, not only 
for the use of edification, but for that close systematic study 
of the Word of God, without which no minister can hope 
effectively to discharge his vocation. 

The plan of theological study which is pursued in our own 
Church proceeds on a very different supposition. Every 
student in our halls is required to learn Hebrew, not because 
we expect that every one can become as learned as Dr Pusey, 
and be able to defend the English Version with all the 
resources of scholarship against the rashness of innovators, 
but because we conceive that Old Testament studies are 
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making from year to year a progress which even the less 
learned of our ministers should be able to follow with some- 
thing of intelligent appreciation. If the sense of the biblical 
record has really been established by the older scholars in so 
satisfactory completeness as Dr Pusey imagines, it is inex- 
cusable cruelty to compel all our students to pass through the 
grammatical purgatory of the first divinity session, which 
might be more profitably spent, by those who have not a 
special taste for languages, in studying some standard old 
commentary on the Authorised Version, or the conservative 
pages of Dr Pusey himself. 

But however distinctly the deliberate legislative voice of the 
Scottish Churches condemns any such doctrine of finality as is 
set forth by the Oxford professor, it is to be feared that 
analogous views are by no means unknown among ourselves. 
Dr Pusey’s entire contempt for the moderns can hardly be 
shared except by those who are either altogether ignorant, or 
as singularly learned as himself; and as the latter class is 
necessarily limited, his words will be received with the fullest 
sympathy by sectaries who despise all human learning. Yet 
even those who in the abstract admit that true knowledge is 
necessarily progressive are often inclined to dread a progress 
from which they cannot extort a pledge that it will never 
come into collision with cherished opinions. Feelings far 
more respectable than indolence and ignorance are enlisted in 
favour of a stationary theology; and it is not every one who 
is able to separate his sacred and precious persuasion of the 
inestimable value of God’s word from a reluctance to allow 
that in points of detail he has accepted as the word of God 
expressions or sentiments which are only due to a false 
exegesis. That the retention of an old error is quite as much - 
a substitution of chaff for wheat as is the introduction of a 
new blunder, is a proposition plain in logic but distasteful in 
its practical application; and even those who may be willing 
to accept new renderings of individual texts, or new views 
of individual passages, are apt to regard with suspicion the 
innovator who goes beyond correction of details, and ventures 
on the basis of a more exact grammatical exegesis to draw 
new inferences as to the date and significance of whole 
books of the Old Testament, or to reshape current con- 
ceptions of the course of the Bible history, and the develop- 
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ment of biblical theology. It is only at such a crisis as the 
Reformation, when traditional exegesis came into plain collision 
with the daily needs of spiritual life, that large innovations in 
the way of interpreting Scripture can take the church as it 
were by storm. An immense stride in the understanding of 
the Bible was made in the sixteenth century, when the new 
learning of Western Europe went hand in hand with the 
impulse of renewed and enlightened faith. But as soon as 
Protestantism began to take permanent shape, conservative 
and even reactionary tendencies necessarily reappeared. The 
immediate needs of the church were satisfied by the new views 
of divine truth already attained, and the exegesis which had 
overturned the tradition of the middle ages itself began to 
acquire a traditional authority. The tendency to transfer to 
current views of the meaning of Scripture those attributes of 
stability and certainty which belong of right to the Word of 
God can be checked only by the constant exercise of a critical 
habit of mind. But the attitude of the believer to the word 
by which his spiritual life is daily nourished is not naturally 
critical, so long as the received sense of what he reads is in 
harmony with familiar ideas. New results of scholarly study 
may be welcomed, when they help to remove a difficulty, or 
when they manifestly cast a fresh light on some precious truth; 
but when they change the sense of a favourite text, or affect 
the authorship of a favourite psalm, it requires some exercise 
of faith to believe that the unwelcome novelty can really be a 
step towards the better understanding of the Word of God. 
It is not every interpreter who is able, like Luther and Calvin, 
to place his novel views in a light which shall appeal as 
strongly to the religious experience of the Christian as to the 
scholarly instincts of the learned. The rise of new difficulties 
is as essential to the progress of truth as the removal of old 
puzzles ; and it not seldom happens that the defects of current 
opinions as to the sense of Scripture are most palpable to the 
man whose spiritual interest in Bible truths is weak, and who 
is therefore little apt to allow the religious beauty of a thought 
to conceal the flaws of the interpretation on which it rests. 
Thus the natural conservatism of those who study the Bible 
mainly for purposes of personal edification is often intensified 
by suspicion of the motives of innovating interpreters; and 
even so fruitful an idea as the doctrine of a gradual develop- 
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ment of spiritual truth throughout the whole course of the 
Bible history has had to contend, from the days of Calvin down 
to our own time, with an obstinate suspicion that nothing but 
rationalism can make a man unwilling to find the maximum 
of developed spiritual truth in every chapter of Scripture. 
There are shrewd reasons for suspecting that Dr Pusey him- 
self, with all the learning which enables him to sit in awful 
judgment on scholars like Ewald and Hitzig, has not been 
wholly free from the influence of such feelings, and that his 
complaints of the vanity of modern German exegesis would 
have been less sweeping, if his distrust of the theological 
position of the interpreters had not prejudiced his estimate of 
the details of their work. For he confesses that he has been 
able to gain something from the school of Hengstenberg, Keil, 
and Haivernick ; which is as much as to say that his theological 
prepossessions have prevented him from seeing, that in all 
points of scholarship these men are absolutely dependent on 
the writers whom he has weighed and found wanting. It is hard 
to see how any one can learn from Keil’s “Minor Prophets,” 
and yet find nothing to commend in, Hitzig’s commentary on 
the same books, which Keil so assiduously translates into 
easier German, except where he suspects a taint of heterodoxy. 

I have used Dr Pusey as a typical specimen of the habit of 
mind which underlies the widespread disinclination to believe 
that our knowledge of the Bible can be progressive in any 
large sense of the word. A well-known saying of Lessing 
seems to offer the means of reducing this habit to a general 
formula. In the opinion of Lessing, the search for truth, the 
constant impulse to new inquiry, is a better gift of God to man 
than would be the immediate possession of all truth without a 
struggle, and without the possibility of error. The opinion is 
in form a paradox, for no search after truth is possible except 
on the basis of truth already ascertained; and so the antithesis 
between the possession and the quest of truth can never be 
absolute. But under the paradox lies the just observation, 
that truth, like all moral and spiritual good things, is of worth 
only in so far as it is reached by pursuit and toilsome effort. 
The truths of revelation can form no exception to this law ; for 
they too are meant to act on man, not magically, but morally. 
Hence it was that God unfolded his plan of salvation by slow 
degrees, and not to the careless ear of men who had known no 
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spiritual struggle, but to the longing souls of prophets and 
psalmists in their deepest conflicts with ungodliness and un- 
belief, when they looked to him and were lightened, and their 
faces were not ashamed. And so even now the full manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ Jesus does not dispense either the indi- 
vidual believer or the church from constant search after a 
fuller understanding of God’s truth. It is the very meaning 
of the personal revelation of God in Christ, that the doctrine 
of revelation is as inexhaustible as the fulness of the personal 
Redeemer himself. If it is true of the experimental life of the 
believer, that a saving apprehension and possession of Christ is 
only to be found in a constant and prayerful seeking after 
Christ to find him anew in every new need ; it is not less true 
that aright apprehension of theological truth is inseparable 
from a constant and earnest search after new truth. Theo- 
logical conservatism of the type of Dr Pusey is simply an 
ignoring of this law, an expression of spiritual sluggishness 
which is content passively to accept traditional teachings 
without remembering, that only the search for truth makes the 
possession of truth valuable. 

So much for the general theory of a stationary theology. 
Let us now turn to facts and see whether it is true, that modern 
progress in the understanding of the Old Testament is as 
illusory as we are often asked to believe. 

The first claim of modern scholarship is that it has reached 
a better philological knowledge of the letter of Scripture than 
previous generations possessed. According to Dr Pusey our 
translators were in as good a position for understanding the 
language of the Old Testament as we are, because they pos- 
sessed the same traditional knowledge, with the exception of 
the works of the Jewish-Arabic school. This statement is not 
quite correct; for, to say nothing of other helps, the Syriac Old 
Testament had not then been printed. But to let that pass, 
let us look at the true nature and value of the traditional 
helps. Hebrew became a dead language long before the Jews, 
who were alone concerned to preserve the knowledge of the 
Old Testament, had formed any conception of grammatical 
study. The scholar learned from his master by rote; and the 
meaning of words and forms was handed down by tradition 
without any attempt at theory. It was not properly speaking 
a knowledge of the Hebrew language, but a knowledge of the 
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Old Testament Scriptures, that the scribes desired to preserve. 
Their method of exegesis was not grammatical, but theological. 
The Bible was valued, partly as a source of precepts for conduct 
(Halacha), partly as affording the text for edifying practical 
exhortations (Haggada). The exegesis of the Halacha was 
reduced to rules by the famous Hillel; but these rules are 
merely dialectical, and their use could only obscure the true 
sense of difficult passages. As for the Haggada, which was not 
content with the simple sense of the text, but sought for alle- 
gories and mysteries, it is needless to say that it could do nothing 
to preserve a sound grammatical knowledge of the language. 

It is plain that the knowledge of Hebrew handed down in 
this way was necessarily imperfect, and was constantly exposed 
to new corruptions. When the meaning of a rare word was 
unknown, the most arbitrary conjectures were sure to arise, 
and were quite as likely to be perpetuated as sound tradition. 
When everything depended on the authority of a teacher, and 
no one teacher represented an absolutely pure tradition, it was 
easy for false views to arise ; but their elimination was difficult 
or impossible. Then again, the traditional method of exegesis 
tended to obliterate all delicate appreciation of the niceties of 
the Biblical language. Grammatical tact in the treatment of 
a dead language can hardly be preserved without the aid of 
exact philological study; but it must infallibly perish when 
the recognised rules of exegesis are theological and dialectical. 
Some of the niceties of classical Hebrew, especially in the use 
of the forms and modes of the verbs, are almost entirely lost 
even in the latest Biblical books. These could never be 
recovered by a mere mechanical tradition. On the contrary, 
the sense for delicate distinctions of idiom grew continually 
more blunt, and the power of deciding what a passage must 
mean gave way to an unreasoning knowledge of the sense or 
senses put upon it by interpreters of different schools. 

Not the most extreme conservative will assert that there is 
an adequate continuous tradition of the meaning of all the 
words of the Bible. A comparison of the early versions is 
enough to shew how much had been forgotten, and how much 
rested on arbitrary conjecture. No doubt some true explana- 
tions of words were recovered from the analogy of the vulgar 
Aramaic (e.g. SOND, Isa. xiv.28=sweep. See Delitzsch im L.) ; 
and some further progress was made by those scholars who, 
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from the tenth century downwards, began to borrow from the 
Arabs the notion of grammatical studies. But it is pure 
sophistry to claim the value of tradition for knowledge that 
has not been continuous from the time when Hebrew was a 
living Janguage ; and Dr Pusey, who is so afraid of seeing 
Scripture corrupted by modern scholars who adduce the other 
Semitic dialects to explain Hebrew words, is very much 
deceived if he imagines that an early rabbi or a medieval 
grammarian was one whit less likely to be misled by false 
analogies than a modern scholar, who adds to a much wider 
range of linguistic knowledge a judgment matured by the use 
of exact philological methods. The modern scholar may 
indeed err, like the Dutch school of Schultens, by undervalu- 
ing the amount of truth contained in tradition. But this is 
an error which gradually cures itself; while medizval scholar- 
ship did not possess, either in point of method or in point of 
linguistic material, the necessary conditions of real advance. 
What is true of the lexicon is not less true of the grammar. 
Up to the tenth century grammar was unknown, though the 
laborious diligence of the Massorets in fixing with great 
accuracy the traditional pronunciation of the text had pre- 
pared valuable materials for later generations. Working on 
this material, the medizval scholars were able to systematise 
with considerable success the doctrines of the vowels, the 
accents, the inflections of the language. But grammatical 
study never became so independent as to displace the old 
mechanical methods of instruction. The new science was 
PIIPT, swhtilitas, designed to facilitate the acquisition of the 
niceties of the language which, as Qimchi says in the preface 
to his “ Miklol,” was found by R. Chiyug in the eleventh 
century depraved in the mouths of men, and perverted on 
their tongue. Grammar therefore was little more than ancil- 
lary to the old mechanical tradition. It provided collections 
of rules and paradigms, but never got so far as to formulate, 
even in an empirical way, the whole of the traditional data. 
Syntax in particular was almost untouched ; and there was no 
attempt to reach the organic principles of the language. The 
more deeply-rooted errors of tradition remained not only 
uncured, but unsuspected. No one ventured to meddle with 
the pointed text; and yet the points themselves embody a 
tradition which, though very valuable, is not infallible, and 
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sometimes does violence to the laws of the language. Then 
again no one suspected, that the idioms of the earlier and 
later biblical books are often so different, that a construction 
which would be legitimate in Ecclesiastes may be intolerable 
in Isaiah. There are still some people, at least in England, 
who think it presumption to call any rendering ungrammatical 
which is accepted by Rashi, Qimchi, or Aben Ezra. But 
though these scholars knew perfectly well what words and 
forms are peculiar to post-biblical Hebrew ; their feeling for 
idiom and grammatical construction was seriously affected by 
the habit of reading and writing a dialect in which many of 
the original niceties of the language had been lost ; and they 
never reached such scientific views as to the principles of 
grammatical induction, as would have enabled them to redis- 
cover the lost distinctions of verbal forms and the like. In 
truth a really delicate philological sense could not grow up 
in the thoroughly unnatural atmosphere of rabbinic literature 
and Jewish culture. Some of the Jewish expositors are cer- 
tainly remarkable men, with a grammatical tact surprising 
under the circumstances; but those whose philological per- 
ceptions are truest are not the favourite commentators of 
the Jews. 

The study of Hebrew among Christians, which may be said 
practically to begin with Reuchlin, was at first conducted in 
entire dependence on Jewish scholarship. Reuchlin’s Rudi- 
menta was the first book which opened the language of the 
Old Testament to the world of scholars; and it is wholly taken 
from the rabbins, especially from Qimchi. Long after Reuch- 
lin’s day, the learning of the rabbins continued to be the ideal 
of almost all Hebraists, as it is still the ideal of Dr Pusey. 
The traditional apparatus of the Christian scholars was enlarged 
by the use of the Greek and Latin versions; but the grammar 
and lexicon were still at bottom the grammar and lexicon 
of the medigwval Jews. So long as there was no question of 
the state of the text, the use of the LXX and the Vulgate 
made no wide difference between Christian and Jewish scholar- 
ship. The English translators of 1611 were still essentially 
dependent on the rabbins, not merely for such information as 
can be handed down only in the way of tradition, but for the 
philological method and principles, which ought to be entirely 
free from tradition. 
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The development of a rational grammar and the establish- 
ment of a rational lexicography, by which our knowledge of 
Hebrew is put on the footing of methodical linguistic science, 
are subsequent to the English version, and constitute the first 
claim of modern knowledge to be ranked above the learning of 
older scholars. 

The rational treatment of the language of the Old Testament 
must proceed on the principle that Hebrew, like every other 
human speech, is an organism, possessed of an internal unity 
of structure, related in a detinite way to other languages, and 
bearing within it marks of growth and decay. Grammar is not 
rational so long as it merely collects rules and exceptions with- 
out placing either the one or the other in the light of structural 
principles. Lexicography is not rational so long as it merely 
accumulates meanings, without attempting to shew how the 
various usages of a word have sprung from a common source. 
The briefest inspection of the current text-books of the seven- 
teenth century—for example, the lexicons and grammars of 
Buxtorf—will shew more clearly than anything I can say, how 
little this rational method was recognised at the time when 
the English version was made. Let me simply remind you, 
that during the seventeenth century the current opinion was, 
that Hebrew was the language of Paradise, and that the 
cognate languages were all derived from the dialect of the 
Old Testament. This opinion was in itself an absolute bar 
to a rational understanding of the language. It made the 
comparison of the cognate dialects thoroughly arbitrary and 
misleading ; and it rendered the explanation of linguistic ano- 
malies impossible. Every tyro now knows, that the anomalies 
of Hebrew grammar can be explained only by the doctrine of 
gradual changes within the language, and that the true 
connection between the various derived uses of a root can be 
seen only by going back to a primitive sense, which has often 
been lost in the historical period of Hebrew: but no such ideas 
could be entertained if Hebrew was the language of Adam. 
In a word, Hebrew was not treated as a genuine human 
language, to be understood in the same way as any other 
language, but as a sort of miraculous phenomenon, the one 
relic of a lost Eden, exempt alike from growth and from decay. 
As soon as the ban of this absurd theory was broken, Hebrew 
philology took a new start. Schultens introduced the syste- 
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matic study of the language in the light of Arabic and other 
cognate tongues ; and thus, in spite of the sneers of Dr Pusey 
against the extravagances inseparable from the introduction of 
a fruitful new idea, he made an epoch in biblical studies. No 
competent person will now pretend that Hebrew grammar can 
be understood on any other footing than that of comparative 
studies, or that a Hebrew lexicon can dispense with the same 
aids. The immediate results of the new method were of course 
exaggerated. But exaggeration cures itself; improvements in 
the knowledge of Arabic reacted on the study of the biblical 
idiom ; and the new era of Semitic philology inaugurated by 
De Sacy has given us a scientific grammar of Hebrew, which 
has recovered the undoubted meaning of forms which had been 
obscure for two thousand years, and of idioms of which the 
older grammarians never suspected the existence. 

In the Hebrew Lexicon the progress has been perhaps less 
marked. The old scholars knew the meaning of words much 
better than the principles of grammar, which were not in the 
same way the subject of direct tradition. But not even Dr 
Pusey will prefer Qimchi’s Book of Roots to the Thesaurus of 
Gesenius, or deny that we now know with absolute certainty 
the meaning of many words on which our translators, with 
their masters, the Jewish rabbins, were quite in the dark." 
The systematic grouping of meanings about the central notion 
of a root is the point on which we are furthest behind; but 
here too there is a constant and undoubted progress, which 
cannot fail to keep pace with the immense advances which 
have been made in general Semitic philology since the begin- 
ning of the century. I repeat with all emphasis, that the 
denial that these advances have greatly increased the precision 
and certainty of our knowledge of Hebrew implies either 
gross ignorance, or a wilful adherence to the obsolete idea 
that Hebrew is a unique and supernatural language. 

From a consideration of the advances of modern learn- 


' A single example may be taken in which the true sense of a word was 
reached by the aid of the Syriac Old Testament, which Dr Pusey, as we have 
seen, does not think worth mentioning as anew help. The word 8D}, Prov. 
vii. 20, Psa. lxxxi. 4, was still understood correctly by Aquila and Hierony- 
mus. But the true sense was entirely lost by the rabbins, and the English 
version gives in the text and margin ‘“‘ time appointed” and ‘‘ new moon,” 
both false renderings. The true meaning ‘‘ full moon” was recovered from 
the Syriac of 1 Kings xii. 32. 
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ing in grammatical and lexical knowledge of Hebrew, we 
naturally proceed to examine the development which has 
taken place in the views of scholars as to the state of the text 
of the Old Testament. At the time when the Authorised 
Version was made, the question of the text of Scripture can 
hardly be said to have existed. Even for the New Testament, 
where the discrepancies between MSS. were palpable, and 
forced themselves on the notice of every scholar who had 
access to ancient copies, the task of text-criticism was under- 
taken with the greatest reluctance ; and long after the time of 
our translators, every proposal to depart from the Receptus 
was viewed with dislike and suspicion. In the case of the Old 
Testament, the problem of the text was not suggested by the 
collation of MSS., for all accessible copies represented a single 
recension very accurately fixed by the Massoretic tradition. 
The value of this tradition, that is, the value of the Hebrew 
MSS. as a whole, and not the relative value of individual 
copies, is the fundamental question of the criticism of the Old 
Testament text. Now the Massoretic tradition consists of 
two parts—the tradition of the consonantal text, and the 
vowel points and accents. At the revival of Hebrew learning 
the authority of the points was not insisted upon. The best 
Jewish scholars, especially Elias Levita, the learned author of 
the Massoreth ham-massoreth, had questioned their antiquity. 
Luther pronounced them a mere human invention of the 
rabbins; and the other leading reformers, together with 
Drusius and other great scholars of the sixteenth century, were 
more or less decidedly of the same mind. But gradually the 
opinion gained ground that the adherence of Protestantism to 
the Hebraica veritas, as against the authority of received 
ecclesiastical versions, could not be placed on a sure basis 
without a doctrine of the authority of the vowel points. The 
question thus became mixed up with dogmatical considerations, 
and the antiquity of the vowels became matter of party 
feeling between Protestants and Papists, or between opposing 
schools within the Protestant churches. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the point in controversy was not gone into till near 
the middle of the seventeenth century; for the great work of 
Cappellus against the points remained unnoticed for more than 
twenty years, till in 1648 the younger Buxtorf entered the 
lists on the opposite side. The question could not have long 
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been doubtful if it had been argued on purely scholarly 
grounds; but a spurious orthodoxy felt itself bound to declare 
the inspiration of the vowels as well as the consonants. This 
doctrine was actually incorporated in the Formula Consensus 
Helvetici of 1675; and the simple contrast between this fact 
and the now universal admission of the secondary character 
of the points is as clear a proof of the advance of scientific 
certainty in matters of Old Testament scholarship as can 
possibly be desired. The relative weight to be attached to 
the Massoretic tradition of pronunciation is of course another 
question, which is not yet fully settled, and which indeed 
could not be fairly discussed so long as the larger question 
of the absolute value of the points was matter of polemical 
debate. But at any rate it is now agreed among all com- 
petent judges that the points simply represent a very ancient 
exegetical tradition, not the direct mind of the author 
himself. 

The criticism of the consonantal text was also originally 
taken up in a polemical interest. The strict discussion of the 
value of the Massoretic text, in comparison with that which 
lay before the earliest translators, especially the translators of 
the Alexandrian version, began in 1633, with Jobannes 
Morinus, who endeavoured to prove in the interests of the 
Roman Church, that the LXX represents the original words 
of the sacred authors much better than the corrupt Massoretic 
text. About the same time the Protestant Cappellus took 
up the question of the correction of the Hebrew text after the 
versions in a more judicious fashion; but still not so satis- 
factorily but that his positions were very open to assault, and 
that it was possible for the conservatives to plead strenuously 
for the absolute purity of the received Jewish text. It was 
long before any really satisfactory principles of criticism were 
worked out. The conservatives and the innovators were alike 
influenced by @ priori prejudices. Conjectural emendation 
became the fashion in the middle of last century, especially 
through the French priest Houbigant. But the conditions for 
successful criticism were wanting. The text of the versions 
was, and indeed still is, most insecure ; and the manner in which 
their authors went to work was not well enough understood 
to make inference to the text which they had before them a 
safe process. Some happy suggestions were made by Houbi- 
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gant and his followers, but beyond doubt the critics tried to 
go too fast. Still it must not be thought that even false 
currents of scholarship can flow by without leaving some 
permanent result. The text is not to be amended so easily as 
was once thought ; but the failures of last century have served 
to put scholars on a sounder track of progress, instead of 
throwing them back into pure conservatism. One thing that 
came of the rise of an interest in the improvement of the text, 
was the collation of a vast number of MSS. The result of 
these collations was mainly negative, but it was something 
even to have a negative result. Then again attention was 
directed to Hebrew Palzeography—the history of the alphabet, 
the changes from age to age in the use of vowel letters, and 
other points of orthography. And in these subjects no small 
progress has been made; though from the nature of the case 
there must long be much that is doubtful in such inquiries. 
The use of the versions stands already on a very different 
footing from that which it occupied last century. No one, for 
example, will now attempt to use the LXX without first 
realising to himself, that the translators of different parts of 
the LXX had MSS. of very varying excellence before them, 
and that they had also very different styles of translation. 
Not so universal perhaps is the not less necessary recognition 
of the fact, that critical operations based on the LXX must 
begin by criticism of the very corrupt text of the Greek itself. 
But the materials for a critical edition of the LXX are con- 
stantly accumulating ; and Lagarde in particular has conceived 
a scheme for the execution of the task, which, if he is spared 
to carry it out, will by itself make an epoch in textual criticism. 
Meantime valuable results have been got from the present 
materials. In the books of Samuel, for example, where an 
exacter knowledge of the language shews numerous passages 
in the Massoretic text to be indubitably corrupt, many certain 
corrections have been got from the LXX ; and whatever defects 
are to be found in a work like Wellhausen’s textual criticism 
of the Books of Samuel, the advance in accuracy of method 
and certainty of results over last century is palpable. Even 
purely conjectural corrections acquire a higher value, when 
they are made on the basis of a vastly preciser grammatical 
knowledge, and in connection with much clearer ideas as to 
the general course of the history of the text than the scholars 
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of last century possessed. Above all, we now know that the 
criticism of the text is a problem that cannot be shirked ; for 
it is certain, that there was no standard text even in Palestine 
till at any rate about the time of Christ, and there is a very 
high probability, that the received text is derived from a single 
archetype, and perpetuates all its faults. 

In this matter of text criticism, just as in matters of verbal 
philology, it is possible to observe a principle underlying the 
progress of recent inquiry. Grammatical knowledge took the 
shape of a steadily growing science; when scholars ceased to 
look on the Hebrew tongue with superstitious reverence, and 
began to view it as an organic development, possessing struc- 
tural unity, and bearing within it traces of a regular growth 
and decay, and marks of natural relationship to other languages. 
In like manner the doctrine of the text remained unscientific ; 
so long as it was not clearly apprehended, that the present 
state of the text is the outcome of a history, which, in all its 
steps, is perfectly natural, and so can be explored by the 
ordinary methods of scientific research. It is no longer sup- 
posed, that the authenticity and purity of any text or of any 
version has the guarantee of such a supernatural authority as 
the Church of Rome asserts for the Vulgate, or as some 
Protestants, on different principles, but with not less arbitrari- 
ness, have claimed for the Hebrew Receptus. But instead of 
losing scientific certainty by giving up superstitions which long 
seemed necessary to a confident use of authoritative Scripture, 
we find that we have gained, not indeed a ready-made certainty, 
but a sure path of progress with the confidence of undelusive 
results. 

I think I may safely say, that the individual results of modern 
method in grammar and criticism of the text are not in them- 
selves calculated to be at all more alarming to a weak faith, 
than new results of biblical geography, natural history, or 
archeology, which are welcomed even in the most conservative 
circles. The real ground of suspicion lies in the method itself, 
in the determination of modern scholars to remove all magical 
haze from the idiom and the text of Scripture, and to represent 
both as objects of a scientific investigation, which recognises no 
principle or method which is not the common property of all 
sound philology. There is still an uneasy feeling that such a 
style of investigation cannot be applied to biblical subjects 
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without profaning the sanctuary ; and when modern scholarship 
takes yet another step, and proposes to extend the methods of 
general literary and historical criticism to the examination of 
the authorship and scope of the Old Testament books, to the 
history of the covenant people, and to the evolution of the Old 
Testament ideas; suspicion is apt to develop into open accusa- 
tions that, under the guise of science, Christianity is robbed 
of its sacred book. 

No vindication of the reality and permanent value of modern 
progress in Biblical studies can be complete without some 
discussion of the justice of these accusations. If modern 
Biblical science, with all its undoubted improvements in 
grammatical and textual study, has used these advantages 
only to undermine the authority of Scripture, and to obscure 
the perception of a gracious revelation of God to man in 
preparation for the saving manifestation of Christ Jesus ; then 
we may well despair of the future of theology. If the improve- 
ment of subsidiary aids has led only to results destructive of 
the most precious possessions of the Church of Christ; if a 
better knowledge of the letter of the Bible has only operated 
to destroy a living faith in Bible truth: then indeed science 
and religion are proved to be antagonistic, even where they 
should most go hand in hand. But is it true that the principles 
of modern criticism are opposed to the principles of a living 
faith? Is it true that science and religion have parted com- 
pany, even on the field of the Old Testament? Is the Bible 
really such a book that its worth for the Church is undermined 
when its history and ideas are examined by the aid of the 
very methods of historical and literary criticism which have 
shed a flood of light on every other part of ancient history and 
ancient literature ? 

The Bible is precious to the Church ; because the history 
which it sets forth is the history of God’s redemptive dealings 
with man ; because it shews us how of old time God chose for 
himself a people, brought them near to himself, made them 
know him as their ever present God and Saviour ; trained 
them to understand his gracious will, and to realise his cove- 
nant love, and so prepared their hearts to receive in due time 
the full manifestation of God in Christ Jesus. But for the 
personal manifestation of God to man, the personal declaration 
of his tender redeeming love, the Old Testament would have 
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no value to us. It is nothing to the sinner who feels his need 
of a Saviour, it is nothing to the believer who has learned to 
know the Saviour, it is nothing to me in my spiritual needs, to 
have in my hands a supernatural book full of abstract truths 
that are above reason. But it is everything to me to have a 
book in which I can find a personal God revealing himself in 
the fulness of gracious personal love, and so revealing himself 
that I, who read the book, can know that he reveals himself to 
me. 

Now I am not to discuss at present all the elements which 
go to render the revelation recorded in the Bible a fit object of 
appropriating faith. But at least it is clear, that no personal 
relation can be constituted through a process which does vio- 
lence to the laws of human personality. I cannot find a 
personal Redeemer in the Bible, unless the whole course of the 
manifestation of God set forth in the Bible is true to my own 
nature. The Bible history is supernatural, because it is the 
history of the condescension of God, who is supreme over 
nature, to enter into personal relation to his creatures. But 
the same history is also natural.in so far as the relation con- 
stituted is a genuine moral relation, a relation which grows up 
in strict accordance with every psychological law of the human 
soul. The action of God’s spirit on the believer or on the 
Church, the development of a right knowledge of God, the 
education of the Church to follow the will of God—all this 
takes place under the laws of human nature, in a genuine 
historical process in which each link is naturally connected with 
what precedes and with what follows. If this law were any- 
where broken, if at any point of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion God communicated abstract doctrine about himself which 
had to be taken on trust intellectually, instead of embodying 
the new knowledge of his will in a form that could draw forth 
personal faith, then edification and spiritual growth would 
cease, and in place thereof we should have a mere intellectual 
puzzle valueless for the nourishment of spiritual life. 

What is the conclusion, then, to which we are forced ? Simply 
that the history of revelation is a genuine part of human 
history as a whole. Its unique and supernatural character 
lies wholly in the fact, that we have here to take account of a 
supernatural factor, of the personal manifestation of God. But 
the possibility of Revelation and the possibility of Redemption 
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depend on the truth, that man is capable of growing up into 
personal relation to God, without any violence done to the 
faculties of his nature. The Spirit of God works in and 
through human nature, and so the relation of the redeemed 
to God becomes a genuine element in history, of which 
historical science is bound to take cognisance, and which is as 
capable of historical appreciation as any other psychological 
element in the annals of our race. Accordingly modern theo- 
logical science is altogether in the right, when it insists that 
the Bible must be studied by the aid of the same principle of 
historical continuity which is employed in the examination of 
other records of the past. The Bible has, as it comes into our 
hands, something of a fragmentary character. It is a loose 
collection of parts, not arranged in any systematic form. It is 
the business of biblical science not only to reach the sense of 
the individual parts by careful exegesis, but so to digest the 
results of exegesis as to bring out a continuous historical 
progress in the ways of God to man. 

Up to the timeof the Reformation, when the Bible was viewed 
merely as a storehouse of intellectual truths superior to reason, 
the only unity that could be recognised in Scripture was unity 
of doctrine. The same doctrinal conclusions were drawn from 
all parts of the Bible by the application of received methods 
of traditional exegesis, with the very obvious result that the 
Bible, which was merely a quarry for dogma, was much less 
valued than the theological system which incorporated biblical 
materials in a majestic structure of scholastic divinity. But 
as svon as the Reformation found in the Bible the living com- 
munication of the heart and will of God to personal faith, the 
idea of a historical study of the living word began to germinate, 
and the notion that God’s dealings with man form a con- 
tinuous scheme which can be understood only in its continuity, 
impressed itself with growing clearness on the minds of 
theologians, and at length received formal recognition in the 
federal system of the Cocceians. 

Still the federal theology failed to do real justice to the 
historical development of revelation. The scheme of succes- 
sive covenants did not go deep enough ; and though the plan 
of salvation appeared as a thing gradually unfolded, the evolu- 
tion was not yet regarded as a genuine part of human history. 
The defects of the Old Covenant and the notion of a divine 
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pedagogic were set in an instructive light; but the way in 
which revelation grew with the growth of Israel and interlaced 
itself with all the fortunes of the nation, was not yet appre- 
hended. Nay, in so important a point as the conception of 
prophecy, Cocceius and his school made in some respects a 
retrograde movement. 

The Bible and the Bible history were still too exclusively 
looked at from the supernatural point of view. Now the 
evolution of God’s dealings with man cannot be understood, 
except by looking at the human side of the process. The only 
idea of moral and spiritual evolution which is possible to ys, is 
that of evolution in accordance with psychological laws. The 
nexus sought must always be psychological, The teleology of 
revelation is divine; but the pragmatism of the revealing 
history must be human. No amount of study can add any- 
thing to the communication of God to man in the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. It could not be left to the science of the 
interpreter to bring that out; for man knows God only in so 
far as God has declared himself. No study can add a jot to 
the manifestation of God in Scripture. On that head the Bible 
statements are not only authoritative, but complete. What 
biblical science can do to throw a fuller light on the plan of 
redemption is simply to reconstruct, by the ordinary methods 
of historico-psychological combination, the human complement 
of the divine manifestation. But if we can trace the process 
of the Old Testament religion completely from the side of 
psychology and human history, the divine elements in the 
process will take their proper place of themselves, unless with 
arbitrary rationalism we forcibly thrust them aside. For it is 
the postulate of all moral religion, that God communicates 
himself to man in such a way that his revelation is interwoven 
with history, without violence or breach of psychological law. 

Of course a thoroughly satisfactory view of any historical 
process must be teleological as well as pragmatical. The Old 
Testament will not be rightly understood by a man who looks 
merely to the gradual steps by which institutions grew up 
and doctrines were developed, without seeing on the whole 
process the hand of God preparing the way for the establish- 
ment of the eternal kingdom of Christ. The life of the whole 
Old Testament history is the actual presence of God to man 
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for the realisation of his gracious purpose. The critic who 
shuts his eye to this, never gets beyond what J may call the 
anatomy of the dead body. And a man who has never seen 
life, will not be first-rate, even as an anatomist. But if his 
dissections are careful and conscientious, he will get results far 
more useful to science, than the man who wishes to explain 
everything by the teleology of life without familiarising him- 
self with the organism through which life exerts itself. 

Now, speaking generally, it may be said that the Federal 
Theology still looked at the process of revelation in a manner 
exclusively teleological. The divine purpose was regarded, but 
the human and historical nexus was overlooked. And so as 
one extreme view is generally corrected by a deflection into 
an opposite extreme, the next real advance in Biblical science 
was made by a school, many members of which had but little 
interest in doctrinal construction, but which brought to the 
study of the Bible a lively human interest exercised in the 
ordinary methods of literary criticism and historical research. 
The first thing gained by this kind of study was a keener 
appreciation of the esthetic characteristics of the Hebrew 
literature. But esthetic criticism necessarily led on to literary 
criticism of a more searching kind. A history of Hebrew 
literature was aimed at; and scholars began to declare their 
conviction that traditional views as to the date, authorship, 
aud composition of many books required to be remodelled. It 
was impossible, on literary grounds, to suppose that one author 
wrote the whole Pentateuch, or that all so-called Davidic 
Psalms were from the same hand, or that the last part of the 
book of Isaiah was written before the exile. Presently a 
merely literary criticism was supplemented by arguments 
drawn from the history of Biblical ideas and Biblical institu- 
tions. It became manifest that the doctrine of a future life, 
the conception of the future destiny of Israel, and many ques- 
tions of equal importance were in a much more advanced state 
in some parts of the Old Testament than in others. Here was 
a clear case for the application of the doctrine of continuity. 
New light was cast on the relative dates of many parts of the 
Old Testament; and what was still more important, the old 
habit of drawing proof-texts for developed Christian doctrine 
from all parts of the Bible indifferently gave way to a new 
science of Biblical Theology, which undertook to provide trust- 
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worthy material for dogma by tracing from age to age the 
gradual development of the ideas of revelation. So again it 
became plain, that the religious institutions of Israel had not 
really been stationary from the days of Moses. The Pentateuch 
itself embodies ordinances which belong to very different 
stages in the progress of law and worship; and the historical 
books confirm the truth that the institutions of Judea after 
the captivity are not a mere literal revival of the laws of 
Moses, but the fruit of a long contest for purity of religion, in 
which each victory of spiritual religion over opposing forces 
was embodied in a new development of the national ordinances. 
The laws of Moses, like every other element in the living 
process of the Old Testament dispensation, were not a dead 
invariable letter, but a living growth which, through many 
centuries, continued to assert its vitality by throwing out new 
offshoots, and assuming new forms. Through these researches 
and others of a kindred nature, the whole history of revelation 
before the manifestation of the Incarnate Word has been placed 
in a new light. That it has also been placed in a truer light, 
so that many things that were formerly puzzles or stumbling- 
blocks are now luminous and instructive, is not to be proved 
without a statement of details which I cannot at present 
undertake. 

A single example of the practical value of critical study may 
be drawn from the analysis of the Levitical legislation. 

This analysis has clearly demonstrated that the exclusive 
priesthood of the house of Aaron is a secondary growth, not 
contrary to the great idea of the priesthood of Israel as a whole, 
but gradually developed out of that idea under circumstances 
which made it more and more necessary, in the interests of 
purity of worship, to place formal restrictions on the exercise 
of altar privileges.’ 

This result, and the conclusion which it involves, that the 


1 Criticism has not cast any discredit on the institution in the wilderness 
of a peculiar Levitical priesthood, to which the sanctuary of the ark was 
committed. But the institution of a special priesthood, charged with special 
functions, did not immediately bring with it the abolition of family priest- 
hood, and was not understood as making it unlawful for an Israelite to offer 
sacrifice, under proper precautions, at any sacred place which had received 
a patriarchal consecration, or had otherwise been marked out by God himself 
as a place where he had set a memorial of his name. Exodus xx. 24-26 is 
not a law for the Aaronic priests, but for all Israelites. 
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centralisation of all national worship in the Aaronic sanctuary 
of the ark is also a thing of gradual growth, serve in the first 
place to justify many actions in the lives of Samuel, Elijah, and 
other great leaders of God’s work in Israel, which, on the old 
view, were only to be excused by the impossible assumption 
that God winked at a long continued suspension of his revealed 
will. In the second place, the results of criticism enable us to 
understand for the first time the fact that Ezekiel, a true 
prophet, spends a large portion of his book in sketching a new 
system of theocratic and ritual ordinances for the Israel of the 
restoration. To the old view the Jast chapters of Ezekiel were 
wholly unintelligible ; for they cannot be understood of the days 
of the new dispensation ; and under the Old Testament there 
seemed to be no room for a reconstruction of the law. We 
now understand that these chapters were not without an 
influence on the restored Jerusalem; and thus they receive 
an organic place in the history of the Old Testament. And 
finally, the new analysis, by giving for the first time a complete 
demonstration of the quite secondary value of the hierarchy 
for the religion of the Old Testament, cuts at the root of every 
attempt to base the notion of a New Testament hierarchy on 
the principle of the continuity of the dispensations. 

But instead of dwelling on details, let me indicate in a single 
word two general advantages which the church may derive 
from the critical studies which she can no longer refuse to 
welcome. 

In the first place, a method of Biblical inquiry which carries 
out with absolute strictness the principle that God’s revelation 
of himself is always in close contact with the growing spiritual 
needs of the church, and that the divine word is preserved to 
us only inasmuch as it was immediately grasped by faith, and 
so at once absorbed into the continuous process of the history 
of salvation—a method of inquiry which in this way views 
every step in revelation through the principle of the continuity 
and psychological consistency of the life of the church, gives 
to every point in the Bible history an immediate value for our 
own religious life. We no longer need to treat the Bible his- 
tories as mere examples, or the prophecies merely as wonderful 
prediction. History, prophecy, and every part of Scripture 
become instinct with a religious life which is organically one 
with the life of the church now. 
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And in the second place, the critical method is the only 
method which places the supreme and absolute authority of 
Scripture on a thoroughly sure footing. “The authority of 
Scripture,” says our confession, “dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or church, but wholly on God, and 
therefore it is to be received because it is the word of God.” 
From this it follows that revelation must carry with it its own 
evidence, and vindicate its own authority. Now, in a general 
way, the authority of the Bible is ever anew vindicated by its 
adaptation to the spiritual needs of the church in each new 
age. But the special and absolute authority of Scripture, as 
setting forth the word of God in absolute purity to every need 
of the believer, demands a special proof given once for all, by 
which each new truth of revelation vindicated itself as divine 
in its first manifestation to the church. The men of the Old 
Testament expressed their sense of the value of God’s word 
by likening it to silver seven times tried. Wherein did this 
sevenfold and absolute trial lie? Simply in the fact, which 
the critical school alone has fully recognised, that every new 
truth revealed to prophet or psalmist was the direct, the 
necessary, the immediately sufficient answer to a new need of 
the church. This historical test of God’s word is in the nature 
of the case the only complete test. That every word of God is 
pure is certain, because every word has been tried apart by 
strict experiment ; and the Bible record is to us the unique 
and all-sufficient record of a perfect revelation, because it gives 
us insight into this experimental process, because every word 
of God is in it set forth in that living relation to the history 
of the church in which it was first grasped by faith as a sure 
word of God, revealed by the Holy Spirit alone. 

W. R. Smits. 





Art. V.—Jesus Christ, the Centre of History. 


- Evangelist St Matthew, in the first chapter of his 

gospel, adduces a prophecy of Isaiah to ratify his strange 
account of the birth of Jesus Christ, and to pave the way for 
its reception among the Jews. The prophet had foretold that 
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a “virgin” should bear a son; he referred possibly to a case 
which actually happened in his own days. One who was a 
virgin when the prophet uttered the words, would, in the 
ordinary sequence of events, bear a son; and before her son 
would be of age to distinguish between right and wrong, the 
danger that threatened the land would have passed away. 
But the evangelist perceived another and a richer meaning in 
the words; he instinctively applied them, and justly too, as 
we shall presently see, to the miraculous birth of Christ. 
“ Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin 
shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, God 
with us.” Evidently St Matthew aims at connecting this 
event with what had previously been announced, and shewing 
that it fits in to the current of history. 

That the words had been spoken by the prophet shews that 
the world expected a Messiah. That they were spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet shews that he was preparing the world 
for his coming. That a virgin should be found with child by 


the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost shews that the world 
could not produce him. And lastly, that it should occur at the 
period it did, shews that he was the goal of the old dispensa- 
tion, and the starting-point of the new. 


I. THE WORLD EXPECTED AN EMMANUEL. 

The popular view of prophecy is, that it was mere prediction 
of things to come. There is truth in it, to be sure, but only a 
part. We would get nearer the heart of the matter were we 
to look upon prophecy as vitally connected with the present, 
as bodying forth the aspirations which were then heaving in 
the hearts of men. Prophecy is only inspired poetry; and if 
you want to know what the deepest faith, the divinest heart 
of a nation is, you will find it in its poetry. This is equally 
true of the Jewish nation. Prophecy was its poetry; it shews 
to us what the best aspirations of that people were. The 
prophet spoke out of the present, and to the present, and 
about the present, though implicitly and not less truly about 
the future too. 

That prophecy sustained a vital and organic connection with 
the life of the people, and was dependent for its form, and to 
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a large extent for its matter, on that life, a very cursory 
investigation will suffice to prove. When the national pride 
centred in the throne, when the fame and royal splendour of 
David and Solomon and their immediate successors dazzled 
neighbouring countries, and caused the hearts of all true 
Israelites to swell with glowing admiration ; the regal element 
predominates in the prophets of the period, they pourtray the 
Messiah as a king, and clothe him with befitting dignity, 
their lofty pans mirror the nationa] heart. But when royalty 
receives a rude shock, when its dignity trails in the dust, 
when the nation is led to captivity; the prophets no longer 
sing in stately rhythm of a king and a hero; they attune their 
song to the national spirit, and warble in subdued and plain- 
tive strains of one “stricken of God, and afflicted.” This 
suffices to shew that prophecy is not a bare, cold, abstract 
announcement from heaven concerning the future, without 
any relation to the present. Nothing of the kind. It is 
indissolubly connected with the life of the people ; it is first 
the aspiration of man, and next the inspiration of God. 

To ascertain what the expectations of the Jews were, we 
have only to consult prophecy. What then was the burden 
of prophecy? The advent of Emmanuel. Who was he, and 
what was he, they did not always clearly understand ; conse- 
quently there was much vagueness characterizing their hope 
and their literature. Generally it was feeling rather than 
thought. Only now and again in their great men—their poets, 
their prophets—did it resolve itself into intellectual shape 
and find for itself articulate utterance. Wherefore it was 
capable of many applications, and would admit of more than 
one Emmanuel. The name is not specific—it is “God with 
us;” and may be accommodated to any case of divine inter- 
ference on behalf of our race. If we see God with us in the 
history of Abraham, of Moses, or of David, we are justified in 
looking upon them as Emmanuels in their degrees. We have 
a case in point in the seventh chapter of Isaiah. Judah was 
in imminent danger; Israel and Syria had conspired together 
to crush it; but the word of the Lord came to Ahaz, the king 
of Judah, to assure him that the peril would shortly pass, and 
as a sign a virgin should conceive and bear a son, and call his 
name Emmanuel; and where such a faith in the theocracy 
existed, it was impossible the nation should perish. The 
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prophecy did not point to an arbitrary, capricious sign; it 
embodied an eternal principle—that no evil shall befall the 
people who have their faith in “God with us.” 

But was the sign exhausted in that individual case? Cer- 
tainly not; the principle was eternal, and awaited a truer 
realisation of itself. Every good man in his degree was an 
Emmanuel, but no one in a full degree. No one had a pre- 
eminent claim to the title; no one filled the name; no one 
nailed down the idea to himself so as to render it robbery for 
another to use it; no one converted the general into a specific 
term. They were signs that God was with us; none of them 
claimed to be “God with us.” But the imperfect realisation 
of an idea always points to a more perfect to follow; the 
thought never rests till it finds a perfect incarnation and a 
lasting home. The son who was called Emmanuel in the reign 
of Ahaz was a prophecy of One who would be Emmanuel in 
the reign of Herod. The prophet Isaiah gives utterance to an 
idea; the idea is greater than the man who first wears it; 
therefore it passes on to the future to be realised thereafter. 
“ Saul armed David with his armour, and he put an helmet of 
brass on his head, he armed him also with a coat of mail ;” 
but any one who might chance to see David would at once 
conclude that the accoutrements were not originally intended 
for him; they were too big for him, “and David put them 
off,” for a bigger than he to wear them. And the idea of 
Emmanuel was too big for any in the Old Testament, which is 
a sufficient proof that, though first worn by one of them, it was 
not primarily intended for them. It was designed for him 
who could fill it, for him whom it fitted. And St Matthew 
tells us that One was born in Bethlehem who fulfilled it, who 
nailed it to himself, who perfectly realised it, who converted a 
common into a proper noun. He therefore has a pre-eminent 
claim to it. Every book at one time might be called a Bible; 
but since the inspired volume has been completed, the general 
name has been converted into a specific one. “Bible” is now 
the exclusive title of one book. And there was a time when 
the term Emmanuel might be applied to any good man ; but 
one has since appeared that occupies the same place among 
men that the Bible does among books ; he has made the name 
his own, and that because it suited him and suited no one else. 
Judge to whom it belongs by discovering whom it fits. In St 
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Matthew’s opinion it fitted Jesus; he does not accommodate 
the words of Isaiah by making the use he does of them; it was 
the prophet that accommodated in applying them to one who 
did not ful-fil them, to one who only half-filled them. In 
Christ the words of the prophet were first ful-filled. 

I have said that at first the expectations of the Jews for an 
Emmanuel were very vague, but as centuries rolled on they 
began to crystallize and define themselves. About the days 
of the Maccabees and after, there was a fresh effervescence of 
the national life. A general impression prevailed that the 
long expected one was about to appear; so deep was it that 
several impostors could palm off their spurious pretensions on 
the public, the one after the other, in rapid succession. And 
when John the Baptist appeared, an intense excitement blazed 
up throughout the land; the tension was so great that the 
least whisper made the Jewish heart vibrate to the very core. 
Indeed, so electrifying was it that the Gentiles heaved with 
expectancy ; they looked eagerly for the coming of the Divine 
Stranger. The conviction was universal that the world had 
reached a crisis. The wise men everywhere expected a Teacher 
from God. The far east expected him to come from the west, 
the west expected him from the east, and thus east and west 
gravitated towards Judea. Put a flower into a dark room, 
and let the light shine in through the keyhole ; the flower will 
instinctively turn towards the door, and stretch out its little 
leaves for the sunbeams to give them a kiss. There is sympathy 
between the flower and the light. And the world was shut up 
in darkness. There was but one sky partly relieved by streaks 
of celestial light, but one land favoured with true illumination, 
and the religious nature of man quivered in its direction. The 
wise men came from the east to Jerusalem, saying, “ Where is 
he that is born King of the Jews ?” 


II. GoD WAS PREPARING THE WORLD FOR THE COMING OF 
EMMANUEL, 

I have represented prophecy as an embodiment in language 
of the best aspirations of the Jewish nation. That, however, 
is only half the truth. The other half is this: it is the result 
of the inspiration of God. According to the first half, the 
prophets interpreted the latent thoughts of their age ; according 
to the second, they declared to that age the thoughts of God. 
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They were the messengers of God, crying, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his path straight.” 

This of course implies that the world was not in a state of 
preparedness. God is a being of perfect order, and the Incar- 
nation must not be an untimely intrusion upon the world. 
The ground must be cleared for it; it must take its proper 
place in the sequence of history; it must run into the eternal 
fitness of things. It might take place as an outward fact in 
space at any moment of time, but at any moment it would 
not answer any moral purpose—it would not bring about the 
redemption of the world. The mind of the world required to 
be disciplined before the physical miracle could have to it any 
spiritual significance, or exert upon it any moral influence. 
At an earlier age the Incarnation would be meaningless. The 
mariner’s compass has been known in China for thousands of 
years ; nevertheless, for the most part of that time, it was to 
them but a little better than a toy—the Chinese mind was not 
educated enough to estimate its value. Only a few centuries 
ago the compass became a blessing to mankind, because only 
a few centuries ago we attained the intellectual state requisite 
to apprehend its usefulness. And did the Incarnation take 
place in the days of Abraham, or of Moses, or of David, it 
would have been an idle, purposeless miracle, so far as its 
human aspect is concerned, and Christ would have died in 
vain. Under the Old Testament, therefore, God was educating 
the world up to the fact. He was begetting Christ in the 
human mind before conceiving him in human nature ; and to 
do the former was apparently harder than to do the latter. 
To form Christ in the human mind took God full four thousand 
years; to beget him in human nature was only the act of a 
passing moment. The history of the inward conception in the 
mind occupies the whole of the Old Testament ; a few verses in 
the Gospels suffice to give an account of the physical conception 
in the nature. 

Look at the preparation that was going on among the 
Gentiles, to which St Matthew refers in the verses following. 
Two things strike us at once—first, that mankind had lost 
sight of God; second, that God had not lost sight of them. 
“The times of ignorance God winked at;” but you are not to 
suppose that he utterly neglected them. He overlooked them 
so far as not to grant them a direct revelation from heaven. 
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He did not overlook them so far as not to care or trouble. 
himself about them at all; he gave them a revelation from 
the earth. In order to teach the infant to walk, the mother 
leaves it to itself, and the child for a time forgets its mother 
with its toys; but the mother does not forget the child, her 
eyes constantly revert in its direction. That is a faint picture 
of the divine treatment of the Gentile world. God was a 
tender Father to the poor pagans who were wandering far 
away and amusing themselves with religious playthings; he 
had some gracious end in view, which in due time will be 
revealed. One good lesson we know was taught the world : 
what it could do, and what it could not do; what it could 
accomplish, and what it could not accomplish. 

What then did the world learn to do? It learnt to ask 
questions, but it did not learn to answer them. Some people 
think it is a very easy thing to ask questions ; but in reality 
it is a hard thing, the next hardest to answering them. An 
uneducated mind cannot interrogate ; the power to do it is 
the result of long and severe drilling. Here then is the 
climax in which the preparation of the Gentiles culminated : 
they learnt to ask deep and subtle questions touching the 
immortality and final destiny of the soul, and the nature and 
character of the Maker of the universe. They propounded the 
most momentous problems it is possible for a finite being to 
be employed upon ; but here comes in their ignorance—they 
could only propound them, they could not solve them. 
Socrates and Plato and others confessed that they could only 
ask questions, that a teacher must come from God to answer 
them. God trained the Gentiles to ask questions; in the 
very next chapter you see their wise men coming with a 
question on their lips, “ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews?” They could only ask it, they could not answer it. 
Paganism, therefore, is only the world’s note of interrogation ; 
Christianity is the answer which follows. For God to give the 
answer when nobody asked the question, would be out of place ; 
therefore he waited and worked, worked and waited, till the 
time should arrive when it would slide in naturally and 
without violence to the current of secular history. 

But his method of procedure with the Jews was different. 
He came out of his hiding-place, and committed to them his 
oracles. It was needful to familiarise the mind of a portion of 
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mankind with some of the leading truths of the kingdom of 
God. Without this the life and discourses of the Emmanuel 
would escape unheeded, just as a lecture on the higher mathe- 
matics would be unintelligible jargon to a man who has never 
learnt his arithmetic. The human mind cannot make a long 
leap at a time ; it must familiarise itself with lower truths ere 
it can grasp the higher; it must see them singly ére it can 
understand them collectively. That is a necessity of our 
nature, and with it God must conform. I aim therefore 
prepared to find most of the truths of the New Testament in 
the world prior to the Incarnation; and this, so far from 
detracting from the glory of Christianity, considerably enhances 
it. It links it to the past ; it shews that God had for hundreds 
of years been preparing the mind of man to receive and under- 
stand it. The sceptics who labour so indefatigably to shew 
that the New Testament contains materials previously extant, 
do solid service to the cause of Emmanuel: they shew that 
the world had been prepared for his coming, and that his 
advent was not an interpolation. But as a matter of fact the 
Jews were trained by every possible means to an apprehension 
of spiritual truths ; God granted them his revelations, and by 
his providence strove to engrave them on their inner soul. 
The progress was very gradual, it is true, for he could not 
reveal faster than they could receive. The master can never 
teach quicker than the pupils can learn. Oftentimes the Jews 
were obliged to learn the same lesson over and over again ; 
and after the days of Malachi no new lesson is taught them. 
Why? Because they had better review the old. The volume 
of the Mosaic dispensation closes by bidding the nation to 
reflect on the old lessons, and lay them deeply to heart. 
“Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I com- 
manded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes 
and judgments.” That is going back, you say. No; it is 
going back in order to goon. The student who reviews past 
lessons before the day of examination is doing better service 
than he who learns new ones. And their day of trial was at 
hand, the day that would sift every soul of them; and 
Malachi bids them con over their old lessons and review their 
former history and improve upon it before the coming of the 
“ great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 

And the four hundred years that elapsed from the days of 
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Malachi to the appearance of Jesus Christ saw, no doubt, a 
great change in the nation. Well, then, did the nation arrive 
at last in a state of preparedness for the coming of Christ? I 
answer, Yes. They were not so prepared as we should like to 
see them; they were not so prepared as to receive him, in fact 
they rejected him ; but they were prepared enough partly to 
apprehend the significance of his life and death. Here we 
have a proof in the existence of the New Testament, written 
by men of that age and that nation. The disciples afford us a 
specimen of the education of the ordinary Jew. They were 
not cultivated, but they were not ignorant; they were not 
polished, but they were well versed in the Scriptures; and 
‘their previous national training enabled them to lay hold of 
the words of Christ, and gradually by the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to evolve their meaning. “God at sundry times and 
in divers manners spoke to the fathers by the prophets,” his 
words were extensively read and commented upon; and no 
other nation could present such an intelligent populace. The 
Gentiles were taught to ask questions ; the Jews were taught 
to answer them. The wise men came from the East to 


Jerusalem, saying, “Where is he that is born king of the 
Jews?” And the scribes answered and said, “In Bethlehem 
of Judea, for thus it is written by the prophet.” The Gentiles 
asking, the Jews answering. 


III. THE WORLD COULD NOT PRODUCE THE EMMANUEL. 
He was begotten by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost and 
the power of the Highest. 

The world expected him ; the world was prepared for him ; 
yet the world could not produce him. Look for a moment to 
heathenism. The heathen world laboured long under the 
delusion that it could grow its own Saviour, and God gave it 
a fair and ample opportunity of unfolding its resourses, The 
highest intellectual culture of which human nature is capable 
in its sinful state was attained prior to the Incarnation. The 
stateliest heights of eloquence were then reached. Statuary 
arrived at perfection. Philosophy never soared higher. Greek 
poetry remains still unrivalled. God sent his greatest souls 
into the world during that period that it might have every 
facility of working out its own salvation; and if the master 
minds of classic history failed, then it is useless for us who 
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have come after to say that possibly we might succeed. The 
ablest thinkers of the race lived before Christ to demonstrate 
once for all that if they failed, much more would we. Their 
writings occupy the same place in the bistory of the world 
that the Holy Scriptures do in the history of the church. 
They are the standard of taste in literature, just as the Bible 
is the standard of faith in theology. 

All those bright lights had once shone but were now gone, 
and the world was none the better, but rather the worse. All 
experiments had been tried, and all had failed. The world 
was brought to a solemn and hopeless pause. Men were 
“sitting in darkness.” There had been a time when they 
were walking in darkness, when they were groping in dark- 
ness ; but now they are “sitting,” thoroughly convinced that 
no efforts of their own can bring them salvation. Now, then, 
is the time for God to interpose. They have despaired of their 
religions and philosophies. These were only torches of their 
own kindling, and they rejoiced for a while in their lurid 
light; but now the last torch has burnt out, and left nothing 
behind but darkness and stench; and therefore it is safe for 
God to make his Sun—the Sun of Righteousness—trise with 
healing in his wings. Why not make him rise earlier? 
Because men would delude themselves into the belief that the 
Sun himself was only a bigger torch of their own kindling, and 
greatly pride themselves on their success. They must be first 
brought to confess their impotence, their utter inability to 
produce a Saviour. And at the time of the birth of Christ 
that was the general impression. And when all the earthly 
lights had been extinguished, the heavens began to twinkle. 
“A star appeared unto them.” And they forswore their self- 
confidence ; they followed the star and found the Sun. “The 
people which sat in darkness saw great light, and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death, light is sprung 
up.” They found light but did not kindle it. 

We have seen that heathenism could not produce the 
Saviour; we further notice that Judaism could not produce 
him. The Jews had produced several false Messiahs lately ; 
but they were false, and it was not in the power of Judaism 
to bring forth a true one. Though their knowledge of the 
Old Testament was very extensive, though they were familiar 
with most of the truths enunciated in the New Testament 
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singly, yet they could not compose one whole out of it. Their 
constructive power had died out. They knew that the Messiah 
was predicted as divine and as human; yet they could not 
bring the two ideas together and frame an Emmanuel, one who 
was very God and very man at the same time. They knew 
that he was pourtrayed as a king and as a sufferer, but could 
not wed the two thoughts together and see he was a king of 
spirits, ruling over them in virtue of his agony and death. 
They knew these truths singly and separately; but could 
neither harmonise nor combine them. The most wretched 
literalness was prevalent everywhere. Their intellect could 
only analyse and split; it could not put together and build. 
It was the age of scribes, not seers. Morally they were blind 
and sterile. Politically they were at the lowest ebb; the sceptre 
had departed from Judah, and a blood-thirsty Edomite was on 
the throne, and he a vassal to Cesar. Intellectually they were 
mere analysts, capable of laying down minute formularies, but 
not of enunciating any grand principle. In every sense their 
glory was departed. The voice of revelation had hushed. The 
tree of Judaism had borne no fruit for many a long century ; 
several buds had been struggling into life; but they all withered 
for want of greater vitality in the tree. It was old “and 
ready to vanish away.” The last words of the Old Testament 
spoke only of fire. “For, behold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven ; and all the proud, and all that do wickedly. 
shall be stubble: and the day that cometh shall burn them 
up, saith the Lord of Hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch.” The nation was like an aged, decayed tree ; 
one could not look upon it without thinking with the prophet 
what fit fuel it was for the fire. It was sere and lifeless, barren 
of fruit, despoiled of blossom, stripped of foliage. Now then 
is the time for the “plant of the Lord, the plant of renown,” 
to grow. In a meadow in one of the counties adjoining Wales 
is a willow tree. 
** Aged is the willow, 
In the sere and yellow leaf, 


Seeming to the fancy 
Emblematical of grief. 


‘* Growing on the willow, 
So melancholy bare, 
Is a fragrant rosebush 
Luxuriantly fair ; 
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Methought it strange that beauty 
Should choose to blossom there. 


‘* Perchance into the willow 
Some birds the first germs bore 
Of those commingled roses 
Which yearly blossom more.” 


There the old willow stands still, dead in itself, yet in 
summer covered with beautiful roses. Like it was the condi- 
tion of the Jewish nation, dead to the very roots; but when 
everybody thought its dissolution was near and inevitable, a 
lovely rose was seen growing upon it. The Rose of Sharon 
displayed his beauty and loaded the centuries with his divine 
perfume. How came that to pass? God let a seed drop from 
heaven and it grew out of the ancient stock. “And there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
shall grow out of his roots.” The house of David was more 
humiliated than any other in the land. But when all the 
branches were cut down, and nothing remained except the 
bare stem, a rod was seen to grow and a branch to wave, and 


on it the most charming blossoms. if the branch grew at an 
earlier period, it would have been attributed to the latent 
vitality of the stem; but it was now evident to all that the 
life was long gone out; and when the world was convinced of 
that God caused his “plant of renown” to grow to redeem the 
former glory of the tree. The Saviour grew on Judaism, but 
not out of it. He is the gift of God. 


IV. As THE EMMANUFL WAS THE GOAL OF ANCIENT, SO HE 
IS THE STARTING POINT OF MODERN, HISTORY. 

Jesus Christ is a new starting point for the race. The Old 
Testament begins with the creation of man, the New with the 
Incarnation of God. In the opening chapters of the Pentateuch 
we behold man; in the opening chapters of the gospels we 
behold “God with man.” We are here on the brink of an 
awful mystery, and I am not surprised that men sometimes 
shrink from believing it. It is almost too great for belief. 
“God manifest in the flesh!” It seems sometimes as if we 
should feel bound to refuse credence to this doctrine were it 
not for one consideration, the greater, and I might say, the 
insuperable difficulties involved in denying it. There are 
difficulties on the side of faith; there are greater difficulties 
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on the side of unbelief. That God exists is a mystery ; that 
he does not exist is an absurdity. That God works daily in 
nature, and can modify, change, or suspend its laws is a 
mystery ; that he cannot modify, change, or suspend them is 
an absurdity. That God should tabernacle in human nature 
is a mystery; that the story of the old world with all its dis- 
quietude and perplexity should culminate in nothing, and the 
strange narrative of the last two thousand years begin in a 
myth, and be founded on a lie, is an absurdity. The fact of 
the Incarnation is hard to believe, its denial infinitely harder. 
“Great is the mystery of godliness—God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

And it is gratifying to know that the course of modern 
history has been steadily upward. Seeing that it begins from 
the high vantage ground of Emmanuel, we expect to find cor- 
responding results marking it throughout. The Incarnation 
gave God a firmer and a more vital hold upon the human 
race ; we therefore expect to discover in modern history a 
diviner character and more abundant energy. The movement 
of ancient history was, on the whole, downward. From com- 
parative liberty the nations sank into thraldom ; class was in 
bondage to class ; at the epoch of which we speak the Cesar 
had his foot on the neck of the prostrate world. “It came to 
pass in those days that there went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus that all the world should be taxed. And all went 
to be taxed.” The moral life of the world, too, slanted down- 
ward throughout the ages ; and at the time Jesus Christ was 
born, it had reached the lowest possible stage of degradation. 
In Palestine religion was a whited sepulchre, full of filthiness 
and dead men’s bones; there was neither life nor warmth 
nor beauty left, nothing but dead men’s bones. And among 
the heathen the moral sense was well nigh obliterated, morality 
had been swamped in vice and irreligion. Read the conclud- 
ing paragraph in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; 
can you conceive a darker picture ? can the most impure ima- 
gination add one shade to its darkness, or one feature to its 
horrors? Sins are mentioned, foul, gross, horrible, which 
happily bave been stamped out of modern life. The course of 
the world was downward. But there is a line of demarcation 
sharply drawn across history ; a new era was born differing 
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widely from all previous eras ; modern civilisation is not willing 
to go back more than one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
six years, to find its fountain-head ; we make but little more 
count of the years before the Incarnation than of the years 
before the Flood, they form no part of the real progress of the 
race. In the first century of our era something happened 
which stopped the downward headlong career, and changed 
the entire drift of history. 

If we consider the history of the church, we observe about 
that period a great elevation in its spiritual tone. Humanity 
is putting forth new virtues ; it is heaving with fresh potencies ; 
it is all aglow with holy enthusiasm ; it exhibits nobler courage 
and develops more heroic qualities of endurance ; in a word, 
we see it quivering with new life. In the year one of our era 
the world was lying numb, bound hand and foot, in dense 
darkness ; before the year fifty there are magnificent outbursts 
of fresh life. About the year one there is a deadly torpor 
oppressing the heart of the world, an ominous stillness ; but in 
a few decades after there is a remarkable movement throughout 
the nations ; there is stir, commotion, faith, life. Now there 
is no movement, especially a movement upward, without a 
mover. Who, then, is the the great Mover that pushes the 
nations forward in the upward path of progress? Evidently 
we must go back to the first beginning of the movement in 
the first century ; and who there can be the mover but Jesus 
Christ, the God-man ? God in human nature is the mighty 
power that carries the world onward. 

Yes, you say, we must confess that Jesus Christ, God in our 
nature, is the creator of modern history, the energising power 
of European civilisation ; but how did he give impetus to the 
movement ? How did he bring about the change? What is 
it in the Incarnation that did it? I answer—The Incarnation 
first changed God’s relation to men, and when they appre- 
hended that, it changed their relation to him ; and a change 
in their relation to him necessarily involved a change in their 
relation to one another. That is the true genesis of modern life. 

First, God changed his relation to man; the God over us is 
a God with us ; the God who created onr nature is a God in 
our nature ; the Lawgiver has become a sin-bearer. 

Second, this infinite change in his relation to us brought 
about a corresponding change in our relation to him. Before 
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Christ, apart from anticipations and hopes of his coming, 
mankind regarded God, when they knew him at all, as a 
stern, relentless, inflexible lawgiver and judge ; therefore they 
recoiled from his touch, they cowered in his presence. They 
might give their obedience, but they refused to him their 
affections. They could perceive no interest in common 
between him and themselves. How to change their relation 
to him? Only by changing his relation to them. Loving 
messages through the prophets could not completely do it; 
something more than words, even deeds, were necessary to 
restore it. We would not believe in communion between the 
divine and the human till we had seen them in union. In 
the history of Moravian Missions, we read of a missionary who 
undertook to make known the unsearchable riches of Christ 
to the suffering, despised, down-trodden slaves of the West 
Indies. So cruelly were they treated, so hard were they 
worked, so mercilessly were they flogged, that their spirits 
rankled with bitterest hostility against the more favoured race 
which had doomed them to their sad, hopeless condition. Under 
such untoward circumstances the missionary could not get a 
hearing. It became a grave problem with him how to reach 
their hearts, win their sympathies, and thus fulfil the purpose 
of his mission. At last he saw a way to overcome the difficulty. 
How? By selling himself into servitude. He became a slave ; 
he partook of the same fare, and endured the same privations as 
his dusky brethren. Thus he obtained an access to their hearts. 
In like manner men, before Christ, were afraid of God ; “they 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” When he spake 
they feared and quaked, and “entreated that the word should 

not be spoken to them any more ;” they dreaded his presence, 
and “hid themselves among the trees.” But at last God rent 
the heavens and came down. In the first page of the gospel 

we see not God over us as a taskmaster, but God with us as a 

brother ; and as we proceed from page to page, we behold him 

toiling in our world, sharing our condition, and encountering 

our temptations. “He made himself of no reputation, and 

took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 

likeness of men.” “He was made of a woman, made under 

the law.” What for? “To redeem them that were under the 

law, that ye might receive the adoption of sons.” Men thought 

that “to be under the law” was bondage and degradation, but 
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seeing the only begotten Son “ made under the same law,” our 
views are changed ; we begin to understand that “to be under 
the law” means freedom, and in place of a sense of slavery, 
there grows the spirit of liberty. We looked at a God in the 
skies with fear and trembling ; the distance between him and 
us was immeasurably great. But when we see him sending 
his Son, “made of a woman, made under the law,” we begin to 
feel there is a nature in common between him and us, and the 
sense of fear yields to a growing consciousness of Sonship. 
The Incarnation has changed our views of God, and, as a con- 
sequence, has revolutionised our feelings towards him. 

Third, this change in men’s relations to God has effected a 
corresponding change in our relations to one another. Spiritual 
freedom has translated itself into civil liberty; and divine 
sonship has construed itself into human brotherhood. Freedom 
and brotherhood! They are the watchwords of modern pro- 
gress. Liberty and fraternity! Both are founded on the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. Liberty is extending its sway 
daily ; new races shake off the fetters of the despot; new 
classes fling away from their wrists the shackles of the 
oppressor; fraternity is drawing men and nations together; 
the middle wall of partition is falling; the spirit of equality 
is stalking on the troubled sea of European life and politics. 
Many good conscientious people are alarmed, and exclaim, “It 
is a ghost;” and like every ghost it at first frightens timid 
people and creates much excitement, and, perhaps, confusion. 
But by-and-by a voice will reach us across the troubled waves, 
saying, “It is I, be not afraid ;” and we will discover to our 
agreeable surprise that it is the spirit of the Master. 

Thus the Incarnation has changed the character of history, 
and will continue to change it; and notwithstanding many 
serious drawbacks and grave hindrances, the world will pro- 
gress, till by degrees the face of the earth will be made like 
the face of heaven. Yes, assuredly, the impulse of history is 
upward. God is with men bearing them aloft to the skies. 
He is a living energy, an irresistible abiding presence in 
modern society. It was not enough to give the world an im- 
pulse two milleniums ago and then leave it. The path of 
progress is steep and rugged; the impulse, therefore, would 
soon expend its force, and mankind would again rush along 
the downward road to ruin, There must be a continuous out- 
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flow of moral force from him to us. Let us then put ourselves 
in the proper attitude “to receive of his fulness and grace for 
grace.” 

What, then, is the goal which awaits humanity under 
the gospel economy? Its starting point is “God with man ;” 
its goal will be “man with God.” In ancient history God 
was coming down; in modern history man is going up. 
Ancient history reached its goal when God partook of human 
nature ; modern history will reach its goal when man will par- 
take of the divine nature. Oh the grandeur of the era in 
which we live! At its beginning we see God made in the 
likeness of man ; at its close man made in the likeness of God. 
Behind us we behold God coming down to earth; before us we 
behold man going up to heaven! J. C. JONEs. 





Art. VI.—On Historical Evidence and the Miracle of the 
Holy Thorn. 


RITERS on “ historical evidence” have recently confronted 

the advocates of Christianity with the miracle of the 

Holy Thorn, as an instance of a miraculous story, supported by 
the strongest evidence, and yet rejected as incredible by every 
Protestant at least. And they have accordingly challenged 
those who disbelieve this story to be consistent, and to reject 
the Christian miracles for the same reasons. Writers, indeed, 
of various schools of thought have spoken in the strongest 
possible terms of the evidence for this miracle. “There is no 
evidence for any fact in history,” says Sir James Stephen,’ 
“better or more complete.” “The greatest genius, the most 
profound scholar, and the most eminent advocate of that age, 
all possessing the most ample means of knowledge, all carefully 
investigated, all admitted, and all defended with their pens, 
the miracle of the holy thorn. Europe at that time produced 
no three men more profoundly conversant with the laws of the 
material world, with the laws of the human mind, and with 
the municipal law, than Pascal, Arnauld, and Le Maitre; and 
they were all sincere and earnest believers.”* He adds that 


1 As quoted in Fraser’s Magazine, October 1871. 
2 Stephen, Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 308 (ed. 4). 
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the assent of such men to the story is a “standing wonder,” 
and that volumes might be well employed in answering the 
question, why our Protestant incredulity rejects it in spite of 
such mighty names. Certainly a few pages may be well em- 
ployed in solving what to every writer who has treated of it 
bas appeared to be a difficult problem in historical evidence. 
Tie most recent version of the story is thus given in Fraser's 
Magazine for October 1871 :— 


“A little girl, niece of the great Pascal, residing in the convent [of 
Port Royal], was suffering from a malignant cancer in the eye, as testified 
by several physiciaus. She was about to undergo an operation of the 
most serious description, when she was cured, suddenly and completely, 
by the touch of this most holy relic, taken from the veritable crown of 
thorns, applied at the moment of her receiving the communion.” 


That “no means were employed, mediate or immediate, except 
the touch of the relic, accompanied by the prayers of the 
community,” was, as we are told, solemnly attested by “the 
abbess of the convent, the Mére Angélique, one of the purest 
and most high-minded women who ever lived.” Sir J. Stephen 
supplies some further particulars :— 


“On the following day the surgeon appeared with his instruments. 
The afflicted father was present, exhortations to patience were delivered, 
every preparation was complete, when the astonished operator for the 
first time perceived that every symptom of the disease had disappeared.” 


The date of the story, it may be remarked, is 1656. Now it 
will be observed that the following circumstances are of essential 
importance in this narrative :—First, the serious, if not incur- 
able, nature of the disease ; secondly, the short interval between 
the determination of the physicians to operate and their dis- 
covery that the patient was cured ; and thirdly, the allegation 
that no other means were used. This then is the story which 
is said to be attested by Pascal, Nicole, Arnauld, &c., and the 
evidence for which is characterised by Sir J. Stephen in the 
words cited at the commencement of this article.’ And M. 
A. Schimmelpenninck observes that, “incredible as the story 
may seem, it may appear to other persons equally incredible 
that Pascal, Tillemont, &c., should either wilfully publish an 
imposture, or be deluded in a matter of fact.” The writer in 
Fraser's Magazine, who agrees with Sir J. Stephen in his 


1 We take these words as quoted by the writer in Fraser, who adopts 
them. But we have not found their exact expression in Sir J. Stephen’s essay. 
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estimate, and who adduces the miracle as comparing favourably 
with those of Christianity, blames him for not drawing the 
“legitimate inference.” What then, it may be asked, is the 
legitimate inference? A logician would answer, If the evidence 
is really equal to that of any event in history, there are but 
two alternatives—either to believe it, or to admit that no fact 
in history is conclusively proved. The argument may be stated 
in a simple syllogism. No evidence is conclusive which is not 
better than what may be produced for an admittedly false 
allegation. The best evidence for any historical fact is not 
better, &c. The major being a fundamental principle of evi- 
dence, we must either deny the minor or admit the conclusive. 
Sir James Stephen, without actually accepting the conclusion, 
betrays a consciousness of his uncomfortable position on the 
horns of this dilemma when he states that the part taken 
by Pascal, &c., is a “standing wonder,” that is in plain 
words, an exception to the ordinary rules by which we judge 
of evidence. 

His critic is wholly unconscious of the dilemma. According 
to him the true conclusion is that no miraculous story is 
worthy of belief. And no doubt this would be the inference 
drawn by many readers, simply because they are disposed 
to admit this on other grounds, and are not logical enough 
to see, that if the premises do not justify a universal con- 
clusion, they do not justify any. The argument does not 
tell a whit more against miraculous stories than against any 
other narratives whatever. It is true that in the first instance 
it is only because this particular story is miraculous that we 
disbelieve the very strong evidence for it. But when once we 
have learned that evidence such as this is unreliable, our infer- 
ence from its unreliability does not depend on the way in 
which it was proved. Ifa single witness, previously supposed 
to be truthful, is convicted of telling a monstrous or impossible 
story, we cease to trust him; we do not continue to accept 
him aS an unimpeachable witness in cases where we have no 
obvious proof of his mendacity. This, however, is not the only 
nor the greatest fallacy in this writer's argument ; it includes 
also a most palpable logical circle. On what grounds in fact 
does he assume that the story is false? There is not a particle 
of evidence against it, direct or indirect. It is disbelieved solely 
because it is miraculous, in virtue of the assumption that no 
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miraculous story is credible; and this disbelief is then appealed 
to in proof of the very proposition on which it rests. In Sir 
J. Stephen’s case, the inference which he is censured for not 
drawing would have involved a still grosser circle. For Sir 
James Stephen’s disbelief was founded on a less general pro- 
position ; he only assumed that no miracle is credible which is 
alleged to have occurred under such-and-such ordinary circum- 
stances. He did not consider the Christian miracles incredible. 
But we repeat that, admitting his estimate of the evidence, 
there is no alternative but either to believe the story or to 
surrender all historical certainty. Before we accept this alter- 
native, it is worth while to consider whether that estimate of 
the evidence is not wholly mistaken. A reference to the ori- 
ginal documents will, we think, satisfy the reader, not only that 
the weight of evidence is exaggerated, but that the original 
story is in some important respects different from that given 
by Sir J. Stephen and his critic. It will be obvious that this 
is not a matter of mere curiosity, but has very important bear- 
ings. The original documents (the principal of which is a 
letter from Mdlle. Pascal, aunt to tie child) are to be found 
in “ Récueil de Piéces pour Servir & l’Histoire de Port Royal,” 
and in Father Clémencet’s “ Histoire Générale.” The reader 
will bear in mind that the subject of the alleged miracle was 
a child of about eleven years. Her name was Perrier. 

In the first place, then, the disorder was not “ malignant 
cancer,” but fistula lachrymulis of the kind called by the 
physicians of the day egilops, a disease not ordinarily incur- 
able where the health is otherwise good. In this case, how- 
ever, it had lasted for three years, and had resisted the ordinary 
remedies. There was a swelling at the corner of the eye as 
large as a small nut, from which matter exuded on pressure. 
Matter also passed into the nose and mouth, and the bone of 
the nose was believed to be carious. It is important to note 
that when the swelling had been well pressed, it disappeared, 
and did not begin to return for about a quarter of an 
hour. In two or three hours it was as before. It may be 
inferred from this that an unprofessional person would not be 
able to form a correct judgment of the state of the child from 
a short or casual inspection. This inference is further borne 
out by the circumstance which is incidentally mentioned, that a 
sister, who was combing little Perrier’s hair after the “ miracle,” 
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did not notice that the eye was cured until she was informed 
of the fact. There is no mention of the “loathsome ulcers,” 
in addition to the fistula, which Sir J. Stephen says “ disfigured 
her face;” and it is clear that they are a mere rhetorical ampli- 
fication due to some second-hand reporter. It is necessary to 
remark also that, in consequence of her illness, the child was 
isolated from the other inmates of the convent, with the 
exception of the one sister who shared her room. 

In the second place, it is not true that she was seen by the 
surgeon on the day following the application of the holy thorn, 
nor that he had seen her within a few days, or a week, or even 
a month before. In fact he had not visited her for two months. 
Nor is it true, that he came prepared to perform the “very 
serious operation,” the day for which had not been fixed. It 
had simply been resolved, months before, that the cautery 
should be applied “in the spring.” ‘The dramatic account 
above quoted is in fact nothing but a myth. It is taken from 
M. Fontaine, who wrote from hearsay before the original docu- 
ments had been published ; and it furnishes a good illustration of 
the growth of myths. It is strange, however, that Sir James 
Stephen, and other writers in the nineteenth century, should 
copy M. Fontaine’s loose account, or even add to his errors ; 
when the letters of Mdlle. Pascal and of Angélique Arnauld, 
inmates of the convent at the time, are easily accessible. Our 
anonymous writer’s citation of “the Abbess, Mére Angélique,” 
as attesting that no means were used except the prayers of the 
community, is inaccurate in every particular. Mére Angélique 
was not at that time the abbess.’ We know that the usual reme- 
dial measures had been adopted before ; and whether they had 
been discontinued does not appear. The reference to the 
“ prayers of the community” is due to the writer's imagination. 
Probably he thought the community were sure to pray for a 
blessing on the touch of the relic applied in what by the story 
appears to have been a public manner, “at the time of her 
receiving the holy communion ;” and accordingly he has helped 
the myth forward another stage or two. There were no prayers 
of the community other than general prayers, for the simple 
reason that the community knew nothing whatever about it. 
The only person who knew that the thorn had been applied 


’ She had been abbess from 1642 to 1654, when she was succeeded by 
Marie Suireau, who remained in office till 1657. 
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was Sister Flavie, the mistress of the novices, who suggested 
the application, and who herself said that she thought no more 
about it. It was not at the moment of receiving the sacra- 
ment that it was applied, but on the occasion of a procession 
in honour of the relic, which was kissed by each of the nuns 
and novices in turn ; and it was only at the moment that little 
Perrier’s turn arrived that the idea of touching the eye with 
the thorn occurred to Sister Flavie, who, as we have just said, 
“thought no more about it.” This was at three o’clock P.M. 
on the 24th March. At bedtime the same Sister Flavie over- 
heard Perrier saying to her chamber-fellow, “The thorn has 
cured me.” She informed the abbess (Mére Agnés Suireau), 
and the abbess told Mdlle. Pascal next day ; but so little was 
said about it that Father Clémencet says the reserve used was 
a sort of second miracle; so that a week after there were 
sisters who had heard nothing of the case. It was exactly a 
week after (31st March’) that M. Dalencé, the physician, saw 
the girl, and finding her cured, asked whether this had 
happened suddenly (“sur-le-champ”). On being assured that 
it had, he said he would attest that this was impossible with- 
out a miracle. However, he resolved to wait another week in 
order to be assured that the cure was perfect. On the 14th 
April the attestation of the miracle is signed by several 
surgeons, who seem to have visited the girl then for the first 
time, although they speak of M. Dalencé’s visits as if they had 
all taken part in them. “As this cure,” say they, “thus made 
in an instant ... must be extraordinary, however one takes 
it . . . we judge that it surpasses the ordinary forces of nature, 
and could not take place without a miracle.” 

From the preceding account it appears unquestionable that 
the ailment was in fact cured. But it further appears that 
the attestation of the physicians to its miraculous character 
was really conditional. The question of miracle or no miracle 
turned, in their judgment, on the instantaneousness of the 
cure. Now what witnesses have we of this instantaneousness ? 
Strictly speaking, as far as we can discover, only the child her- 
self. Every one knows how little reliance can be placed on 
most persons’ testimony as to questions of time and degree; and 
it is obvious that if a cure took place in any way at this time, the 
child was just in the disposition to ascribe it to the relic. 

1 Misprinted 11th in some books, which Sir J. Stephen followed. 
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Indeed, it is related that when ill-attested miracles were 
spoken of in her hearing, she said that if she were cured by 
the touch of relics, she would believe that it was truly a 
miracle. The statement that she “was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse,” cannot be connected with any time 
later than the visit of the physician two months before. If 
she began to improve after that, it would not be the first time 
that a patient began to mend just when the doctors had begun 
to lose hope. If she had been mending, who had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing it? Sister Flavie, the mistress of the 
novices, who was in much closer relations with her than the 
abbess, or perhaps any one else, except the companion of 
Perrier’s chamber, whose evidence we do not possess, Sister 
Flavie, then, may be considered as coming nearest to the 
character of an eye-witness. Now, we know a good deal 
about this person.' On her first sojourn at Port Royal as a 
postulant, she had caused so much trouble by her consummate 
artifice that she had been dismissed as unfit to join the 
community. She then applied to Gif, and was there admitted 
to profession. Here she adopted a new line of conduct. Her 
profession of sanctity was most demonstrative, and she pre- 
tended to be favoured with a multitude of miraculous inter- 
positions and divine communications. Few weeks were 
suffered to elapse without the Sister Flavie being attacked by 
some malady which was regularly terminated by a miraculous 
cure; and this malady took place on some day when dis- 
tinguished visitors were expected. It was said to be almost 
impossible to enumerate all the miracles of which she professed 
herself the favoured subject. After some time she again 
applied for admission to Port Royal, and was successful. At 
first she was more reserved with her miraculous stories here 
than she had been at Gif, knowing no doubt from former 
experience that she had more intelligent persons to deal with. 
She succeeded in being appointed sub-mistress of the novices, 
and afterwards superintendent of the girls’ school. Hereupon 
she resumed the line of conduct she had pursued at Gif. 
Whenever her conduct was impugned she pretended to be 
taken violently ill, abandoned her duties, and took to bed. 
But no sooner had the community assembled for the purpose 


' See Schimmelpenninck’s Select Memoirs, vol. i. p. 273. On the possibi- 
lity of a cure by natural process, see Beard’s Port Royal, vol. i. p. 314, 
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of electing her successor than she was cured again “by a 
miracle.” Whenever it became her duty to do any servile 
office, her indisposition invariably came on; and as certainly 
it miraculously disappeared on the application of relics if she 
was called to any post of honour. Probably these were some 
of the “ miracles” with reference to which little Perrier made 
the observation quoted above. Further, as Sister Flavie 
possessed keys of the desks in which the children’s letters and 
journals were kept, she availed herself of the knowledge she 
was thus enabled to gain, to persuade the children that she 
was able to divine their secret thoughts, This deception was 
detected and stopped by Mére Angélique, who was abbess at 
that time. To complete the portrait of Sister Flavie, it must 
be mentioned that after the time of which we are speaking, 
having failed in her ambitious scheme of becoming the Superior 
of Port Royal, she became a traitor to the community, and 
brought it into its greatest troubles. 

Is it possible to describe or to imagine a more untrust- 
worthy witness in any matter tending to bring herself into 
prominence or to further her schemes, especially in connection 
with anything that could be made to look miraculous? It is 
not too much to say that she was a consummate liar, hypocrite, 
and self-seeker. The evidence of such a person in such a case 
is of less than no value; like a negative quantity in algebra 
it tells the other way. The very fact that she was mixed up 
with the story at all, would be sufficient to raise doubts respect- 
ing it. When we find in addition that the sick child was 
under her especial care and instruction; that the application 
of the relic was first suggested by her ; that the first report 
of the cure came from her, most reasonable persons will 
probably think it unnecessary to inquire further, or to search 
out the precise point in which the deception began. If it was 
the duty of Sister Flavie, as it probably was, to see that the 
physician’s orders were carried out, it need hardly be said that 
they would be attended to or neglected just as it suited her 
plans. Nay, if one were to suggest that she used means to 
keep up the disease until it suited her purpose that it should 
be miraculously cured, we do not see how the conjecture could 
be called unjust or improbable. The fact that Mére Angélique 
believed her, that Pascal, Arnauld, and Le Maitre accepted the 
story, does not add anything to the evidence. It is essential 
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to bear in mind that a man’s belief is no evidence whatever of 
the truth of what he believes, except as to matters which have 
fallen under his own senses ; and the number of such believers 
adds nothing to their value. It may be admitted that few 
men have existed whose testimony would be of more weight 
than Pascal’s; and if he and others like him are found to 
testify to what is incapable of belief, the value of human 
testimony would be permanently lowered. On the other hand, 
if there were many instances in which such men gave personal 
testimony to the fact of a miracle, this would be fatal to the 
“argument from induction” against miracles. But, how- 
ever dazzling these great names may be, the first question to 
be asked is, Are they witnesses? and to this the reply must 
be an unqualified negative. But then it is said, at least they 
“had ample means of knowledge, and they carefully investi- 
gated the story.” Even if this were true, their belief would 
fall very far short of testimony ; it would only have the weight 
of their judgment that there was sufficient evidence. But the 
statement is devoid of evidence, and is against all probability. 
The fact is, they simply accepted on what appeared prima 
fucie to be credible testimony a narrative which to them 
presented no particular improbability. The “ample means 
of knowledge” amounted simply to this, that they had it in 
their power to ascertain that the whole rested on the assertion 
of the child herself. But there was not the slightest induce- 
ment to be critical or hesitating in accepting the story as it 
was related. It fell in completely with their prepossessions, 
and their belief in it led to no practical result whatever. It 
may be regarded as proving that the story was told with the 
appearance of truth, but it proves nothing more. 

We are told, however, further that this narrative is unique 
amongst modern miraculous stories in this respect, that it grew 
up under the eyes of the Jesuits, the most bitter enemies of 
Port Royal. This might be of some weight if it could be 
alleged that a single Jesuit was convinced of its truth, or 
induced thereby to give up his hostility to Port Royal. The 
threatened persecution was indeed suspended by order of the 
Queen, who had sent her own physician, M. Félix, to examine 
the case, and was convinced by his report that a miracle had 
occurred. M. Félix, however, could testify to nothing but the 
completeness of the cure, in every other respect he was depen- 
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dent on the sources of information to which we have already 
referred. Is it not, however, preposterous to say of a story, 
every incident of which from first to last was confined within 
the four walls of a convent, that it grew up under the eyes of 
any one outside those walls? Few even within them had any 
opportunity of seeing it grow. This was verily a thing “done 
in a corner.” Bearing in mind that the suddenness was the 
vital point, it must be repeated that we cannot point to a 
single adult who professed to be an “original witness.” The 
person who comes nearest to this condition, and who had the 
best opportunities of being a witness, was a convicted impostor, 
proved to be capable of saying or doing anything to promote 
her own ends; whose ends were promoted by the story; and 
who as soon as it suited her purpose turned against the 
interests which the miracle was supposed to be intended by 
Providence to support. The one “original witness” is the 
subject of the miracle, a child of eleven years, under the 
special care of the aforesaid impostor. The miracle was one 
belief in which would have involved no inconvenience what- 
ever, much less suffering. It demanded merely an “otiose 
assent,” as Paley calls it. Yet it was believed only by those 
who had no temptation to disbelieve it. 

This then is the narrative of which we are seriously told 
that it is better attested than almost any event in history, and 
in particular that its evidence is fully equal, if not superior, 
to that of the Resurrection ; a miracle which in the first place 
admitted of no delusion, and of which those who professed to 
be original witnesses proved their sincereity, not only by the 
sufferings which they voluntarily underwent, but by what is 
to many persons harder, submitting to new rules of conduct 
solely in consequeuce of their conviction of what they had 
themselves seen and heard. The writer whom we have quoted, 
like many others, thinks he has set aside at once this consider- 
ation. The grand point, he says, with the advocates of Chris- 
tianity in the last century was the honesty of the witnesses, 
which would now be granted without a word; and then he 
states their argument thus: ‘‘ They endured persecution and 
death for their opinions, therefore their opinions were true.” 
It is, of course, easy to shew that such reasoning as this would 
be invalid; and the writer need hardly have specified such 
cases as that of Sir Thomas More dying for the doctrine of the 
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Papal Supremacy, or the Suttee of the Indian widow.’ The 
fact is that no Christian apologist, at least none of any weight, 
ever thought of using such an argument. Bishop Butler 
clearly exposed the fallacy that underlies the objection—an 
objection which he thought almost too transparent to impose 
on any one :— 


“They allege that numberless enthusiastic people in different ages and 
countries expose themselves to the same difficulties which the primitive 
Christians did, and are ready to give up their lives for the most idle 
follies imaginable. But it is not very clear to what purpose this objection 
is brought. For every one surely in every case must distinguish between 
opinions and facts. And though testimony is no proof of enthusiastic 
opinions, nor of any opinions at all, yet it is allowed in all other cases to 
be a proof of facts. And a person laying down his life in attestation of 
facts or of opinions is the strongest proof of his believing them. And if 
the apostles or their contemporaries did believe the facts in attestation of 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and death, this their belief 
or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts, for they were such 
as came under the observation of their senses.” 


As long as the world lasts, human testimony will be the 
strongest evidence we can have of facts, but no evidence at all 
of the truth of opinions. Indeed it is an abuse of words to 
speak of testimony to opinions. Experience has not taught us 
to distrust testimony more than the unlearned do, but the 
contrary. The unscientific make little or no distinction 
between the original testimony of eye and ear witnesses and 
mere hearsay reports. If unlearned, they credit both equally ; 
if learned, they discredit both equally, and think it highly 
scientific to be incredulous of everything. True science teaches 
us to draw a broad line of distinction between the original 
witnesses to facts observed and mere second-hand assertors of 
the same—a distinction drawn every day in our courts of law. 
Scientific history, like law, attaches little weight to the details 
of hearsay evidence, except by helping us to ascertain what 
the original witnesses said or did. This is not really an 
exception, for in this respect the secondary witnesses speak of 
what they themselves saw and heard. Science has taught us 
further to distinguish in the narrative of original witnesses 

1 Easy as it is to refute the argument as above misrepresented, the writer 
has chosen his instances badly. The Indian widow does not die in defence 
of the belief, for this reason amongst others, that no disavowal would save 


her. It would be easy, if it were worth while, to shew that More’s case also 
is not fully to the point. 
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between fact and inference. The result of the application of 
these two distinctions has not been to lessen the value of 
testimony in general, but to increase it; and many relations 
which were formerly rejected as pure fictions are now admitted 
to rest on a basis of fact. 

By a curious inconsistency, the writer who ridicules the 
argument founded on the sufferings of the first witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, dwells on the sacrifices which Mére 
Angélique made in the cause of what she believed to be truth, 
as giving great weight to her so-called “evidence” in the pre- 
sent case; and this notwithstanding the facts that Mére 
Angélique did not profess to be an original witness of the 
alleged miracle, and that the sufferings she endured were not 
ip attestation of it, nor at all in consequence of her belief in it. 
In speaking of the Port Royal miracle, he studiously mistakes 
belief for testimony, while in referring to the Christian miracles 
he mistakes testimony for opinion. In fact, in his pretended 
quotation from the Christian advocates of the last century, he 
deliberately substitutes “opinion” for “testimony.” The belief 
of Pascal in something which he had been told, but could not 
have seen himself, is described as evidence of the highest kind ; 
while the conviction of the apostles, &c., as to what they pro- 
fessed to have seen and heard (and he admits their honesty), is 
only “opinion.” “In the face of such a fact as this,” he adds, 
“ what value can we attach to the evidence of the best and 
cleverest people in cases where their prepossessions and 
desires are all one side, and in questions where they probably 
do not feel themselves at liberty to apply the ordinary rules of 
what constitutes evidence?” So far as the principle implied 
in this question is sound, it is as fully recognised by Paley as 
by any one else, and he employs it to discredit stories of pre- 
tended miracles. But the only illustration of the remark that 
the present narrative supplies is furnished unconsciously by 
the writer himself. Pascal and the others give no evidence at 
all, they simply believed what they were told by credible 
persons, and what they had no reason to question. He, on the 
contrary, testifies as if from the results of his own study of the 
history—First. That the story above quoted was the original 
story, whereas it contains not less than eight distinct misstate- 
ments, some of them important. Secondly. That Pascal, etc., 
carefully examined it. Thirdly. That Pascal; etc., were wit- 
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nesses to its truth. This he several times assumes, notwith- 
standing his own admissions elsewhere. Fourthly. That 
Madame Angélique was abbess at the time, and gave 
“evidence.” Possibly, if she had been abbess, she would have 
been more critical as to a story with which Sister Flavie was 
so deeply concerned, whom she had herself on a previous 
occasion convicted of imposture. 

Let it be remembered that we did not undertake to adduce 
arguments against the miracle of the holy thorn ; nor to shew 
that its circumstances rendered it less credible than the Chris- 
tian miracles. Our task was to cross-examine the evidence 
for it, with a view to ascertain whether this is really compar- 
able to the evidence for the best attested facts of history. The 
reader is now in a position to judge whether there is anything 
really so extraordinary in it, anything to distinguish it from 
the modern “ miracles,” or any “standing wonder” in the part 
taken by Pascal and other great men. To put the matter in 
a practical point of view, setting aside altogether the a priori 
improbability of miracles, would any jury convict a man of 
felony on evidence such as this? Or to put a closer analogy, 
suppose Sister Flavie were the claimant to a property, her claim 
depending on the truth of the miracle, what chance would she 
have of establishing it? Would any judge or juror dream of 
saying that no fact in history was established on better evidence? 

Mr Matthew Arnold is of opinion that too much stress has 
been laid on the argument from induction against miracles, 
He draws attention to another consideration which he thinks 
equally conclusive, namely, that we can clearly see how 
miraculous stories originate. This is what may be called the 
common sense practical way of looking at the question. We 
may regard the allegation or belief of any fact as a phenomenon 
of which we are seeking the cause, which cause may either be 
the actual occurrence of the event alleged, or some other com- 
bination of motives. Now, if the event is very improbable, 
and if, on the other hand, it be easy to account for the belief 
of it from other reasons; then we of course adopt the latter 
explanation. But there is an important proviso. The pheno- 
menon to be explained must be regarded as including the 
apparent evidence, if any, for the fact. In the case of almost 
all alleged miracles we can, as the argument supposes, clearly 
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account for the origin of the story ; and this fairly justifies us 
in meeting thus such miraculous stories as from time to time 
crop up in similar circumstances. But if we are challenged in 
any particular instance, or if any important interests are con- 
cerned ; we must be prepared to shew that similar motives, &c., 
either were or may have been in operation. Amongst these 
motives in Christian times has always been the belief in the 
New Testament miracles. But the evidence for these is of a 
totally different kind. It is easy, by grouping the biblical 
miracles together, and then taking that of Joshua as a type of 
the whole, as a recent eminent writer has done, to represent 
them as coming under the same category. But if some theo- 
logians think the “miracle” of Joshua entitled to as much 
credit as the miracles of Christ, it is because they connect it 
by a chain of argument with the latter, not because of any 
direct evidence for it. We may admit that, taken by itself, 
the story of Joshua’s “miracle” is easily accounted for; but 
surely no one will regard it as a satisfactory way of accounting 
for the influence of belief in the resurrection on those who pro- 
fessed to be actual witnesses of it, to say that many such 
stories have arisen, and that it can be accounted for on the same 
principles. It is alleged by its advocates, that no story exists 
like it in its evidence ; that the evidence, in short, is as unique 
as the history itself. This is the point of Paley’s celebrated 
propositions, namely, “There is satisfactory evidence that 
persons professing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, 
voluntarily undergone, in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief in 
those accounts, and that they also, from the same motives, 
submitted to new rules of conduct ;” and, “ There is not satis- 
factory evidence that persons professing to be original witnesses 
of other miracles, in their nature as certain as these,” proved 
their sincerity in the same way. The former proposition may 
be regarded as certain. It is in no respect a question (as our 
critic would have it) which of the evangelists gives the evidence 
of eye-witnesses of the events he relates. Paley has shewn 
that the authorship of the Gospels is not an essential part of 
the argument—indeed he shews incontrovertibly that, even if 
the four Gospels had never been written, it would have been 
absolutely certain that the resurrection was asserted by the 
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first preachers of Christianity; and that the first preachers 
professed to be “ original witnesses” is also certain. He care- 
fully distinguishes testimony from belief. As to the second 
proposition, the attempts to establish an exception to it have 
generally, like that with which we have just dealt, betrayed a 
fundamental confusion between testimony and belief. Believers 
have been treated as “ original witnesses ;” or the facts attested 
have not necessarily been miraculous ; or they demanded merely 
an “otiose assent.” In the Port Royal story we find all these 
three circumstances ; and in addition, the account originally 
came merely “ in affirmance of opinions already formed.” For at 
least three distinct reasons then, Paley would have put this 
story out of court. All honest attempts to disprove either of 
Paley’s propositions should meet with the most candid con- 
sideration. But until reason is shewn for a far-reaching distrust 
of all human testimony, such as would shake all historical 
certainty, Paley’s first proposition will continue to present an 
insuperable difficulty to those who on @ priori grounds hold 
miracles impossible. T. K. ABBOTT. 





Art. VII.—The Place of Foreign Missions wn the Work of 
the Church. 


» oe foreign mission enterprise of the Church of Christ, 
which for generations—I might almost say for centuries— 
had lain neglected and forgotten, is now in full view, and, as 
some might suppose, occupying its rightful place of pre-eminence 
amid the multifarious efforts of Christian men, and engaging 
a fair share of the undeniable energy which characterises the 
present age. But a little reflection and reference to a few out- 
standing facts will satisfy a careful observer that foreign 
missions are considered quite secondary to other aims in the 
eyes of the Christian community; and that hitherto this 
momentous work has been subordinated to other work which, 
however important, has secured for itself a share of efforts, of 
talents, and of expenditure wholly out of proportion to its 
rightful claims. At this time, moreover, when the spirit of 
life has been breathing upon the home churches of Christen- 
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dom, attention is attracted more than ever to the work at our 
own doors; and earnest men, actively engaged in seeking to 
win souls within their reach, are in danger of being wholly 
absorbed by these efforts, and led to assume that the great 
outlying fields of labour are well cared for by others. 

The object of this paper is to draw serious attention to a 
grievous neglect, full of danger to the churches themselves, and 
inflicting woful wrong on the heathen world; and to endeavour, 
however feebly, to awaken in some minds a juster appreciation 
of the due proportion which should obtain between Christian 
effort at home and mission effort abroad. 

St Paul teaches that, “ Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time, were written for our learning” (Rom. xv. 4); and that 
“ Allscripture . . . is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16,17) ; and it is admitted that in the history of the 
children of Israel, under the leadership of Moses and Joshua, 
we possess, as in a guide book, a multitude of plain directions, 
as valid and as valuable for the Christian church to-day as 
they were in the wanderings and the settlement of the chosen 
people in the olden time. And, without intruding into the 
domain of those who are fitted by special training to instruct 
the believers, some lessons of Holy Writ are so “plain to him 
that understandeth, and right to them that find knowledge,” 
that their meaning cannot be misunderstood by one who has 
no pretention to theological aptitude. In this spirit I venture 
to ask my readers to go back with me to that long past period, 
the beginning of victories after the forty years’ discipline in 
the desert, to ponder one of the remarkable episodes of that 
remarkable history, and see whether we may not find a finger- 
post for present guidance. I do so with the more confidence 
that, out of the abundance which that time furnished, preachers 
glean plentifully unto this hour, rightly drawing lessons of 
warning and examples for encouragement from a storehouse of 
truth, meant for “ our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.” Such ideas as the following are familiar to 
men and women who have enjoyed the ministry of the word 
in the present generation :—The people of Israel typified the 
Church of Christ; the promised land prefigured the world 
which is to be won for Christ ; the armies of Israel, with their 
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carnal weapons, shadowed forth the soldiers of the cross who 
in after ages would be commissioned to “ go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” armed with “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” In the light 
of this and of other cognate truth, I ask attention to the 
incident recorded in Numb. xxxii. Moses, the great leader of 
the Exodus, just before the close of his career, with natural 
force unabated, had been permitted to smite two kings on 
the eastern side of Jordan, Sihon king of the Amorites, and 
Og the king of Bashan (Numb. xxi.)—giving thus to the 
people an earnest of the career of victory to which Joshua 
afterwards led them on the western side of Jordan. Gilead 
and Bashan were occupied by the invading armies of Israel, 
and formed a base of operations for further conquest ; here, 
with full deliberation, was doubtless planned the seven years’ 
campaign which witnessed the destruction of the nations of 
Canaan by the irresistible hosts of the Lord. And now occurs 
the transaction so full of significance in which I find a lesson 
for the present hour. The children of Reuben and the 
children of Gad saw in the already conquered provinces a 
habitation so suitable and so pleasant that they begged per- 
mission of Moses to settle there with their wives, their children, 
and their cattle (Numb. xxxii.); a request which roused the anger 
of Moses, who foresaw great discouragement for the rest of the 
tribes, were one-sixth of their whole number disbanded and 
permitted to remain behind, whilst the great work of subduing 
the Canaanites had still to be accomplished. Out of this 
difficulty there was found a way, satisfactory to the great 
leader, and honourable to the two tribes whose proposal had 
for the moment exposed them to suspicion and reproach : they 
suggested an alternative, creditable alike to their courage and 
public spirit, and to their firmness of purpose in desiring to 
possess the goodly land on the east of Jordan ; they volun- 
teered to be the vanguard of the advancing host, to run thus 
the greatest risks in the invasion of the promised land, and to 
continue in active service in the field until all the other tribes 
had obtained their inheritance, meanwhile building sheepfolds 
for their cattle, and refuges for their wives and little ones. We 
need not for our present purpose follow Joshua’s army, or 
attempt to narrate the sieges and battlefields in which the 
men of Reuben and of Gad took a part; but we know that 
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they faithfully fulfilled the compact which they made before 
the death of Moses, and before Jordan was crossed. Listen to 
the words which Joshua spake to them at the end of their 
seven years’ service :— 

“Ye have kept all that Moses, the servant of the Lord, commanded 
you, and have obeyed my voice in all that I commanded you: ye have 
not left your brethern these many days unto this day, but have kept the 
charge of the commandment of the Lord your God. And now the Lord 
your God hath given rest unto your brethren, as he promised them : 
therefore now return ye, and get you unto your tents, unto the land of 
your possession, which Moses, the servant of the Lord, gave you on the 
other side of Jordan ” (Joshua xxii. 2-4). 

It has been sometimes assumed, rather hastily to my think- 
ing, that the conduct of the Reubenites and Gadites in the 
choice of their inheritance was a combination of rapacity and 
disloyalty ; that they were greedy in attempting to seize upon 
the portion of territory first wrested from the heathen nations, 
and wanting in their duty to the rest of the tribes of Israel. 
The latter accusation falls to the ground in the light of the 
noble offer, so nobly executed, that they should accompany 
their brethren to the great war now imminent; and, as regards 
the other charge, it is fair to ask, which tribe was entitled to 
first choice in the division of the land, if not the tribe of 
Reuben,' Jacob’s first-born? The already conquered territory, 
Gilead and Bashan, was doubtless traditionally known to the 
tribes as part of the country embraced in Abraham’s title-deeds ; 
it certainly lay within the glorious view which Moses was 
invited to behold from the top of Pisgah. We have no 
evidence that any of the other tribes desired it for their 
inheritance ; to some of them it might fairly be supposed to 
present drawbacks of no ordinary character; it was a border 
land, exposed to the marauding attacks of desert robbers, by no 
means so inviting as the lots which afterwards fell to Benjamin 
and Ephraim, for example, in the very midst of the land, 
secure from foreign foe, and promising peaceful, undisturbed 

' Jacob’s prophecy concerning his sons (Gen. xlix.) can hardly be supposed 
to have extended downwards in the form of a curse or disability through 
thirteen generations. If so, what congruity would there be in the selection 
of the tribe of Levi for the priesthood? <A priest ‘‘must have compassion 
on the ignorant and on them that are out of the way ;” yet we know that 
Jacob very justly spake concerning Simeon and Levi individually, ‘‘ instru- 


ments of cruelty are in their habitations ; oh, my soul, come not thou into 
their secret,” &c. 
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possession. But the men of Reuben and the men of Gad were 
fearless men ; they were willing to occupy Gilead and Bashan 
with all these risks, and to hold the country against all comers ; 
and the whole region was subsequently incorporated as part of 
the land of the people of the Lord, with its full proportion of 
cities of refuge. 

The forty years’ wandering in the desert formed the time of 
discipline and training for a great future work. The nation of 
slaves who were led out of Egypt under Moses had given 
place to a nation of free men who, in the discipline of their 
well-ordered camp, the endurance of long and tedious marches, 
and the faith of the great destinies which awaited them, 
possessed a singular preparedness for the enterprise marked 
out for them by God. That period finds its counterpart surely 
in such an epoch as the Christian church has more than once 
experienced ; beginning in despondency, but ripening into 
expectancy ; setting out with seemingly aimless speculations, 
but gradually assuming the form of set purpose and steady 
resolve; a time for gathering up the energies, and making 
ready for a struggle with the powers of darkness. Is not the 
church to-day on the eve of a great conflict to which the Lord 
is calling her? Are there no indications that we are weary of 
purposeless, sectional attacks upon the mere outskirts of 
Satan’s dominions, and are now longing for the presentation 
of a more united front to the common foe? Further, the 
wilderness period was a time when the nation gathered force 
and increased in numbers ; but there was no conquest for God, 
no overthrow of his enemies. So too, within well-marked 
boundaries, the church may exhibit greater energy and 
activity, and seem to herself stronger in organisation and 
equipment; but what if there be expansion, no forthputting 
of power, no great enterprise on which her very existence is 
staked, and for the accomplishment of which all her forces are 
summoned ? 

Bearing in mind that the gospel idea of foreign missions is 
precisely parallel in Scripture teaching to the conception of 
wresting the promised land from the nations of Canaan by the 
Israelites, I ask attention to the position and attitude of these 
Reubenites and Gadites. Now at length had been fulfilled 
in part the promise made to Abraham, in the actual possession 
by his posterity of a portion of the land of which the enemies 
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of God had just been dispossessed. Here then was a place of 
permanent rest and inheritance committed to the keeping of 
the chosen people. But beyond the river, westward and 
southward and northward, there remained to be conquered a 
far wider region, full of hostile tribes who would resist the 
invasion to the very utmost. To the wandering Israelites, 
weary of long wilderness journeys, how sweet the prospect of 
the pleasant and peaceful pastures of Gilead and Bashan ; how 
unwelcome the alternative of a deadly struggle with the 
enemies of God, in which many of their number would fall 
during the protracted warfare. And what of the families left 
behind, and the flocks and herds which needed shepherding by 
night and by day? No light work this shepherding, as we may 
gather from the history of the patriarch Jacob: “In the day 
the drought consumed me, and the frost by night; and my 
sleep departed from mine eyes” (Gen. xxxi. 40); or, in the 
history of another shepherd, David: “'Thy servant kept his 
father’s sheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and took a 
lamb out of the flock,’ &c. (1 Sam. xvii. 34). And _ besides 
the dangers to flocks and herds, what of the perils to which 
wives and little children and aged parents would be exposed 
if deprived of their natural protectors? If the strong arms 
and stout hearts of the choicest men of these tribes were not 
available, how could these helpless women and children resist 
an invasion of the desert hordes, and how tend the cattle and 
the sheep? Faith and a strong sense of obligation to obey 
the voice of Jehovah gave answer to all such questionings, and 
all other difficulties ; to the remonstrances of weeping women, 
and the appeals of selfish interest. He who called them to 
the battlefields west of Jordan could watch over all they left 
behind. The national life beat strong in these days in the 
heart of the Israelites. Desert trials had bound the tribes 
together in a true brotherhood, and a great common purpose 
now bound them closer still. The glory of God and the 
victory of their race lay equally before them in the path they 
were about to tread ; and the men of Reuben and the men of 
Gad did not falter when the signal to advance was given. 
Foremost they marched in the procession which passed over 
Jordan dry-shod, headed only by the Levites bearing the ark ; 
foremost of the forty thousand who invested Jericho during 
its seven days of terror; and foremost throughout the whole 
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campaign in its seven years of victory. And the key-note 
struck by the Reubenites and Gadites in preferring to share 
the hardships and conflicts of the army rather than abide in 
their newly acquired habitations, produced a harmony of 
purpose throughout the whole nation. The other tribes 
readily followed the example thus happily furnished ; and the 
conquest of Canaan became, not the long, weary, fitful conflict 
into which it would have degenerated had each tribe been 
left to secure its own inheritance single-handed, but an over- 
whelming advance along the whole line of an army of picked 
men, representing all the interests of the nation. None of 
the tribes got their inheritance until “Joshua took the whole 
land, according to all that the Lord said unto Moses, and 
Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel, according to 
their divisions by their tribes. And the land rested from 
war” (Josh. xi. 28). 

During the prolonged absence from their already allotted 
share of the inheritance, it is not likely that the men of Reuben 
and of Gad were left in ignorance of what was going on to the 
east of Jordon, where they had left their families and all their 
earthly possessions. Messages of love and good cheer would 
be sent to and fro; tidings of a great victory would sometimes 
reach the aged fathers of the tribes, who would recount them to 
boys and girls beginning to forget those absent parents far 
away across the river fighting the Lord’s battles ; and mothers 
would grow pale as they thought, how many more years of 
waiting, how many more battlefields in Canaan, ere we behold 
the fathers of our children? And it would be told in the camp 
that no inroad of hostile marauders had yet stricken the ill- 
protected villages in Gilead and Bashan, for they were well 
protected by the same Jehovah who was giving victory after 
victory to Joshua; that the flocks had increased and the herds 
were multiplied amid the abundant and well-watered pastures 
of their new possessions, for the boys had grown to striplings, 
and had early learnt the art of keeping the sheep and tending 
the cattle, and driving off the wild beasts of the forest. But 
all these messages would but whet the desire for a speedy end 
to the war, and then a swift march homewards; it would give 
a keener edge to their swords in the day of battle, and a stronger 
impetus to their final assaults upon the last strongholds of the 
doomed Canaanites; and if, when the last city was taken, and 
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the dead had been buried on the last battlefield, they awaited 
a little impatiently whilst Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the 
son of Nun, and the heads of the fathers divided the land by 
lot unto the other tribes west of Jordan, they would remember 
their compact with Moses and endure the delay, for their 
warfare was accomplished, and rest within their grasp. And 
what a home-coming was theirs! Did it not repay all the toil, 
all the danger, all the weary years of absence? Their infants 
had grown to be boys and girls, their children were now young 
men and maidens; their homes were full of plenty, and the 
smile of beloved ones welcomed them back ; they themselves 
now took the place of the aged patriarchs of their tribes who 
had passed away ; in honour and in peace they occupied their 
rich inheritance, for out of it had been driven or destroyed, 
more thoroughly than in the possessions west of Jordan 
(Judges i.), the heathen inhabitants whom Moses overthrew ; 
and in this golden age of Israel’s history their annals seem 
undimmed by adversity or reproach. 

What correspondence do we find between the leading 
features of the great enterprise thus briefly described and the 
methods pursued in modern times for the accomplishment of 
that grander conquest—the subjugation of the nations of the 
earth to the obedience of faith in Jesus Christ? We find a 
parallel to the position of the Reubenites and Gadites, with- 
out going far to seek it, in the circumstances of our own most 
highly favoured land. If ever there was a land where the 
word of God had free course, and his servants full scope for 
peaceable occupation in his name, certainly Great Britain is 
that land. The wership and the work of God may be carried 
on here without let or hindrance. Shepherding the flock of 
Christ has nowhere been carried to such perfection as in this 
peaceful isle; so much so, that. the shepherds have in great 
measure forgotten that there is other and nobler work which 
the Captain of the Lord’s host had meant them to engage in. 
Ah! these great outlying kingdoms still in the grasp of Satan! 
Where is the conquering army, summoned to “ go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature”? Its armour 
is rusting, it abides in the sheepfolds. The flocks and herds 
at home are numerous, and need careful tending; how can 
they be left behind so long as enemies are ready to break in 
and devour? Thus did not the Reubenites reason with 
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Joshua; and it speaks little for the spiritual life of the church 
that the great missionary warfare is left to the desultory efforts 
of separated tribes, or to feeble detachments from each in 
succession. Thus was not Canaan possessed ; not only did all 
the tribes go forward ; but all the fighting men of all the tribes, 
all the trained and disciplined soldiers of Joshua, were 
summoned to the war; whilst sheep and cattle were left to the 
care of the women and the boys. Is the Church of God in 
this country prepared to face such a grand combined effort, 
similar to the mission not dimly foreshadowed in Israel’s 
history? Is not this the purpose for which her existence is 
prolonged, and for which her Lord and Master waits expect- 
antly? Listen to these words penned in 1870 by a well- 
known English divine: “To preach the gospel I suppose to be 
our business ; not to form churches, still less to find pastors ; 
but simply to publish everywhere ‘repentance and the remis- 
sion of sins. In America and England the gospel might be 
preached, fully and tenderly, without much more cost than the 
loving personal labours of our church members.” The idea 
conveyed here is that the church in this country might part 
with all her effective soldiers of the cross, trusting in God for 
the care and security of the interests of home christianity, and 
giving her energies and activities for a season mainly to the 
foreign mission enterprise. Is this too much to ask? It is 
not more than the Reubenites and other tribes gave, in order 
successfully to accomplish the purpose of God concerning the 
promised land. Suppose we contemplate for a moment going 
half the length the Reubenites went in the surrender of their 
own interests to the higher interests of their nation. Are we 
willing to go thus far for the real and rapid extension of God’s 
kingdom throughout the nations which are sitting in the region 
and shadow of death; say to part with half of our pastors and 
teachers, and to sustain them with our prayers and offerings 
in a grand campaign against the powers of darkness? Imagine 
for a moment a request from the Reubenites and Gadites that 
one-half of the fighting men might be allowed to remain in 
Gilead and Bashan to protect the homes and watch over the 
flocks and herds during the probably lengthened absence of the 
other half. To human judgment no unreasonable request this ; 
but the divine purpose ran counter to human prudence, and the 
Reubenites and Gadites listened to the voice of God, and not 
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to the promptings of their own wisdom. But how is it with 
us? Give up one-half of our pastors! nay, not one-tenth can 
we spare ; let the heathen wait awhile. We read (1 Sam. xiv. 
52) that when King “ Saul saw any strong man, or any valiant 
man, he took him unto him,” and enrolled him in his army. 
At this moment, in the ranks of God’s army, gathered out of 
this land, what a host of goodly soldiers we have, valiant for 
the truth, strong in the Lord and in the power of his might ; 
but is it too much to affirm that the most gifted of our 
preachers, the most eloquent, the mightiest in the Scriptures, 
are not sent to the war on distant battle-fields ; rather they are 
kept at home on peaceful garrison duty, whilst a few—not less 
devoted, but probably less gifted—are sent forth to the deadly 
fields of strife, their hearts burdened with this discouragement: 
“How few we are, and how feeble in this great struggle!” Are 
the heads of our training colleges without blame in this 
matter? Are they at pains to explain to their students that 
the evangelistic enterprise rather than the pastorate is the 
grand life-work for the future ministry, and the evangelistic 
work in St Paul’s apprehension of what it really meant, “to 
preach the gospel in the regions beyond, not to boast in 
another man’s line of things made ready to our hand” (2 Cor. 
x. 16). In what corner of crowded city of our land, in what 
remote hamlet, in what Highland glen of Scotland, in what 
dingy alley of our great London has not the gospel been 
preached in this our day? Besides the thirty thousand minis- 
ters of the gospel in England, more or less trained to their 
work, and the three thousand in Scotland, what an army of 
city missionaries and Scripture-readers, of Bible-women and 
nurses, of itinerant evangelists and open-air preachers, of 
Sabbath-school teachers and class-leaders—many of them 
treading upon each other’s heels, or competing for an audience; 
and withal, how many half-filled churches and chapels? 
Pondering all these things, does not the example of Paul and 
Barnabas force itself upon the memory, and their rebuke to 
the unbelieving Jews of the Pisidian Antioch sounds like an 
exhortation for the present day, “It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing 
ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles” (Acts xiii. 46). Is the pre- 
ponderance of personal effort and a lavish expenditure to be 
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applied, generation after generation, in a repetition of the 
story of grace to gospel-hardened sinners and Christ-rejectors 
within the little area of this island, whilst the great masses of 
mankind on distant continents are allowed to grope in the 
dark, and to perish for lack of knowledge? We are familiar 
in this country with the idea of what is termed “high farm- 
ing;” it is a system of cultivation pursued only in old 
countries, and though applied to a somewhat worn-out soil, is 
capable of producing good results. Plenty of labour, the use 
of stimulating artificial manures, and of ingeniously contrived 
machines will give a return for a liberal outlay of capital on 
land which had become impoverished, and which to ordinary 
methods of cultivation would yield very poor harvests. But 
the same amount of labour, without any artificial stimulants, 
would give to the husbandman tilling a far greater breadth of 
virgin soil, a far more abundant in-gathering of golden grain, 
and the joy of having rescued from barrenness fields which are 
now bearing precious grain for the food of man. This tillage of 
a perfectly new country, formerly lying waste, what an added 
joy must it bring to the ordinary joy of the reaper! Now, it 
appears to me that at home we are carrying on spiritually a 
system of high farming to an extent which approaches sinful 
waste. What ingenuity, what stimulating novelties do we not 
set in motion in order to gather some results; our conventions 
and our conferences, our anniversaries and our special services 
—good and precious things in their way—oh! could we but 
concentrate half the time, half the energies, half the Christian 
ingenuity and contrivance, half the money thus expended in a 
grand endeavour to obey the Master’s parting command! would 
not then the vast outlying wastes become as the garden of the 
Lord? and concerning the labourers, would it not be true, 
“The wilderness, and the solitary place, shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose”? I am 
acquainted with the statistics of a church in this country, the 
proportion of whose foreign missionaries to the number of the 
home pastors is as one to ten, a respectable proportion as times 
go; but it has happened, and may happen again, that a 
larger number was added to the church abroad in one year, 
from among the heathen in a far-off Eastern land, than was 
added to the home membership. Here was high farming in 
the old country producing no doubt a blessed result ; but one- 
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tenth of the personal effort, and a far smaller proportion of 
money outlay, brought as much glory to Christ and joy of 
salvation to sinners in the heathen country as the far costlier 
service at home. I speak of the work, remembering that “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” and that God moves in a 
mysterious way; that we know “not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good ;” 
but for the workers in Christ’s vineyard there certainly seem 
joys and an exceeding great reward, co-extensive with their 
giving their labour to the work nearest to His heart, and most 
calculated to advance His glory—“ Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

Shall I find any one prepared to seriously dispute the pro- 
position that, were all the ordained bishops and curates, 
pastors and teachers of Great Britain withdrawn to-morrow 
on a well-organised expedition for carrying the gospel to every 
heathen land, the interests of our home Christianity would 
not only not suffer, but would prosper exceedingly? Is the 
shepherding of the flock of Christ at home a work so light 
and so devoid of peril that the shepherds can be spared and 
the sheep left untended? By no means a light work this 
pastoral oversight, and the enemies of the truth are many and 
strong. But, for the disarming of these enemies and rendering 
them powerless for evil against the flock of Christ, I know of 
no weapon so powerful as that manifestation of zeal for God’s 
glory which a grand combined foreign mission enterprise 
would furnish. How it would silence the gainsayers! How 
it would rebuke infidelity and worldliness! Doubtless timid 
and irresolute Christians would cry out, and hinder if they 
could so unselfish and Christ-honouring a project; and the 
great mass of mere professors would call it utopian, and pro- 
phesy failure; we should hear in every street the well-worn 
adage, “ Charity begins at home,” and at every church-door the 
bemoanings of those whose religion began and ended in church 
or chapel-going. But how soon all this would be changed ; 
the Lord would fit and furnish for the work at home the 
striplings and the inexperienced ; there would in all likelihood 
be a sifting process in the Church of God—a separation of the 
precious from the vile—a better marked division between the 
men of the world and the followers of Jesus; and truly this 
by itself would be great gain ; and as those who remained at 
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home got tidings swift and frequent of the triumphs. of 
the gospel in other lands, would there not be stimulus 
enough to fit the weakest Christian to put his hand to his 
Lord’s work in the fields at home, and emulate the activity 
and success of the labourers in the high places of the field 
far away? Would not the very absence of Christ’s army on 
distant battlefields give aim and purpose to the great work 
at home, so that the returning host would find a deeper, purer, 
more compact Christianity in their native land than when they 
set forth? And how would not such a warfare abroad unite 
the hearts of God’s people at home? What room would there 
be for divisions and envyings and strifes? Ah! these divisions ! 
What is their history? Why does Judah vex Ephraim, and 
Ephraim envy Judah? Is it not mainly a question of boun- 
daries, of trespass, of treading upon each other’s fields? We 
are so numerous here in this little isle, there are so many 
shepherds and so many sheepfolds, we cannot but fall out by 
the way. What is the remedy? Is it to make more sheepfolds, 
and to multiply pastors? Nay ; rather let us seek fresh pastures 
and new countries, crying, “The place is too strait for me; 
give place to me that I may dwell !” 

The main hindrance to the thorough prosecution of the foreign 
mission enterprise is to be found in the selfishness of professing 
Christians ; of those who desire to see God’s work done by 
deputy, because they have never realised their responsibility as 
servants and stewards, and who, in contrast to the Master’s 
example, are content “to be ministered unto,” thereby absorb- 
ing so much of the energy, the talent, and strength of Christ’s 
soldiers in the ceaseless round of home service which is devolved 
upon them. Many such valiant soldiers, viewing the real conflict 
from afar, must have keenly felt the bondage to which they 
committed themselves when they chose the home field of labour, 
as year after year went by in reiterating to ears which would not 
hear, and exhibiting to eyes which would not behold,that message 
of life and light for which the far away millions were waiting, 
but in vain.’ If the Lord of the harvest finds no adequate 


’ Some such longing after the higher and nobler work of the missionary 
seems to breathe in the following sentence. Speaking of Dr Duff (1864), the 
late Dr Norman Macleod says: ‘‘ He is, of course, older and visibly feebler ; 
but that very feebleness was to me so touchingly eloquent. How humbled I 
felt before him, how inwardly I revered and blessed the old soldier of the 
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response to the call, “Go forth into all the world!” if the 
labourers persist in refusing obedience, and fall out among 
themselves, is it to be wondered at if our candlestick be 
removed out of its place, and the blessed light of truth be 
quenched or obscured? If we be not “ hasting the coming of 
the day of God” (2 Pet. iii. 12), then are we hindering the 
glorious appearing of our Lord and Saviour ; and how can we 
more effectually hinder that great consummation than by the 
neglect to “preach the gospel for a witness unto all nations ”? 
Oh! for a truce to our rivalries and competition at home, and 
the inauguration of a blessed rivalry in effort to “sound out 
the word of life” to the distant nations! How shall we set 
about it? Cannot we agree to stop church and chapel building 
for a few years?' Cannot the leaders of Christian opinion in 
the pulpit and the press proclaim a crusade against any further 
squandering of our Lord’s money in architectural finery, or 
in the increase of our huge standing army of preachers? Can 
we not reckon on our array of volunteer evangelists, whilst 
the better trained bands are drafted off for service in India 
and China and Africa? and cannot we trust the Master for 
blessings at home and victories abroad whilst we yield 
obedience to his plain commands? The Reubenites and 
Gadites will rise up in the great day when the Lord shall 
reckon with his servants, and their example will condemn the 
men of this generation. How can we answer for the neglect of 
unrivalled facilities and doors opened wide and prejudices 
removed ; for God’s providences as well as his purpose of grace 
combine more and more loudly in calling attention to the 
lands where thick darkness covers the people, and in bidding 
us carry thither the light of life ? 

A word or two concerning the duration of that memorable 
campaign under Joshua’s leadership. The chronology given 
in the margin of our bibles seems to indicate seven years as 
the period of enlistment for the fighting men of Israel’s tribes. 
May there not be a hint here for missionary societies and 
churches to guide them in their appointments to distant fields 
cross. Ihave desires and words, weak and feeble. But he is the living 
embodiment of work done.” —Memoir of Norman M‘Leod, vol. ii. p. 175. 

1 The unwisdom of our present costly system needs no comment. We 
erect at vast expense a building which is open for some eight hours out of 


168 hours in the week, and is adapted to no other useful purpose from year’s 
end to year’s end. Can folly further go? 
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of labour? I venture to think a much larger number of men 
would offer for mission work in tropical and unhealthy climes 
were the period of service limited to seven years, and some 
prospect of after-service on their native soil held out to them 
whilst health and vigour still remained. The missionary spirit 
would spread in our home churches by the presence and testi- 
mony of these eye-witnesses of gospel triumphs abroad ; and 
the distinction of having served on distant battlefields would 
prove an example and an incentive to younger soldiers of the 
cross just setting out on their career. Such a limit to the 
terms of enlistment need not hinder a second enlistment for 
another period of seven years ; though here we may learn some- 
thing from modern theories of earthly warfare. The preference 
for veteran soldiers is abating now-a-days ; and competent 
generals would dismiss from the army after comparatively brief 
service those who had given the flower of their youth to deeds of 
daring, filling their places again and again with the young and 
the strong. But to all such general rules there must be room 
given for frequent exceptions ; and many missionaries of the 
noblest type will prefer a life-long service on a foreign shore. 
Were a large steady stream of missionary labourers found con- 
stantly flowing outwards to the heathen world, we could spare 
from the exhaustion of needlessly protracted service many valu- 
able lives, and welcome home those who had given proofs of their 
devotion by a sufficiently long occupation of the posts of danger. 

The unlikelihood of any extensive transfer of the home 
ministry to the mission fields abroad, and the difficulty of 
adaptation to new circumstances and surroundings which must 
always characterise men who have chosen their career in life, 
and have passed the period of youthful enthusiasm, compels 
me to cast about for a remedy for the evil which this paper 
seeks to deal with; and I am driven to suggest one which may 
be accepted as practical, and which need not alarm the flock 
of Christ in these lands as if they were about to be bereft of 
their shepherds. And it would console many who now lament 
the miserably inadequate measures which are employed to 
secure and send forth labourers to heathen lands if they could 
have any well-grounded assurance that, in the course of a 
generation, an abundant supply of foreign missionaries would 
always be forthcoming, and along therewith the freewill-offer- 

VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVII, I 
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ings necessary to carry on the work on a great scale. Now, to 
keep the church up to the mark on this subject, it is necessary 
to awaken and to sustain an interest of the most widespread 
character, that it is to say, in all Christian congregations—an 
interest not fitful, as on the occasion of an annual missionary 
sermon, but constant and continuous. How is this possible ? 
I conceive it to be within the power of quite a multitude of 
pastors in Great Britain to give such an impetus to this cause 
that within ten years its prospects would be of the most 
hopeful character; and on this wise. Suppose every godly 
minister to be on the look-out for a converted young man of 
good average abilities, and to seize opportunities! to persuade 
him to devote his life, or part of it, to the foreign mission 
enterprise ; is one such recruit too much to expect from. an 
average congregation under the care of an evangelical pastor ? 
is it too much to expect that that pastor’s loving counsels 
would prevail with a youth just brought to the Saviour’s feet 
through his own or some other ministrations? And supposing 
the consent given, and the career marked out, prayerfully and 
with decision: would the means not be forthcoming for the 
cost of college training and the theological course within the 
circle of the congregation? What point would be given to 
public prayer on behalf of colleges, if a large proportion of 
congregations throughout the land sent up thither and sup- 
ported there each its own student, preparing for a difficult and 
arduous enterprise ; and what point to public prayer for foreign 
missions, if each congregation had sent forth, or had the prospect 
of sending forth, one of these “ messengers of the churches, 
the glory of Christ”! It is sometimes said that people do not 
much value what costs them nothing ; it would be a whole- 
some influence in a congregation this pecuniary support of 
one destined to go out for them to the perishing heathen, 
and that they should realise the responsibility to be as bind- 
ing to sustain such a student or missionary, as to sustain the 
pastor who weekly breaks to them the bread of life. Such 
an enlargement of the horizon, over which many hearts 
might in this manner be led to view the great “ fields 

’ Doubtless many ministers have habitually sought for young men, and 
directed their minds to this subject, though rather for the home than for the 
foreign field. These will continue their quest, and get a blessing and reward 


for such faithful search after fresh labourers. What we want is to make this 
outlook a solemn duty with all ministers. 
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white unto the harvest,” could not fail to increase Christian 
liberality, and fill the Lord’s treasury. It is not by looking 
“every man on his own things” that we get the hearts 
of men touched and their purse strings untied; it is by the 
cultivation of a large and catholic interest in what is going on 
in every part of the great harvest field; and much of the 
straitness which is felt to be starving good works at home is 
due to the neglect of the glorious work abroad, now rarely 
mentioned, and still more rarely pressed upon the people as 
the object most dear to the Saviour’s heart. Were it made 
the subject of weekly prayer, of frequent preaching, and of 
habitual mention at week-night services—if ministers would 
but follow the apostolic example narrated in Acts xxi. 19, and 
“declare particularly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles” by the hands of foreign missionaries in these very 
days in which we live—would not God be glorified and his 
great work intensified in the hearts of believing people, and 
soon he would “ bring them into a wealthy place” ? 

Is there not a cause for appealing to all who can in any way 
help to change the narrow stereotyped treatment which the 
foreign mission enterprise receives at the hands of us dwellers 
at home? If there be, I have my excuse for this article; and 
in it I seek to gain the ear of Christian ministers who, I feel 
assured, are deeply in earnest in prosecuting the work which 
the Master has given them to do, and many of whom will be 
ready to admit that they have not given due heed to foreign 
missions, because of daily claims upon their time and energies, 
such as the sins and sorrows of our own streets, and lanes, and 
byeways have laid heavily upon them. As a sharer in a great 
neglect, and not as censor, do I venture to urge the foregoing 
considerations, and to desire the dawning of a brighter day 
for the heathen nations. James E. MATHIESON. 





Art. VIIL—The Cherubim. 


tees is no great difficulty in coming to a determination 
as to the number of places in which the Cherubim are 
mentioned in Scripture. It may almost be taken for granted 
that they are the living creatures seen in the midst of the 
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throne in the visions of the Apocalypse. These, again, may 
be regarded as the same with the four living creatures in the 
parallel vision of Ezekiel. The differences between the two 
accounts are not to be forgotten ; but the outstanding resem- 
blances are so clear, and the entire visions so closely allied as 
to warrant this assumption. For a like reason, the living 
creatures in the Revelation may be accounted the same with 
the seraphim in Isaiah. The song, “ Holy, holy, holy,” in the 
latter book is derived from the refrain which Isaiah heard 
within the temple ; and the place of the seraphim is that which 
the living creatures occupy on the throne of God. Once more, 
the vision of Isaiah carries us back to the cherubim, that with 
their outspreading wings covered the throne of God, the 
mercy-seat, within the temple and tabernacle. These by 
their very name are associated with the cherubim in Eden. 
The vexed question, however, remains as to who or what the 
cherubim were. Are they to be reckoned as real or ideal 
existences? Do they set forth angels, or men, or the lower 
creation? Are the fathers to be followed who regard them as 
the four Evangelists, though they differ as to which is repre- 
sented by the ox, and which by the eagle, the man, and the 
lion? Or are the cherubim rather to be considered manifes- 
tations of the power and perfections of God? Happily amongst 
modern writers there has come to be a very general agreement 
that the new creation of God must in some way or other be 
set forth by these living creatures. Some regard the cherubim 
as merely representing redeemed humanity ; others consider 
that the cherubic forms are the representatives simply of the 
lower creation ; while others again cannot get free from the 
belief that the intelligence and powers of the heavenly hosts 
are reflected in these winged forms, “full of eyes around and 
within.” Possibly, however, these views only err by each 
excluding the other ; for it seems no way necessary to shut 
out any of these conceptions from the idea given in the Bible 
of the summing up of all things, whether in heaven or on 
earth, in Christ the head. It is this broad scriptural concep- 
tion of all things being reconciled to God by Christ, “ whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven,” which may have 
a kind of bodily expression in the cherubim. The epithet 
applied to Christ in the address to the Church of Laodicea, as 
the “ Beginning of the creation of God,” is in harmony with 
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this thought. So is the song in which the living creatures 
join when first their voice is heard in the Revelation, for it 
is in praise of the Almighty and Eternally living One; and 
when the elders join in the refrain, it is the song of creation 
they chant: “Thou didst create all things, and by reason of 
Thy will they were, and were created.” Even in the following 
vision, when the living creatures and the elders join in more 
direct praise to the Lamb (for whatever version is adopted, the 
living creatures are brought into very direct relation to the 
burden of the song), there is still the carrying out of Paul’s 
prediction, “ That in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth.” ‘The whole of the new creation, with redeemed 
man as centre, and the lower forms of life and existence 
“delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,” along with the most exalted 
types of angelic ministry, may all be deemed as represented 
by the cherubim on and around the throne of God. 

Taking this view, it becomes obvious how man, as the centre 
of the whole, must always be the prominent figure in any 
representation by which the new creation is set forth.’ It is 
with the voices of men the cherubs speak, and with the hands 
of men they act. Indeed, Ezekiel says: “This was their 
appearance ; they had the likeness of a man.” In like manner, 
the cherubim are usually seen wpon the throne of God; for 
the redeemed stand on the mercy-seat, and the cherubim, 
representing the gathering together of all things in Christ, 
have also their natural place on the blood-sprinkled throne. 

Strong objection, however, may be urged against the idea 
that the cherubim merely represent redeemed humanity. 
What would distinguish them in that case from the four-and- 
twenty elders? Why also should such forms as the ox, the 
lion, and the eagle be connected with them? It is scarcely 
an adequate reply that in the cherubim the notion of man is 


' As against the doctrine of Hengstenberg and Alford, that the cherubim 
are simply representations of the animal creation on earth, Fairbairn, in his 
Typology, has urged that ‘‘ it would have required the position of the cheru- 
bim to be always very distinctly and manifestly below the throne of God ; 
which however it does not appear to have been, except when the manifesta- 
tion described was primarily for judgment ; it leaves unexplained also the 
prominence given in the cherubic delineations to the form and likeness of 
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presented in the possession of his glorified faculties ; though 
indeed this opinion has been very ably advocated. The figures 
of the ox, the lion, and the eagle have been taken to suggest 
the thought of patient industry and fruitfulness, of strength, 
and of exalted and far- reaching intelligence, which need to be 
added to the present condition of man’s powers to bring them 
to perfection. “To present the human form as invested and 
conjoined with the creaturely personifications of such diverse 
qualities was to exhibit a concrete ideal of excellence, human 
indeed in its groundwork, having man’s intellectual and moral 
powers for its most fundamental characteristic, yet higher in 
its collective attributes and attainments than can be claimed 
for humanity in the existing state of things.”' On the same 
grounds, the theory might be justified which exalts the 
cherubim into symbols of the divine perfections: “ The cheru- 
bim is a being which stands on the highest pinnacle of created 
life, and combines in itself the most perfect kinds of creature 
life—is the most complete manifestation of God and the divine 
life’? The view may similarly be defended that the cherubim 
are “the four ground forms of the divine government in the 
universal world. generally, and in the creaturely world—the 
figure of the ox denoting the spirit of sacrifice, the lion the 
spirit of through- breaking victorious might, the human form 


the spirit of humane sympathy, and the eagle the spirit of 


ideality.”* Are we not thus brought into a region bordering 
on purest fancy ? 

To return, therefore, to the view that the cherubim represent 
simply the church of the redeemed in glory, it may be 
remarked that this would make it very difficult to accept the 
teaching of Psalm xviii, where God is represented as riding 
on a cherub, and flying on the wings of the wind. This 
would be an equally bold poetic license if the cherub 
represents the essential nature of glorified humanity. How 
that should ever be spoken of as the chariot of God it seems 
hard to comprehend. But if the cherubim represent creation, 
which in its totality is to be renewed, then nothing is more 


' Dr Fairbairn, in his latest contribution to this topic in his Bible 
Dictionary, leans strongly to the opinion, that in the cherubim little or 


nothing is presented save the notion of man in the possession of his glorified 
faculties. 


* Biihr * Lange. 
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natural than to speak of the powers of nature as subservient 
to God’s behests; there is nothing grotesque in combining 
together the flying on the wings of the wind and the riding 
on a cherub— It signifies that creation belongs to and serves 
God, that he is God and Lord of the whole earth, its Creator, 
Sustainer, and Ruler.” 

There are references also to the cherubim in Ezekiel which 
are apparently inexplicable, on the understanding that they 
denote simply our glorified manhood. In his opening chapter 
the firmament is seen over the heads of the living creatures : 
“And above the firmament that was over their heads was the 
likeness of a throne, and upon the likeness of the throne was 
the likeness as the appearance of a man above upon it.” 
Why should the virtues and powers of ideal humanity be 
regarded as having the firmament over them, and as sustain- 
ing the throne of God? Why should the combination of ox 
and lion and eagle be at all required to convey the notion of 
perfected manhood when, high above all, God himself is seen 
in the likeness as of the appearance of a man? Everything 
changes, however, when our conception becomes the concrete 
one of creation which is to be redeemed. Is not the firma- 
ment spread out over material creation? Above that 
firmament do we not regard the throne of God as set ? 

Even so with the wheels which attend the cherubim in 
Kzekiel’s vision. How could they be added to such essences 
as those into which the cherubim are sometimes sublimated ? 
Are they to be deemed as exalting the idea of ideal manhood, 
or Godhead? Such philosophic abstractions hardly fit in with 
the general strain of Scripture imagery. But if the cherubs 
represent the perfect whole of the new creation, then creation, 
waiting the bidding of its Lord, and instinct with the desire 
to accomplish his will, could not be better typified than in 
connection with those wheels which ran in every direction, 
and had the spirit of the living-creature in them. The redeemed 
creation is thus regarded as attent to do God’s will—ready for 
any summons, and for any mission. This will be seen to har- 
onise with the old view of the church that Ezekiel’s wheels 
represent the wheels of God’s providence, which turn not as 
they go, which are so high that they are dreadful, and which 
seem instinct with the very life of God, and so are full of eyes 
within and without. 
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It is to be noted also that the sound of the cherubim’s 
wings is as the voice of the Almighty God- when he speaketh 
—like the noise of great waters, the voice of speech, the noise 
of an host. All is in perfect keeping with the view that 
creation is depicted in action, doing the will of Jehovah. For 
the sounds are the sounds of nature—the speech of man, the 
din of a multitude, the roar of the cataract, and the noise of 
thunder. 

It is however not creation as such, which in an idealised 
way is betokened by the cherubim, but creation as connected 
with the blood of the Lamb—creation connected with man in 
his fall, and related to him in his redemption. 

There is thus no necessity for excluding the conception 
which many entertain who regard the cherubim as angels ; for 
the elect angels will have their part in the new creation of 
God. Difficulty is only created when the cherubim are con- 
sidered to be angels in their own proper personality, apart 
from any counection they may have with redeemed creation. 
Why in that case should things terrestrial have formed 
integral parts of the figures on the mercy-seat, and why should 
the human form have been the preponderating element? If 
the cherubim were angels ; they were angels with a special 
office and mission connected with the creation which sin had 
stained, and which grace would render glorious. Hence in 
every representation given of them the different elements of 
creation have a part, and their voice is in unison with that of 
the multitude redeemed from every kindred and nation and 
people and tongue. 

It might be easier to consider them as simply symbolic 
figures and ideal existences, were it not that actual living 
forms apparently were seen in Eden, and of these heavenly 
agencies the figures in the tabernacle were doubtless typical 
emblems. It runs no way counter to the analogy of Scripture 
to conceive that certain of the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places have the special commission assigned to them 
of standing in ceaseless relation to the general circle of 
redeemed creation. Such a conception would harmonise with 
the Saviour’s words as to his little ones: “Their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father, which is in heaven.” 

The significance of the cherubim in Eden can in this way 
be understood. They betokened, that those who were driven 
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forth because of sin might again be restored, and that the fair 
creation which had been blighted by iniquity would one day 
shine in the light of God. The connection also becomes 
apparent which must have existed between the cherubim and 
the flaming sword ; for the old theory is not to be lightly set 
aside of the cherubim holding in their hand the sword which 
kept the way to the tree of life. It is hardly warrantable to 
say that the cherubs were a type of mercy, while the sword- 
like flame told of wrath. Mercy and judgment on the part of 
God are never dissevered. In Eden they stand forth in perfect 
accordance. The redeemed creation have the same mind as 
God regarding sin, and are at one with him as to the only way 
of life. They will add their Amen on the day of doom to all 
God’s judgments: and in Eden they flashed forth fire in the 
face of the guilty pair whom God had driven thence. In 
Ezekiel the cherubim also take to do with vengeance. The 
same truth is conveyed in Revelation, where one of the living 
creatures gives to the seven angels seven golden vials full of 
the wrath of God. The redeemed are filled with the spirit of 
God: and the representatives of the redeemed creation rest not 
day and night, saying, ‘“‘ Holy, holy, holy.” It is in respect of 
holiness that regenerate creation is distinguished from the 
present world, and this attribute of God obtains appropriately 
the chief regard of the cherubim, and forms, with the story of 
redemption, the burden of their song. 

In conclusion, a difficulty may be met to which Dean Alford 
has given expression when he says, that the having harps and 
vials full of odours “ apparently applies only to the elders, not 
for any grammatical reason, but on account of the symbolism ; 
for (1) it is unnatural to suppose figures described as the four 
living beings are, having harps or vials, and even if this is not 
to be pressed, yet (2) it is inconsistent with the right view of 
the four living beings, as representing creation, that they 
should present the prayers of the saints.” If the hypo- 
thesis thus requires the plain grammatical sense to be over- 
ruled, is there not reason to suppose it untenable? Might 
not the thought suggest itself that Alford looks on cherubic 
forms as too far apart from human? More especially, however, 
is exception taken to the idea of general creation offering the 
praises and prayers of God’s people. But, looking on the 
cherubim as the representatives of redeemed creation, men are 
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uot only included, but stand, so to speak, in the centre; and it 
is only natural to find them associated with the service of 
praise to the Lamb. As to the fact of their presenting 
incense, the difficulty is not much geater than that the elders 
should. The people of God as priests to him have an offering 
tv render—the offering of praise continually, and the incense 
of prayer. Restored creation led by man has also a voice of 
prayer and praise. Has not man been justly called the high 
priest and interpreter of nature? The cherubim therefore 
wave their censers and tune their golden harps. This is the 
burst of praise which succeeds the longing cry of creation. 
There is no contrariety between the position held by the 
elders and by the cherubim. The latter have the wider range 
as bringing in all redeemed creation together with man. 
The elders present to view the special position and privileges 
ot the church of the ransomed ; but both together sing, as is 
most due, the new song. MALCOLM WHITE. 


ArT. 1X.—Priestly Life in Ireland. 


Sermons, Lectures, &c., of the Rev. Michael B. Buckley, of Cork, with a 
Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. Cuarzes Davis, Skibbereen. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan & Gill. 


LITERARY critic of considerable dexterity and power 

has denounced the whole class of religious memoirs 
because they are magnanimously indifferent to natural truth, 
breaking up a living person into abstract bits of qualities, and 
so prevailingly elegiac that death seems to hold almost a 
professional place among the agencies of modern piety. 
It. would certainly add greatly to the literary value of such 
compositions, if their authors could understand the charm and 
power of everything that is spontaneous, and could cultivate a 
style that would not almost obliterate personality and veil 
individual character from our eyes. There are classes of 
persons however, remarkably unindividual in their outward 
life, because they are all formed and disciplined on one 
method, who make very difficult subjects for biography, even 
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for writers with the highest powers of literary art. We do 
not know how far this explanation may account for the 
remarkable scarcity of biographies of Irish Roman Catholic 
priests. Though there are, and have been for a ceutury at 
least, three thousand clergymen every day in the service of 
Irish Romanism, it is possible to count upon one’s fingers all 
the lives of bishops and priests published since this century 
began. The paucity of such memoirs is the more remarkable, 
because clerical biographies abound in all sections of British 
Protestantism. How can we account for this paucity? The 
explanation we have already given evidently does not go to 
the root of the matter. Perhaps it may be founded on con- 
siderations like the following :— 

In the Roman Catholic Church the priest in his indi- 
vidual capacity counts for very little. All the priests seem 
to be made, as their coats are made, after one pattern. All 
originality is suppressed; and it is not one in a hundred 
who will venture to assert his individuality. And if he does, 
he will receive little mercy from either clergy or laity. Or 
again is there after all much of personal interest in the life 
of a Roman Catholic priest? He reads his offices; he fasts ; 
he eats; he makes retreats; he celebrates the mass; he 
administers the sacraments. In fact, his whole functions are 
tov administer forms. Thus there is really little to record. 
There is no room, and according to his theory, little need for 
the exercise of independent intellect, or the development of 
his own spiritual life as a means of influencing the members 
of his flock. Or can we suppose that the time of the clergy 
is so engaged by the external duties of their office, that they 
have no leisure, and have lost the taste, if ever they acquired 
it, for literary pursuits? It is a quite significant fact that 
nearly all the books, reviews, magazines, and papers, which 
are issued by British or Irish Catholicism, owe their existence 
to the literary industry of converts who acquired their 
intellectual force in another atmosphere. Even when an 
editor is wanted for the speeches and letters of O’Connell, it 
is “the Nun of Kenmare,” a lady who was originally a 
Protestant, and upon whose head the Pope has poured a 
special benediction for her untiring industry in letters, who 
does this national service. All this is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that even the worst enemies of Ireland 
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cannot and do not charge her Roman Catholic sons with a 
want of intellect, or of a willingness to work. Yet so it is, 
account for it as we may, the Irish priesthood, the men who 
breathe the air of Bishops Doyle and Father Prout, eschew, as 
a class, the walks of literature, and are very slow to chronicle 
the lives of the most conspicuous of their brotherhood. 
Perhaps there might be another reason for the rareness of 
such clerical biographies; and such authorities as the late 
priest of St Bonifacius in Philadelphia, and even Father 
Prout himself, would lead us to believe that there is ; namely, 
that it would not tend to elevate the priesthood, or edify the 
people, to give too severe and faithful a chronicle of the daily 
incidents of priestly life, to tell of the avarice, the intemper- 
ance, the gamblings, the revellings which not unfrequently 
characterise it.! But whatever may be the feeling of the 
Catholic laity towards their clergy—and indeed a writer in 
the current number of the Dublin Review has asserted that 
the priests are fast losing their power in Ireland—the people 
are on the whole attached to, or rather, let us say, bound up 
with, their clergy, as the clergy are with the people; and if 


all Irish priests were like Father Buckley, whose name is at 
the head of this article, this would excite no wonder. The 
events of his life were quite ordinary; but they are worth 
considering, since they help us to see a little way into the 
sentiments and feelings and movements of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 


' That there is some foundation for these allegations there is little doubt. 
In a town in the south of Ireland, well known to the writer, there lived 
a poor basket-women, a widow, who had an only son in the American 
Navy during the late war. Being invalided, the son came home to die ; and 
his mother, in searching his trunks a few days after his funeral, found a 
deposit receipt from a local bank for a considerable sum that he had lodged 
immediately after his arrival from America. In due course she presented the 
receipt at the bank. The manager very naturally refused to pay the amount 
until she had administered. In her perplexity she waited one morning, 
in a stealthy sort of way upon one of the Protestant clergymen of the town 
to ask his advice. Before rendering her, as he did, the assistance which she 
sought, he said, ‘‘ Why do you not go to Father , or one of the other 
priests (there were four resident priests in the town) in reference to this 
matter?” ‘*Wisha, yer rivrince,” was the prompt reply, ‘*I would’nt for 
the world that any of them knew my son had left this money. Its little of 
it the poor widow would handle.” For the strict accuracy of all this the 
writer can testify ; and yet the clergymen referred to were popularly regarded 
as fair and worthy specimens of their order. 
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The Rev. M. B. Buckley was born in Cork—the city of 
Arthur O'Leary, of Father Prout, of James Barry, the painter, 
of Maclise, and of Father Mathew. Being designed for the 
priesthood, he was at an early age sent to Maynooth, where he 
acquitted himself with much credit, and laid the foundation of 
his future popularity as a preacher and lecturer. In 1855 he 
was ordained, and within the space of a very few years we 
find him ministering in five different villages or towns in the 
county of Cork. 

It has never been the practice of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church to permit her younger clergy to remain long in one 
place, and in these latter days much less than ever. It is 
evidently part of her policy to keep her clergy very much in 
hand, and to this end to keep them often moving. Even the 
older clergy are not permitted to become the fixtures that the 
senior clergy once were. “Parish priests” are on all sides 
giving way to “administrators”; for while, under canon law, a 
parish priest is not, as we are made to understand, removeable, 
administrators can plead no such privileges or protection; and 
so parish priests are becoming rare, for there is far more direct 


and personal government in the Church of Rome in Ireland 
now than there was in former years. Said a Roman Catholic 
curate not long ago to the present writer, “Are all Protestant 
clergymen moveable at a moment’s notice at the wish of their 
superiors?” “Not at all,” was the reply. “ Because,” added 
he, “I have this morning been ordered away from my present 
cure, and am required to be in my new sphere of labour, some 


” 


twenty miles off, within twenty-four hours ;” and to my know- 
ledge this priest had taken a house and furnished it only a few 
weeks before. One natural result of this new policy is to tempt 
clergymen to become servile, and stifle their honest convic- 
tions. “I don’t see your name in the list of those who the 
papers say were at the Home Rule meeting yesterday in ——,” 
said the writer to a Catholic curate some months ago, “I see 
Fathers So-and-so were there, and I thought you sympathised 
with the movement.” “So I do,” said he; “but my bishop 
does not, and these clergymen are parish priests, and I am not 
in a parish yet,” was the immediate reply of this curate of 
many years’ standing. Thus is it seen how this system works 
till the present hour; for while we are writing, we observe 
that, owing to the number of changes which have been made 
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in the priesthood in a certain parish in a western diocese in 
Ireland, the people of the parish absolutely refused to give up 
their chapel to the newly-arrived priest, or hear mass from his 
lips, insomuch that on a certain Sunday the constabulary had 
to be drafted into the village, and form a cordon round the 
altar rails. And “such was the vigour of the attempt made,” 
says the Freeman’s Journal, “to dislodge the new-coming 
priest from the altar, that the constabulary had to fix bayonets, 
so threatening were the people.” The bow is being pulled to 
its utmost; the end will be by-and-by.' 

After five years of clerical life in the country, Father 
Buckley was transferred to Cork, and thus was gratified the 
dearest wish of his heart. He was possessed of literary tastes, 
and it was natural that he would love to mingle with those 
who have helped to make the name of Cork illustrious in the 
domain of letters. In this city—which it is said St Finbar 
founded when he left his cloister in 


** Lone Gougane Barra, 
Where Allu of songs rushes forth like an arrow” — 


Mr Buckley at once attained to eminence. His personal 


appearance was imposing. He was tall of stature, and of 
graceful figure. His voice, his biographer tells us, was pecu- 
liarly clear and sonorous, his gesture animated and appropriate. 
In afew years his character as a preacher was established. 
He was ever ready to preach for any public charity, no matter 
how distant the place or inconvenient the time. And doubt- 
less the calls upon him would be frequent, for the Church of 
Rome has in Ireland few celebrated preachers. And so when 
a Burke or Buckley appears, crowds run after him upon all 
public occasions. 

His published sermons will not take a very high rank in 
pulpit literature. They are not without smoothness and 
beauty of expression. But they possess little force, little 
vigour of thought; and the subjects of many of them are of 
too denominational and local a character to commend them to 
the attention of the general public. 

1 Since the above was written, we observe in the Freeman’s Journal of the 
19th January 1876, that upon the recent death of two parish priests in the 
diocese of Cork, sixteen changes in the ecclesiastical appointments of the 
diocese followed upon the vacancies created, the names of all the priests thus 


changed being given—another fresh and striking illustration of what has 
been already stated in the text, 





Father Buckley as a Lecturer. I 


Mr Buckley appears to more advantage as a lecturer. Six 
of his lectures are published with his life. They are all able 
and eloquent disquisitions ; though, in saying this, we have 
little sympathy with many of his sentiments. The tendency 
of some of them is very doubtful. He delivered his lecture on 
“The Irish Character Analyzed ” in Boston in 1871; and while 
we give him all credit for manliness and honesty in pointing out, 
as he did, to an Irish audience the weakness as well as the 
strength of the Irish character; and while we give him all 
credit for his earnest appeals to Irishmen to forget their 
divisions, and contentions, and offensive rallying words, and to 
live together in peace and amity ; we cannot but blame him 
for his implied censure upon Britain for the way in which 
Ireland is at present ruled, and for the unwarrantable insinua- 
tion that Ireland is still in bondage. This is what he says :— 

“The great faith and hope of Irishmen at home and abroad is, that their 
country will yet be free. If they had not this hope they would despair of 
the justice of the Almighty, who surely will not permit tyrants to prosper 
for ever. In their realisation of this hope, they see a vindication of their 
country, a reparation for all she has endured through long ages of persecu- 
tion, a compensation for all she has lost, a balm for her wounds, a consola- 
tion for the contempt and ignominy to which she has been subjected. We 
look forward to that day, and we believe in its coming as firmly as we 
believe that to-morrow’s sun will rise. But why is it so long postponed? 

‘Why still in darkness doth Erin lie sleeping ? 

Why doth the pure light its dawning delay ?’” 
And that this was not a passing sentiment, into the utterance 
of which, in a moment of Celtic excitement, he had been 
betrayed, is manifest from the fact, that in his lecture on 
Curran he says, when speaking of the Sheares Brothers, whom 
Curran had so ably but unsuccessfully defended against the 
infamous Toler (then Attorney-General, afterwards Lord Nor- 
bury): “Two new names were added to the martyrology of 
Irish patriots, two new names by which to swear eternal 
vengeance to British law.” Now it is easy to understand how 
language like this would affect an exciteable race like the 
Irish, coming as it did from a priest who had a reputation 
for extreme moderation, from a priest in whose judgment his 
audience had the fullest confidence. And if the matter was: 
sifted to the bottom, it would be found that to such lectures 
and sermons as breathe the spirit of these extracts is largely 
traceable that spirit of insubordination, restlessness, and dis- 
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content, which for half-a-century and more has been charac- 
teristic of the Roman Catholic Irish... How indeed could it 
be otherwise, when a clergyman like Father Buckley could 
speak approvingly in 1871, after Mr Gladstone had sent to 
Ireland his “message of peace,” of “swearing eternal vengeance 
to British law”? We are well aware that one of the English 
Roman Catholic bishops, when reviewing and replying to Mr 
Gladstone’s first pamphlet of last year, took credit to the Irish 
bishops for preserving loyalty in Ireland during the Fenian 
rising ; but among the bulk of the population, where was there 
loyalty then, except among the Protestants, and the higher 
ranks of the Catholics? Nay, it was openly and broadly 
stated in the southern Roman Catholic papers, that immediately 
before the Fenian rising, hundreds of young men were found 
flocking to their different chapels for confession. How then 
could priests or bishops be ignorant of what was in contempla- 
tion? And what did they do to arrest the insane attempt at 
rebellion? Not only so, but under the influence of such 
oratory, as the specimens already given from one of the most 
moderate of priests, what could be effected but a rising when 
an opportunity offered? When Mr Buckley impresses upon 
his countrymen that “the history of Ireland is but a plain 
record of constant persecution on the one hand, and constant 
resistance on the other, a perpetual resistance against a 
superior and implacable power ; and yet we never grow weary 
of the oft-told tale, we ever find something new and inspiring 
in this simple gospel of our fatherland :” it is easy to under- 
stand what the effect of such teaching would be, all the more 
that he insists upon it, that Irishmen possess the two things 
needed to self-government, the two things needed, in other 
words, to throw off the British yoke, namely, intellectual and 
physical vigour, the head to govern, the arm to control. 


' It was supposed, and not without some reason, that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion would have pacified Ireland. We say not without some reason, for the 
Roman Catholic bishops of that day boldly asserted that it would have that 
effect. At a great banquet in Belfast, immediately after the passing of 
Emancipation, Bishop Crolly said: ‘‘ This act of generosity demands the most 
ardent feelings of gratitude on our part, and it shall not be lost. We will 
give you in return a peaceful and prosperous country ; and you will have the 
pleasure of seeing seven millions of Irishmen walking out in the majesty of 
freedom, enjoying the full exercise of civil and religious liberty, and feeling 
that they are not unworthy of the blessings.” 
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But granting both these qualities to Irishmen—and nobody 
can deny them—it is an indisputable fact, old as Irish history, 
that in presence, and in possession of both of them, Irishmen 
have not been able to govern themselves. Till England, with 
the consent of the Pope (for Father Burke’s statements not- 
withstanding, we still hold with Froude, that the Pope gave 
Henry a bargain of Ireland), put down her fvot on Irish soil, 
the history of Ireland, account for it as you may, is a history 
full to the brim of intestine feuds and bloody fights, and even 
when we write, is not the Home Rule party at sixes and 
sevens? The spell of O’Connell’s name could not harmonise 
his enthusiastic and admiring followers. The traces of the 
processionists are cut; but it is a brother’s hand that cuts 
them! The ticket of Lord Mayor M‘Swiney and of Pro- 
fessor Kavanagh is not the ticket of Mr A. M. Sullivan, M.P., 
and of Mr Parnell, M.P. Thus has it been always, Roman 
Catholic Irishmen cannot govern themselves. Even when in 
reference to the University Bill of Mr Gladstone, they had 
agreed to a certain line of policy, and their newspapers and 
their politicians had accepted it; in a trice their views and 
their judgments are given to the winds, for a mandate against 
the bill has come from Rome, to which, according to the teach- 
ing of the Papacy ; as Mr Gladstone truly puts it ; their first 
allegiance is due; and so it was that the very voices that had 
begun to bless the bill, soon cursed it altogether. Not yet is 
Ireland ready for self-government ; albeit she has both head 
and hands. Nor will she, so long as that “ Ultramontanism 
which pervades the world, which brags in England, which 
partly governs and partly plots in France, which triumphs 
in Belgium,” bears sway within her borders. And when it 
ceases to bear sway, Ireland will then take thankful rest in 
the blessings of the union. But there are no indications yet 
that the Pope abates one jot of the high pretentions with which 
he was invested on that 21st of June 1346, when, according to 
the ritual, the Bishop of Ostia, to whose office it belonged to 
crown the Pope, performed that ceremony, saying as he did so: 
“ Receive the tiara circled with three crowns, and know that 
thou art Father of princes and of kings, ruler of the world, 
vicar on earth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom. is all 
honour and glory for ever and ever.” 
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And since all this is so, it is not to be wondered at that 
priests in Ireland, or for that matter in any other country, 
indulge in oratorical effusions of the kind already quoted from 
Father Buckley’s lectures. 

His lecture on “The Bible” is an able and adroit performance. 
The subject itself was a most unusual one for a Catholic priest 
to take. For it cannot be denied that not very much pro- 
minence is given to the holy book by Roman Catholic clergy- 
men in their pastoral instructions. Father Buckley finds it no 
easy task to do honour to the Bible, and at the same time to 
meet the allegation, that the reading of it, though recommended 
in a way, is rather forbidden to the Roman Catholic laity. 

He does candidly admit that the Bible was prohibited by 
the Councils of Toulouse and of Trent, because “it was the 
cause of the Albigensian heresy ;’ and he quietly asks, “ What 
wonder is it that the Church should prohibit?” And then, in 
almost the same breath, he says, “ Let no man ever say that 
the laity are prevented from reading the Bible.” Then, almost 
immediately, he adds, “It will be said that, supposing all I 
have stated to be true, the reading of the Bible is not counten- 
anced in Jreland; that in this country, where the Catholic 
clergy exercise so large an influence, the reading of it is not 
recommended, but is rather forbidden to the laity;” and then 
he proceeds once more to rebut this allegation, by informing 
his audience that a certain and very large number of Bibles 
had been published in Dublin within a very limited time. But 
why, if all this was exactly as represented, was it necessary 
to refer to the matter at all? Why should it have been neces- 
sary to reproduce and refute a baseless rumour? What Pro- 
testant clergyman would ever think of combating the report 
that his Church was not in favour of the circulation of the 
Bible? To us it appears that the genial, generous, gifted 
priest “doth protest too much.” Nor will it do to say that 
it was only the Protestant Bible his Church rejected. Though 
indeed for that matter the dignitaries of his Church have before 
now accepted and utilised the Protestant Bible. The late 
Primate Crolly was for several years a member of committee 
-of the Belfast Brown Street Sunday School Society, one of 
the avowed objects of which was “to give the children an 
opportunity of obtaining an acqnaintance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures which are able to make them wise unto salvation ;” and 
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for many years hundreds of the Roman Catholic children of 
Belfast received side by side with Protestants instruction every 
Sunday in the authorised English version of the Bible, with 
the consent and co-operation of Bishop Crolly ; and yet, says 
Father Buckley, “ We rejected the Protestant Bible, but we 
cling with unshaken tenacity to our own.” What an elastic 
conscience, what elastic principles Holy Mother Church has 
to be sure! And, as a matter of fact, the Bible, in the Douay 
version, is very little known or read in those districts of 
Jreland where Roman Catholicism predominates. The feelings, 
alas! of too many are still akin to those which obtained in 
Queen Mary’s day, when, as Tennyson has it :— 
** Tt was never merry world 


In England since the Bible came among us, 
It is a saying among the Catholics.” 


But we readily acknowledge that we would be doing Mr 
Buckley an injustice, if we supposed that such feelings were 
his. He so eloquently expatiates on the delights and advan- 
tages that flow from the reading of the Bible, that we can 
almost fancy him exclaiming with one of Tennyson’s characters : 
‘*Tt never will be merry world in Ireland, 
Till all men have their Bible, rich and poor.” 

For, notwithstanding all the trammelings of the councils, his 
soul expands in presence of his theme; and so it is that thus 
he closed his lecture (which at the time of its delivery, as we 
learned from a reliable source, occasioned considerable remark 
in Cork) :— 

“Here is heavenly doctrine, here are burning words . . . . here the 
clouds are scattered that enshroud the past ; and the future beams with 
living light To this fountain-head of knowledge every scholar 
may come, and from it bear away the sacred waters to invigorate the mind 
and cheer the soul. Read the Bible as a Christian should readit . ... it 
is the choicest food of mind and soul, the Bread of Life, the Word of 


God, the Tree of true knowledge, of which all who taste shall be wise 
unto salvation.” 


If his co-religionists would only attend to these counsels, many 
political difficulties would speedily be obviated, and many 
educational and religious difficulties likewise. But if they are 
of the opinion of Father Burke, the eloquent Dominican, who, 
in his sermon on “The Catholic Church the Safeguard of Salva- 
tion,” tells us that “the Bible alone cannot. be the medium for 
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giving divine truth in such a way as to make the knowlege of 
that truth the salvation of man,” we fear that Mr Buckley’s 
earnest advocacy of the Bible will remain unheeded. Not that 
on this subject the renowned Dominican can be thought a great 
authority; for his ignorance of the Bible seems to be pro- 
found. In this very sermon of his already referred to, he says: 
“Here is the saying of St Paul, ‘No one ascends into heaven 
except he who came down from heaven, the Son of man who 
is in heaven.’” Words these which, as every Protestant will 
remember, were spoken by the Lord himself in his discourse 
with Nicodemus. The priests themselves are unacquainted 
with the Scriptures. So is even Cardinal Cuilen. The Pro- 
testant portion of the country have not forgotten how, at the 
great educational meeting in Dublin a few years ago, the 
Cardinal twice informed his audience, as appears in his pub- 
lished speech, “that our statesmen were like the Roman 
Governor Festus, who told Paul to go from him until he had 
@ more convenient season to attend to him!” Nor is the 
ignorance of Scripture confined to Irish priesthood ; for the 
Parisian newspapers have just been making merry over the 
bishop of Orleans, for his ignorance of Scripture history, as 
manifested in his letter with reference to his recent re-election 
to the French senate. The bishop had written that he would 
accept the appointment, though he was thrown by it like Daniel 
at Babylon, intoa burning fiery furnace! We repeat, it is pretty 
evident from these startling facts, and they are not isolated facts, 
that the reading of the Bible is not much attended to or 
countenanced even among Catholic hierarchy. 

Besides his published lectures and sermons, Mr Buckley wrote 
the life of the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, the celebrated Capuchin 
friar. This was the only work he published. It was rumoured 
at the time of its appearing, that to some of his friends among 
the higher orders of the clergy it was not altogether an ac- 
ceptable undertaking. And the late John Francis Maguire, in 
the Cork Examiner described the work “ as a waste of intel- 
lectual power.” The character of O’Leary was not that of a 
staid ascetic; and it was feared that to freshen up the facts of 
his life would not raise the priesthood in public estimation ; 
all the more when it was known that O’Leary was receiving 
at the time of the union between Ireland and England, a 
pension of £200 per annum from the British Government, 
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Notwithstanding these obstacles in his way, Mr Buckley pro- 
duced an admirable and readable book, which we are told 
“had a large circulation, and received favourable notice at the 
hands of the reviewers.” 

It gave indications of literary ability and culture, which, 
doubtless had he had leisure, and been spared a little longer, 
Mr Buckley would have fully realised in other works of more 
general interest and of more enduring character. 

But there was little rest allowed him. At the call of his 
church he went to America to endeavour to raise funds to 
help to build a new cathedral for the Catholics of Cork. For 
like their brethren all over the country, they were not content 
to worship in the unpretentious buildings which had to serve 
many previous generations. For this we do not blame them. 
We are not of those who decry the building of beautiful 
churches as an unmeaning waste. Houses dedicated to the 
worship of him who is the king in his beauty should be such 
gems of beauty as to be joys for ever. Irish Roman Catholics 
are at present, as they have been for years, engaged all over 
the country upon a great work of church building. As one of 
their leading newspapers said the other day, in reference to 
the Queenstown cathedral now in process of erection, they 
want to shew the world that Catholicism is not dead in 
Ireland, but that it is alive, and hearty and strong. Let us 
say, however, that so far as our observations have gone, the 
people do not take as kindly to this work as the priesthood. 
In many districts the burden of raising the funds necessary to 
carry it on seems to be worrying and unbearable. The writer 
has seen on a Sunday morning the priest of a certain town in 
which a grand chapel is being erected, wrapped in his cloak, 
sitting in a sentry box at his chapel door, with a collector at 
each side of him, watching the people as they came in, to 
make sure that every one of them should give according to 
his means for the new building. None were permitted to 
enter without giving something. And this arrangement for 
getting in the money was carried out, as we were informed, 
from Sunday to Sunday. Then in another town we have 
observed multitudes of worshippers on the sacred day kneel- 
ing outside the chapel doors, when public worship was going 
on within, so, as they imagined, saving their souls and their 
pockets at one and the same time. When lo! out came 
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their old parish priest, and hunted them all inside, that 
they might get the full benefit of, and pay the right thing 
for his curate’s ministrations, and for chapel purposes. And 
when all such measures as these fail to raise the funds 
necessary for the building work, then it is not an unusual, 
and one would say not an unfair, thing to impose a tax 
upon the parishioners, according to the scale of the poor-law 
valuation. But even all these appliances have proved insuffi- 
cient to meet the ambitious projects now in vogue among 
Irish Roman Catholics; and it has become so common to send 
begging deputations to America, that the American Roman 
Catholic bishops have felt it necessary, we are told, to inter- 
pose; and so in many of their dioceses there is a direct 
prohibition against the admitting into their chapels of any 
begging priests for begging purposes from Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, as the lecture-halls are open to all and sundry, and as 
the doors of private houses are open too, it is still found a pro- 
fitable business for any priest of polished manners and fair 
ability to cross the Atlantic on behalf of church building in 
the dear old country. And so to raise funds for the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral in Cork, Father Buckley, accom- 
panied by another priest, went (as he was sent) to America. 
From his first appearance in America his career, we are told 
by his biographer, was a brilliant success. He delivered 
lectures in the principal cities in Canada, in Boston, and in 
New York. On one occasion in the Cooper Institute, 5000 
persons were computed to be present. When there, he 
preached in many churches for local charities; and if he could 
have made the object of his mission the subject of his sermons, 
his biographer thinks the pecuniary results would have been 
enormous. As it was, it seems they far surpassed any hitherto 
realised by any eccelsiastic within the same time. 

It appears that Father Buckley wrote a diary of his labours, 
travels, &c., when in America. His biographer, fearing “that 
its publication might give rise to misunderstanding, without 
any opportunity of explanation,” has thought it right and wise 
not to publish it. We confess to a feeling of disappointment 
that we have not the opportunity of getting a glimpse into the 
inner life and thoughts of one whose outer life has indeed 
around it so much that has attracted our interest and excited 
our admiration. The little glimpse into it that we do get, 
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from lines written in a Boston hotel on Christmas day 1870, 
entitled, “ Consolations of an Exiled Invalid,” is not reassuring. 
They manifest much kindly sympathy with the sufferings of 
others and a patience under his own which is buoyant almost 
to rollicking, as when he says :— 


** Come, let us be jolly, whatever betide, 
And fill up a bumper : let’s call it Falernian, 
It matters not what be the liquor supplied, 
As long as we cannot produce the Hibernian. 
Come, Mary and Pat, to your welfare, here goes : 
Time flies! see already the day’s disappearing ! 
The season comes round once a year, and who knows, 
The next we may spend in the dear land of Erin? 
The thought is so pleasant, it makes me inclined 
To try an experiment in acrobatics ; 
This Christmas, at least, is the last that will find 
Me sick in a Boston hotel with rheumatics.” 


But these are hardly the utterances one would expect from 
a Christian minister bowed down with suffering on a Christ- 
mas day. One would expect his consolations to have been 
somewhat different. We admire the piece for the pathos, the 
kindliness, the patience it reveals; but we note the absence 


of that deep-toned spirituality which in the lives of Christian 
ministers we have been so accustomed to, under circumstances 
of a similar character. Keble or M‘Cheyne or Bonar would 
have written otherwise. Keble did write :— 


‘* Think on the eternal home 
The Saviour left for you ; 
Think on the Lord most holy, come 
To dwell with hearts untrue ; 
So shall ye tread untir'd his pastoral ways, 
And in the darkness sing your carol of high praise.” 


And we would say that there were more suitable consola- 
tions for an exiled invalid, all the more that he was a Christian 
minister. But as we have already remarked, the whole 
tendency of Romanism is to quench, to stifle, the individual 
life, intellectual and spiritual, of its devotees. And therefore 
it need not be thought wonderful that we have so few books 
and so few hymns from Roman Catholic priests illustrative of 
the reality, of the depths and workings of their spiritual life. 

But we hasten to note the end. The American campaign 
proved altogether too heavy for Mr Buckley; for he came 
back an invalid, and after getting a cordial welcome from his 
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fellow-citizens, he lay down to die. A few months of heavy 
sufferings, which he bore with patience, and the end came. 
And with much outward lamentation and deep sorrow of 
heart, masses of the population of Cork assembled around his 
bier; and carried to the cemetery in the Botanic Gardens, 
on the 20th of May 1872, the remains of their much-beloved 
Father Buckley. His grave did not remain long un- 
honoured. A few yards from the entrance to the cemetery 
a beautiful Celtic cross of noble proportions and exquisite 
workmanship, with a suitable and laudatory inscription on its 
pedestal, points out his last resting-place. Though he died 
comparatively young, at the age of forty, he lived much and 
long. And had he been born under another star and in 
another communion, where his mind and heart would have 
been untrammelled, the Christian world would have known 
him better and loved him more. WILLIAM IRwIN. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New York: J. M. 
Sherwood. January and April 1876. 


The first article in the January number of this Review is a deeply 
interesting one, entitled “The Auburn Declaration,” by Rev. Professor 
Morris, D.D., of Lane Theological Seminary. It deals with that instruc- 
tive chapter of American Church history, the separation and re-union 
of the Presbyterian Church ; and shews that the Auburn Declaration had 
un important connection with the successful completion of the union 
negotiations. The article is admirably written, and discusses in an 
excellent spirit both the doctrinal questions which divided the Church, 
and the wider subject of the propriety of revising the Confession of Faith. 
So fair and conciliatory is thé writer that we can only infer with some 
hesitation that he himself belonged to the New School section of the 
Church. The Auburn Declaration originated as follows :—A convention 
of Old School divines in 1837, just before the Assembly, when theseparation 
occurred, prepared a Testimony and Memorial to be laid before it, demand- 
ing exaniination into sixteen doctrinal errors which the convention alleged 
were prevalent in the Church. These errors were stated in a very broad 
and offensive furm, and practically denied the main points of Calvinism. 
The New School party, denying that their views were as alleged, drew up 
the Auburn Declaration, in which they set against each of the “ Errors” 
charged against them the “True Doctrine” which they maintained. 
The Assembly received this protest, but did not either formally answer 
it, or accept it as a true statement of the New School views, and shortly 
afterwards the separation took place. To shew the tone of the two 
documents, the “Testimony” and the “ Auburn Declaration” respec- 
tively, we give two examples, first of the errors alleged by the Old School, 
and then of the doctrine maintained by the New. 1. “ That the doctrine 
of Imputation, whether of the guilt of Adam’s sin, or of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, has no foundation in the Word of God, and is both unjust 
and absurd.” Reply : “ The sin of Adam is not imputed to his posterity 
in the sense of a literal transfer of personal qualities, acts, and demerits ; 
but by reason of the sin of Adam, in its peculiar relation, the race are 
treated as if they had sinned. Nor is the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to his people in the sense of a literal transfer of personal qualities, acts, 
and merit ; but by reason of his peculiar relation, they are treated as if 
they were righteous.” 2, “ That saving faith is a mere belief of the Word 
of God, and not a grace of the Holy Spirit.” Reply: “ Saving faith is 
an intelligent and cordial assent to the testimony of God concerning his 
Son, implying reliance on Christ alone for pardon and eternal life, and in 
all cases it is an effect of the special operation of the Holy Spirit.” These 
specimens are enough to shew that the divergence between the two parties 
was not nearly so wide as the Old School section supposed, if the Auburn 
Declaration truly represents the New School position. Dr Morris says 
on this point: “ At this day there are none who suppose that this con- 
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vention (which adopted the Declaration) was consciously covering up 
cherished Arminian errors with Calvinistic wrappings, or that its avowal 
of loyalty to our symbols was otherwise than sincere and cordial.” The 
New School never made this Declaration an authoritative symbol, not 
because they did not unanimously accept it, but because they preferred 
to hold by the Confession of Faith unaltered. Their teaching, however, 
we are told, came to be cast very much in this mould. The main points 
of Calvinism were all retained, as in the Declaration; but the general 
tendency in the Church’s teaching, as in that document, seems to have been 
to lay special stress on such points as the freedom of man and the suffi- 
ciency of the Redemption. When the better days of longing for re-union 
came, the Auburn Declaration formed an important instrumentality in 
favour of union. When, in 1868, a protest had been lodged in the Old 
School Assembly against union on the basis of the Standards, by some 
emivent divines, on the ground that too much liberty of interpretation 
was provided for, the Assembly passed this important resolution: “We 
regard the Auburn Declaration as an authoritative statement of the New 
School type of Calvinism, and as indicating how far they desire to go, 
and how much liberty they wish, in regard to what the terms of union 
call the various modes of explaining, illustrating, and stating the Calvin- 
istic faith.” And on this understanding, next year, the re-union was 
happily accomplished. It is not often, surely, that a document originat- 
ing in a heated controversy has thus become the means of reconciliation ; 
the fact reflects much honour on its original authors. The last part of 
this important paper maintains the position, that it is not at present 
expedient to revise the Confession of Faith. Dr Rainy’s “Cunningham 
Lectures” are quoted with approval, and his position on the subject of 
creeds is characterised as “ conservative rather than radical,” a fact of 
which no one in this country needs to be assured. 

We must deal very briefly with the other articles in this number. 
Professor Green, of Princeton, on “‘ The Study of the Hebrew Language,” 
amply proves and illustrates the importance to ministers of an accurate 
and thorough knowledge of Hebrew for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Perhaps he makes rather too much of some minutia, e.g. 
the force of the definite article in the Pentateuch. Dr Skinner, of Cin- 
cinnati, rehearses the arguments for the fact and value of our Lord’s 
resurrection in a plain, forcible style. Under the title, “The Duty of the 
Presbyterian Church to the Indians,” Mr Condict, of New York, who 
has long lived among them, pleads that they should be educated and 
Christianised where they are, and admitted to citizenship, and that the 
“reservation policy’’ of banishing them to some limited district where 
they must live alone be given up as unsuccessful. Next comes a trans- 
lation of a very thoughtful lecture by Professor Harms, of Berlin, on 
“The Philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer.” This system has of late 
attained a wide popularity in Germany, though it is as yet unrepresented 
by a champion in any University chair. Some of Schopenhauer’s main 
positions are the following—a cheerless system enough: “ All things in 
the soul are produced by a blind will. Consciousness is its product. 
Nature itself is the manifestation of the will to live. Man’s will is always 
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predetermined before birth. Every human life vibrates between pain 
and ennui, through the hopeless struggles of the desiring will. The 
world is the very worst of all possible worlds!” This pessimism is 
shewn to be Indian in its origin ; but what in India was a life, “ in Ger- 
many is only an idle speculation, according to which no one has tried or 
dared to live.” 

There follows a very creditable defence of the perpetual obligation of 
the Fourth Commandment, on scriptural grounds, by “A Layman.” At 
the close, he defends the change of the day of the Sabbath as a thing 
which the apostles and primitive Church could fairly carry out, even 
without express divine command, because the day chosen was a merely 
positive feature in a moral institution. 

Rev. Dr Lowrie, of New York, under the head of “Church Questions 
in Foreign Missions,” makes out a better case than may at once com- 
mend itseif to some who begin his article, for training native converts 
from the first in Presbyterian principles.) He mentions instances of 
non-denominational mission churches which soon adopted narrow prelacy 
or ultra-independency ; and maintains, with more boldness than most will 
share, the advantages of denominational action in foreign missions. But 
he ably shews the usefulness of Presbyterian organisation to the native 
pastors and congregations, and advocates that they should be affiliated 
to home churches. 

Rev. F. Vinton, librarian of Princeton College, examines the evidence 
of the recently-discovered “ Utrecht Psalter,” on the subject of the anti- 
quity of the so-called Athanasian Creed, or “Quicunque Vult.” This 
Utrecht psalter has a copy of the creed appended to it; and has been 
identified with that described by Archbishop Ussher, as seen by him in 
the Cotton Library, and dating, in his belief, from the age of Gregory I. 
(600 a.p.) Mr Vinton maintains that the MS. is not older than the ninth 
century, on various grounds, such as the use of contractions, the presence 
of punctuation marks, and the nature of the drawings between the 
psalms. It therefore gives no support to the antiquity claimed for the 
unpopular creed. 

Among the short notices at the close of this number, we observe an 
earnest and hopeful appeal for prayer on behalf of the American colleges, 
that they might share “in the revival of religion now in progress through 
the country.” 

The April number opens with a sensible discussion, by Dr Atwater, of 
Princeton, one of the editors, of the well-worn topic, “Civil Government 
and Religion.” 1t is sure to be useful in America, as it deals throughout 
with the present bearings of the subject there, such as the legislative 
recognition of the Sabbath, and the place of religion in the common 
schools. In the early part of the article, which deals with the principles 
of the subject, the positions of the author will commend themselves to 
most British Presbyterians, z.e. to those who are neither avowed Erastians 
nor extreme Voluntaries. Under the question, how far civil government 
may cherish religion, like most Americans, he holds, “that equal protec- 
tion be shewn to all, and special favour to none of the religious denomi- 
nations which profess to be guided by the sacred Scriptures ;” and that. 
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“the State cannot give support to the Church by giving material aid to 
any one or all of its branches.” It may, however, support Protestant 
chaplains, and exempt church property from taxation. The independent 
jurisdiction of the Church in spiritual matters is maintained, and declared 
to be recognised by the Supreme Court of the United States. And as to 
religion in the schools, the election-programme of President Grant is 
vigorously attacked ; and, in opposition both to Papists and Secularists, 
the duty of Bible-readiug, and using simple forms of prayer in every 
school, is strongly maintained. 

The second article is entitled “ Beneficiary Education : Historical 
Sketch,” by Rev. A. D. Barber. It is a defence of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States in its long-established habit of aiding with 
money help the education of aspirants to the ministry—a course of action 
which has recently been denounced as hurtful to the young men them- 
selves, The paper is one-sided, but has some historical interest, especially 
where it deals with the views of the Reformers. The writer certainly has 
Calvin’s and Knox's example on his side, as well as some of the West- 
minster divines ; but circumstances have vastly changed since then, and 
it is an unwholesome sign of the American laity if money help is becoming 
necessary to secure the attendance of the average student of divinity, 
iustead of forming, as among ourselves, a reward of special industry. 

There follows a useful resumé of Lipsius’s recent work on “ The Roman- 
Peter Legend.” The position is strongly maintained that Peter never 
was at Rome at all. Scripture is silent on the point. Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius have no decisive testimony. Later fathers may only 
have founded upon a growing mass of tradition. Next comes a transla- 
tion of M. Paul Janet’s article in the Revue des deux Mondes on 
‘Final Causes and Contemporaneous Physiology.” It is well worth 
reading, but cannot be shortly summarised. A volume on the subject is 
announced by the author. Rev. Dr Stanton, of Cincinnati, writes on 
“ The Ecclesiastical Disruption of 1861,” or the division of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches at the outbreak of the war. This 
is by no means so pleasant an ecclesiastical article as that with which the 
January number opens. It is fitted, by its sharp tone towards the mis- 
taken and prejudiced, but unfortunate Southern Church, to make re-union 
less possible than before, and even those fraternal relations which the 
Northern Assembly desires less likely. It seems to us at this distance a 
pity, in a country where the capacity for union has been so largely 
developed as in the northern part of the United States, to go so minutely, 
as this Northern divine does, into the history and the principles of that 
disruption. No doubt the Southern ministers said mauy rash things in 
favour of slavery and of State-rights fifteen years ago, but it would be 
better to let the oral words of deceased diviues drop out of memory than 
to print them here. Of course Dr Stanton will reply that he is only 
defending the Northern Church against the charge of having forced 
the Southern brethren to separate by taking the Federal side in politics. 
Both parties seem to have been equally influenced by the excitement of 
the times, and naturally so. (Weare glad to observe the hearty proposal 
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of the recent Northern Assembly at once to renew fraternal relations 
with their Southern brethren.) 

The last article is an admirable popular paper, by Dr Charles Hodge, 
on “Christianity without Christ,” in which he shews, with all his 
characteristic force, and at the same time with much evangelical warmth, 
the central and supreme place of the divine-human person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in vital Christianity. : 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. April 1876, Andover: W.F.Draper. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


The solid learning and exact scholarship of America are nowhere better 
manifested than in the pages of this Review ; and it is most creditable to its 
publisher and readers, as well as to its contributors, that so large 2 pro- 
portion of the articles are of permanent value to students, rather than of 
passing interest to the popular reader. We doubt if any quarterly or 
monthly periodical in the United Kingdom could have ventured to devote 
so much of its space to papers whose only attraction is that they state, in 
plain, clear languege, important results of patient personal study. The 
first article is a very long one, by Professor J. Emerson, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
vn “ The Cyropsedia of Xenophon : its historical character, and its value in 
the illustration of Scripture.” 1t is hopeless to attempt to give in a few 
lines any abstract of the argument of this paper; but it seems to vindicate 
for Xenophon, with thorough success, a much higher character for historical 
accuracy in this work than has generally been allowed him. The writer 
shews how, in various instances, the comparison of ancient authorities and 
the testimony of recently-discovered inscriptions justify Xenophon where he 
differs from Herodotus, or Ctesias; and maintains that the Cyropeedia is 
throughout a trustworthy history, not a careless romance, as the late 
Colonel Mure insists, in his “ History of Greek Literature.” Professor 
Emerson leaves himself little space for shewing the harmony which he 
asserts between the scriptural and Xenophonian accounts of the Babylonian 
kingdom and the achievements of Cyrus. But he adequately establishes 
such results as the following :—Scripture and Xenophon agree, “as two 
independent, distinct witnesses, on such test-points as the relations of Susa 
(Shushan) in the last struggle of Babylon ; the presence of tke king in 
Babylon at its fall, and the story of his last night ; the Median predeces- 
sor of Cyrus (Darius or Cyaxares); and the date of the accession of Cyrus 
to the royalty ;” and thus the reliability of each is proved, Further, “ The 
Book of Ezra, and especially that of Daniel, is transferred from a defensive 
position to one of authority, as shewing the familiarity of a contemporary,” 
with many facts as to which they and Xenophon agree. The next article, 
by Rev. B. Pick, of Rochester, is entitled “ Hora Samaritan: or, A Collec- 
tion of various Readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch, compared with the 
Ilebrew and other ancient versiuns.” It is the first of a serics that will 
be valuable for reference, and contains all the variations in Genesis between 
the Masoretic Hebrew text and the Samaritan Pentateuch. In most cases 
the LXX reading is also given. The readings of the ancient Samaritan 
versions are given for convenienc2 in Ulebrew characters, 
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Next come two brief and much lighter articles—the one, which does not 
call for notice, on “ The relation of Theology to other Sciences,” the other 
on “ The ‘J. C. Brown’ Library, Providence, Rhode Island.” Mr Brown 
spent his life in collecting valuable books and MSS., especially such as were 
in any way connected with America, without the least regard to cost, and 
in consequence, the city of Providence now contains probably the finest e»l- 
lection of the kind in the world. We hope those of our learned readers who 
mean to visit the United States will bear this fact in mind. 

Professor ALbot, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, follows with an exhaus- 
tive examination of “The Reading, ‘ Church of God,’ Acts xx. 28.” Ile 
concludes decidedly in favour of xvg/ov, rather than ¢s%, The article is a 
model of exact and careful criticism. The printer, as well as the author, 
deserves praise for his accuracy ; and the students of Cambridge may be 
congratulated on possessing so masterly a teacher of Biblical criticism. 
We can only find space fur the briefest summary of the evidence, which 
in its full form seems thoroughly convincing in favour of xvi. The 
manuscript authority for it includes both Alexandrian and Western 
uncials, and nearly all the best cursives. The ancient versions and the 
earlier fathers also favour it. The internal evidence, instead of favouring 
ésov, is also claimed for xvginv, The theory of wilful alteration by the 
Arians is shewn to be without proof or parallel, or even reason (for 6:07 
would have favoured their theory of Christ’s secondary divinity). But it 
is very likely that ¢se@ crept into the text, from the margin, as a copyist’s 
substitution of a familiar for an unusual expression, “chureh of God,” 
being a frequent phrase of Paul. But that apostle never names Christ 
God, while often proving his true divinity. 

At the end of this valuable paper are two supplementary notes—the one 
on the patristic use of such expressions as “the blood of God,” the other 
on the reading of the Peshito-Syriac and ‘Ethiopic versions on the verse in 
question. 

Rev. James F. M‘Curdy, of Princeton, continues his learned dissertation 
on the relations of the Aryan and Semitic languages, begun in last number. 
This instalment is cecupied with what he calls the “ criteria of relationship” 
between these two families of speech. Ile contrasts in succession their 
sounds and their structural principles, leaving the contents of their voca- 
bularies for subsequent analysis. As to the sounds, while he agrees that 
gutturals are characteristically Semitic, he maintains that they are not so 
exclusively so as to justify Sayee in denying on their account the possibility 
of affinity between the two families. As to structure, he concludes that 
there is no direct demonstration of relationship. Both have fully de- 
veloped inflectional systems, but the verbal forms are essentially distinct 
in their structural principles. Ile then argues with much ability that 
“ nothing in the established principles of the science of language forbids an 
assumption of the possibility of an ante-grammatical connection between 
the two forms of speech.” 

The last article, by Rev. G. F. Wright, of Andover, is entitled “Dr 
Ilodge’s misrepresentations of President Finney’s System of Theology.” 
Not having President Finney’s works at hand, we cannot estimate the im- 
portance of the alleged misrepresentations. Dr [lodge will probably take 
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occasion to defend himself. The first of the writer’s complaints is, that 
early editions of Dr Finney’s publications only are quoted. But this is not 
a very serious charge, since Dr Hodge carefully states in each case the 
edition from which he quotes. Ie is also accused of misrepresenting Dr 
Finney's views; but it is acknowledged that he gives references to his 
author’s pages at every point, proving his perfect honesty. There is per- 
haps some truth in this critic’s allegation that this part of Dr Hodge's 
work bears traces of a controversial origin. But this need not shake 
our confidence in the general value of the ‘‘ Systematic Theology.” 


The New Englander. April 1876. New Daven: W. L. Kingsley. 
London: Triibner & Co. 


We have only space for the briefest notice of this number. Only the 
last of its articles, but that the longest and most valuable, deals with theo- 
logy. It is on “The Theory and Method of Preaching,” by Rev. Professor 
Hoppin, of Yale College, Treating, first, of the object and scope of preaching, 
he illustrates three of its main aims—ilwmination, persuasion, and edifica- 
tion ; secondly, as to the proper treatment of divine truth in sermons, 
he discusses, only to reject, the view which has generally prevailed in 
America, and, above all, in New England, “That preaching consists pre- 
eminently and exclusively in the argumentative discussion of theology.” 
He exalts rhetoric above logic, and appeals for a revolution in the American 
theory of preaching, till it become more spiritual. He recommends 
expository or textual preaching, and gives as examples of his ideal, F. W. 
Rubertson and Uorace Bushnell. He also recommends the guarded use 
of the results of science. [is third head is on the best methods of pulpit 
delivery, where he takes a wise and moderate position. Le takes for 
granted that the modern method of reading written sermons has greatly 
diminished the eloquence of the pulpit, and yet recognises its advantages, 
Both “memoriter” and “extemporaneous” preaching are sensibly dis- 
cussed. Coquerel’s three prerequisites of success in the last method are 
worth quoting—“ An abundant supply of ideas, a rich knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and a fluent idiomatic use of one’s mother tongue.” Ile closes 
with three suggestions, which we give in the briefest form. 1. Try to 
vombine the advantages of the three methods, by writing, committing (to 
some extent), and then preaching without great care to adhere to the 
written words. 2. Speak at one service from written notes, and at the 
other extemporaneously. 3. Let young men, if strong and full of faith, 
“dare to make use of a more excellent way, and, the all-absorbing desire 
to save men’s souls being taken for granted, cut loose entirely from the 
trammels of writing,” though not at all from the severe labour of study. 

Some of the other articles are full of interest Mr Lyell Adams, on G, 
H. Lewes’ “Problems of Life and Mind,” is as racy as usual, and the 
reviews of books are discriminating and useful. B. B. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1876, IIT, 


Gustav Résch, who formerly wrote about the Jewish myths relating to 
Jesus, now discusses the Mohammedan myths about our Saviour. He 
assumes with recent inquirers that Mohammed had intercourse with 
Jewish teachers, and also with Christians of an Ebionite type. The latter he 
presumes to have possessed written gospels—perhaps the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and the originally Syriac Gospel of the Infancy. Herein he 
opposes Muir's view. The essayist then takes up in detail the stories 
about Mary and Jesus, which are found in the Koran, or in later 
Mohammedan writings, tracing some to Jewish sources, and others to 
Jewish Christianity, pointing out parallels in the apocryphal gospels, &c. 
The investigation covers ground which has been repeatedly traversed before ; 
but Risch puts forward new explanations of several puzzling myths, and 
in particular suggests that a good many of the stories in the Koran are 
based on typology. Thus the fable that a fountain burst forth where 
Jesus was born is connected with Ezekiel xlvii. 1, by the aid of the well- 
known typical interpretation which takes the east gate of the temple in 
tzekiel xliv. to signify the womb of the Virgin Mary. UDiaconus II. 
Schmidt discusses, in a lengthy paper, the contrast between the ethical 
principles of the Bible and those of the so-called “‘modern” theology. 
Beginning with the metaphysical and psychological principles involved, he 
argues that a distinctly pantheistic tendency appears in the modern con- 
ception of God, even as that conception is developed by a theologian like 
Pfleiderer, who represents the extreme right of the modern school, Among 
other remarks, a point is made against Pfleiderer by contrasting his argu- 
ment, that God must be personal because the pious man knows that he 
loves lim, with the quite opposite course of the thought of 1 John iv. 10. 
‘The ethical consequences of this pantheistic tendency, which allows only 
an immanent revelation of God, appear in the abolition of the idea of direct 
divine commands, and in want of appreciation fur the notion of obedience. 
The essayist proceeds to discuss the ethical dangers of the doctrine of 
creatio continua, The discussion is superficial, and the writer seems 
unaware that this doctrine, in the hands of the old divines of the reformed 
theology, was very far from tending to reduce “ ethical processes to inten- 
sified natural processes.” In this connection we find the singular remark 
that “the difference between creation and preservation seems to be essen- 
tially dependent on the objectivity of the notion of species.” ‘The criticism 
of the modern dilution of the idea of guilt is juster, but contains nothing 
fresh. Passing to the modern Christology, Schmidt shews that, with all 
their efforts to rise above the Ebionitism of the older rationalism, modern 
rationalists are unable to find in their conception of Jesus the ethical 
motives which attach to the biblical doctrine of a personal manifestation 
of God in Christ. Then he proceeds to examine the Pelagian tendencies 
of the new school. Next he comes to the doctrine of the church and 
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kingdom of God, criticising Ritschl in a very unclear way ; and finally he 
takes up the modern eschatology. 

Professor Lechler sketches the course of the conversion of the Germans 
to Christianity. There were Christian churches in Rhenish Germany in 
the time of Irenaeus. The gospel had doubtless reached these districts 
from the Rhone ; and the very word kirk—Kirche = xveiaxé»—points to the 
Greek Churches of Vienne and Lyons as the source of the earliest German 
Christianity. The fall of the Roman empire at first pressed back Christi- 
anity from the districts of Germany where it had penetrated along with 
the legions. But about the beginning of the sixth century the missionaries 
of Ireland began their work among the Franks. Late in the seventh century 
English missionaries entered Frisia. Then came the great mission of 
Boniface. But the Saxons remained heathens, and received the gospel 
only when they were subdued by Karl the Great. It is remarkable that 
the generation converted by the sword had scarcely passed away when 
Saxony produced the great Christian poem of the Heliand. The last 
foreign missionaries on German soil were the Greeks, Cyrillus and 
Methodius, who began to preach to the heathen Sclavonians of Moravia 
in 863. The Germans took the missions to Sclavonia into their own hand. 
Anskar (801-865) laboured in Schleswig-Holstein. The Wends‘ received 
the gospel in the tenth century, not without bitter resistance to a religion 
identified with the German yoke. In Misnia, the present kingdom of 
Saxony, heathenism lasted into the twelfth century. The heathenism of 
the Baltic coasts was unbroken till the twelfth century; the Prussians 
were converted only in the thirteenth, and the work was not thoroughly 
completed till the Reformation. From this sketch, which contains nothing 
new, and seems more suitable for a popular magazine, the author draws 
three conclusions:—(1) The slow progress of modern missions is not to 
be hastily condemned if it took more than eleven centuries to evargelise 
Germany ; (2) The nationality, origin, and religious position of the mis- 
sionaries was as diverse as possible, and German piety and Christian 
culture owe to this a certain impress of universality; (3) German unity 
and German culture in general are the fruit of Christianity. After these 
thin essays, we turn with pleasure to Hermann Strack’s account of the 
Hebrew manuscript bibles in St Petersburg—the famous Firkowitsch 
collection. Most of the facts brought out in this paper are more fully dis- 
cussed in the catalogue of the MSS. just published by Strack in association 
with Harkavy. The first point which has been clearly made out is, that 
Firkowitsch was a forger of the grossest type. In the larger of the two 
collections formed by him, and now in St Petersburg, not one of the 
inscriptions with dates is free from suspicion. Old dates were transformed 
by erasures and touching up, so as to produce an appearance of greater 
antiquity—a MS. of the fourteenth century, for example, being made to 
date from the tenth. Other inscriptions are wholly false, or, being 
originally undated, have had dates added. All this was done, according 
to Strack, not so much for gain—though the collection was bought by the 
government for 125,000 roubles—as to glorify the Karaites, and to supply 
documentary evidence for Firkowitsch’s theory connecting them with the 
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ten tribes. Nevertheless the collection has great value, containing at least 
two real gems, both of which belong to the smaller collection formerly at 
Odessa. The oldest Hebrew MS. of the Bible with a certain date is the 
Codex of the Prophets, of the year 916-7, with Babylonian punctuation, 
which is now being published in facsimile at the expense of the Russian 
Government. Next to this MS. ranks one of the year 1009, containing 
the whole Old Testament. Other MSS. are also valuable, and even some 
of the undated or falsely dated copies are old and important. But Strack 
gives the warning that some of the various readings already published 
from these MSS. are due to forgery. Fortunately the forgeries can 
generally be detected, a sure criterion being that the new writing has not 
sunk into the body of the parchment. This can be observed by holding 
the leaf against the light. 

An important note by Dr A. Harnack, who is so rapidly coming to the 
front among the younger German theologians, brings from the Apocalypse 
of Baruch vi. 7, a contemporary parallel to the mention of the golden 
bvusarigor in Heb. ix. 4. There we read of an “incense vessel "—Syriac 
NdovD—as belonging to the holy of holies. The Syriac word is not quite 
free from the ambiguity of meaning which attaches to the New Testament 
word; but it is certainly used of the censer, and has not been shewn to be 

‘ ever used for an altar of incense. At any rate, the two contemporary writers 
must have the same thing in view; and it becomes clear that it is no 
longer possible to accuse the writer to the Hebrews of having put down 
his statement by mistake. The association of an incense utensil with the 
holy of holies must have been general at the time ; and if so, it can hardly 
be doubted that a censer is meant, not the golden altar. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1876. II. 


Hilgenfeld writes on Hegesippus, arranging the fragments of his writ- 
ings, and criticising his historical position and the scope of his work. In 
opposition to the author of “ Supernatural Religioh,” Hilgenfeld maintains 
that Hegesippus knew the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, but of course 
denies that the question, ris 4 évge red Ineov, which he relates as having been 
put to James by the Jews, has any relation to the Gospel of John. To 
avoid this reference, Hilgenfeld very arbitrarily proposes to take “ gate” as 
a metaphor for “religious teaching.” To a writer of the Tiibingen school, 
the Jewish Christianity of Hegesippus is of special interest ; and the 
essayist is concerned to prove that Hegesippus, standing on the teaching 
of the first apostles, rejected Paul. The whole argument rests on a very 
strained application of a passage of Stephanus Gobarus, and is surely 
neutralised by the admission that Hegesippus stood in a friendly relation 
to Pauline Churches, and approved of the epistle of Clement; and that 
accordingly “he was not one of those Jewish Christians who wished to 
force upon heathen converts the literal observance of the law.” 

An interesting point for the history of the early constitution of the 
Palestinian Church is brought out near the close of the essay. Hegesippus 
places the whole period from the beginnings of the Ohurch down to a.p. 
108, under the two episcopates of James and Symeon, But Eusebius had 
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documentary notice of fifteen Jewish bishops at Jerusalem before the year 
135. We cannot suppose thirteen monarchic bishops in eighteen years. 
Hegesippus must have made a mistake in thinking of James and Symeon 
as monarchic bishops. The real constitution at that time was presbyterian, 
and the fifteen episcopates were partly contemporary with one another. 

Dr Goérres inquires into the martyrdom of Vincentius of Leon, and con- 
cludes that it is a historical fact, and took place betw:en 460 and 560, when 
the Suevi were under Arian kings. Tollin, never weary of his favourite 
subject, adds another to his numerous essays on Servetus. ‘The title is, 
“The Pantheism of Servetus.” The conclusion, is that the Spanish theo- 
logian had nothing in common with the pantheism which ab»lishes the 
freedom of God and man, and ignores Christ, the first-born Son of God. 
Servetus was an energetic representative of the mystical Christo-pantheism 
which has been carried down to our own times in the writings of Boehme, 
Oettinger, and Rothe 

K. F. Kohler gives an account of the literary works of Rabanus Maurus, 
including some treatises not yet printed. Rénsch continues his linguistic 
studies on the Itala; and Aug. Baur illustrates Matt. xix. 23-26 by a 
reference to Lady Duff Gordon’s letters from Egypt, p. 133, where she 
describes the difficult passage of a camel through a small gate, of a kind 
called a needle’s eye. 
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An article by Dr C. Weizsiicker, on the beginnings of Christian morals, 
deals mainly with the ethical contents of the Pauline epistles, but does 
not bring out anything very interesting. Piper of Berlin follows with a 
long essay of nearly seventy pages on what Church history has gained 
from inscriptions, especially from those of Christian antiquity. The 
essayist takes up in systematic order forty inscriptions illustrating nume- 
rous points of Church history during the first eight centuries, Inscrip- 
tions valuable for dogmatic rather than for history are reserved for another 
and larger essay. We are first presented with a series of inscriptions 
illustrating the external progress of the Church, the suppression of Pagan- 
ism, the ravages of the Barbarians, and so forth. Then, as a specimen of 
what may be got from this class of sources for the inner history of 
Christianity, the general councils are selected for special illustration, <A 
very curious thing is the way in which many sepulchral inscriptions use 
the names of the 318 orthodox members of the Nicene Council. The 
anathema of the 318 patriarchs is invoked as the heaviest curse that can 
fall on any one who shall injure the grave. Of other points connected 
with the general councils on which interesting light is cast, it may suffice 
to mention the long and obstinate schism of Istria and Aquileia after the 
Council of Constantinople in 553. 

Hermann Schultz, of Heidelberg (now of Gottingen), writes on the address 
of the Epistle to the Romans. With Ewald and others, he holds Rom. 
xvi. 3-21 for a fragment of a letter of Paul to Ephesus. This conclusion 
suggests to him the question whether other fragments of the same letter 
may not be found in Rom. xii.-xvi.; and he comes to the conclusion that 
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chapters xii., xiii. xiv., xv. 1-6 are also addressed to Ephesus. The com- 
binations of the two epistles into one piece is explained as follows :—The 
public use of the Epistle to the Romans could hardly begin till after the 
Neronic persecution. Then the overseers of the Church, who prepared the 
epistle for congregational use, may be supposed to have had a copy of the 
letter to Ephesus written by Paul at Rome. This copy may not have had 
the address filled up, and so may have got to be viewed as a second letter 
to Rome. For practical use the two letters were put together; the main 
part of the letter to the Ephesians being immediately subjoined to the 
main body of the proper Epistle to the Romans. W.R.S. 
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La Rivista Cristiana. Firenze. January-May 1876. 


These numbers of this magazine contain some valuable and interesting 
communications, especially in regard to the history of the Reformation 
and its martyrs in Italy. In the January number, Dr Karl Benrath 
throws some new light on the authorship of the work, entitled Benefizio di 
Cristo, which was so useful and much valued at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and has generally been ascribed to Aonio Paleario. He produces a 
statement of Pietro Carnesecchi, the contemporary and friend of the Italian 
Reformers, that the work in question was written by Don Benedetto da 
Mantova, a Benedictine monk in Sicily, and revised by Marcantonio 
Flaminio. This is confirmed by a statement to the same effect in a con- 
temporary MS. account of the proceedings of the Inquisition in Italy by 
Antonio Caracciolo, which is publishsd in the April number of the Rivistu. 
It also appears from a MS. extract of the trial of Paleario, seen by Pro- 
fessor De Leva, of Padua, in the library of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, 
that the title of Paleario’s book was different from that of the one which 
has been ascribed to him. Notwithstanding these discoveries, Dr Jules 
Bonnet has not accepted without reserve this view; and the number for 
March contains a letter from him on the subject, with a reply by Professor 
De Leva. The evidence seems decidedly to support the opinion of the 
latter. 

In the number for February, Dr Benrath has an article maintaining that 
the celebrated Vittoria Colonna held the Protestant doctrines, though she 
never broke with the Roman Catholic Church, and when the time of 
reaction came, gave up a letter of Bernardino Ochino into the hands of the 
inquisitors, who .were seeking something against him. In the same 
number we find a notice of a life of Ochino by Dr Benrath, who defends 
him from the suspicions of unsound doctrine, for which, after having been 
exiled from his own country for his religion, he was in his old age banished 
from Zurich by his Protestant brethren. These two numbers also contain 
two papers by Albert Revel, under the title “ Did Joshua make the Sun 
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stand still?” the former of which narrates the condemnation of Galileo, 
as an example of the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to scientific 
discoveries ; while the latter reviews the various explanations that have 
been given of Joshua x. 12-15, and gives the preference to the view of 
Herder, Bleek, Keil, and others, that the passage is a poetical extract, not 
to be understood literally. This explanation has called forth a letter in 
the May number, maintaining the literal sense, to which Revel briefly 
replies. The paper of Caracciolo, from the records of the Inquisition, 
printed in the April number, and already referred to, is a very remarkable 
notice of the numbers of so-called heretics in the various cities of Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and gives a very vivid idea of the extent to which 
evangelical views prevailed at one time in that country. It is striking 
to find even the holy office confessing “ that not only many bishops, and 
vicars, and friars, and priests, but also many of the inquisitors themselves 
were heretics.” This illustrates the fact, that the Reformation in Italy 
was only arrested and suppressed by the force and cruelty of the Inquisi- 
tion. These historical articles are the portions of the Rivista of most 
general and permanent value; they are likely to be of much use as 
mémotres pour servir ; and we are glad to see that the divines of the 
Protestant Church in Italy are shewing such pious care to preserve the 
memory and vindicate the character of their godly ancestors. But the 
periodical also shews their catholic interest in the cause of Christ, and 
concern for present day questions; for a good part of each number is 
occupied with such topics as accounts of the religious awakening in 
Britain, and of the centenary of American Independence, popular discus- 
sions of religious topics, suggestions in reference to various parts of public 
worship, and notices of current events of interest. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Die Trinitiérische Lehrdifferenz zwischen der Abendliindischen und der 
Morgenliindischen Kirche. Eine dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung. 
Von Dr Josrepn LaneeEn, Ord. Prof. der Katholischen Theologie an 
der Universitit Bonn. Bonn: Eduard Weber. 1876. [The difference 
of Doctrine on the Trinity between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
An Investigation into the History of the Doctrine. By Dr Joseru 
LanGEN, Ord. Prof. of Catholic Theology in the University of Bonn.] 


The doctrine of the Trinity is a doctrine common to all the churches, 
and a book which professes to be a record of a new investigation into 
the history of its evolution, is a book which should be cordially welcomed 
by all. Dr Langen is an Old Catholic, yet he professes to conduct his 
inquiry purely in a scientific way, without regard to the interests of any 
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Church. His investigation is historical ; and in a clear, lucid manner he 
gives us the results of his investigation of successive periods up to the 
time of Charlemagne. His learning is adequate, his style is clear, and 
his brevity is worthy of all commendation. His little book extends only 
to 127 pages. 

There can be no question that this book is a result of the movement 
for unity which has sprung out of the Vatican Council and the Old 
Catholic secession from the Church of Rome. English High Churchism 
has seen in Old Catholicism a meeting-place with the Eastern Church. 
The highest historical expression of this longing after unity was the Bonn 
Conference. But a movement after union which shuts out all who see 
no evidence for apostolical succession, and sacerdotal grace, and episcopal 
orders, can never hope to represent in any adequate way the Christianity 
of the future. However, we who are Presbyterian have as deep an 
interest as those of the apostolic succession in the historical development 
of a Christian doctrine, and we give a cordial welcome to the excellent 
work of Dr Langen. We do not enter into a detailed criticism. If we 
did, we would be disposed to take exception to the historical truth of 
some statements. For example, the subordinationism of Tertullian is 
stated far too strongly. But space forbids us to enter into a discussion. 
Dr Langen sums up the results of his investigation under eight heads, and 
we think the best way to give our readers an idea of the book is simply 
to translate these :— 


“1. The New Testament contains the doctrine that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, and possesses the same substance as the Father 
and the Son. How the Son is related to the procession of the Holy Spirit 
is not said in the New Testament. 2. The theologians of the third 
century, inclined as they were to subordinationism, were of the opinion 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son, but so that 
the Son is less than the Father, and the Spirit less than the Son. The semi- 
Arians‘used the formula, ‘through the Son,’ as a perfect expression of the 
thought that the Spirit is the work of the Son—a creature of his, like all 
other creatures. 3. Athanasius was the founder of the doctrine held in 
the Greek Church from his time onwards. He taught that the Holy 
Spirit has his being out of the Father through the Son ; and he binds 
the energy of the Divine Being, ad extra, into closest union with this 
immanent process. This doctrine he endeavours to establish by a refer- 
ence to John xvi. 14, which he thus interprets: ‘He shall receive of 
mine,’ ze. of what is mine—my substance (Wesen), which is also that of 
the Father. Nevertheless, it was the faith in the equality of substance 
of the three Persons of the Godhead which alone he laid down as indis- 
pensable to all true Believers. 4. Marcellus of Ancyra is not the inventor 
of the filiogue. His teaching on the procession of the Holy Spirit agrees 
with that of Athanasius ; but he draws a false inference, viz., that when 
the Spirit proceeds out of the Father and receives from the Son, it is 
impossible to distinguish between the Father and the Son. 5. In the 
West, Hilarius naturalised the doctrine of Athanasius by the express 
formula, ‘through the Son.’ But he also pointed out the doctrine of 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost as the only doctrine regarding him which 
had been handed down by tradition from the apostles. Marius Victorinus, 
the African, was the first in the West to use the formula, ‘through the 
Son,’ as an article of faith, and he used it as directed against the Arians. 
6. In the East, the theory of Athanasius, ‘through the Son,’ remains 
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true, but its symbolical significance is limited to the expressiou of the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghost. Now and then, however, the formula is 
somewhat changed. Didymus, for example, uses the formula, ‘The Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father out of the Son ;’ and Epiphanius, ‘Out 
of the Father and the Son.’ But the thought is the same in so far as he 
proceeds out of the Son, as he proceeds from the Father through the Son. 
In a creed used in the East by candidates for baptism, preserved for us 
by Epiphanius, the doctrine, ‘through the Son, is formally explained 
by the words, ‘the Spirit receives from the Son.’ Theodore of Mop- 
suestia aud Theodoret alone appear as not for, but still as not against, 
the otherwise universally received doctrine of the Greek Church. 7. In 
the West, Ambrose was the first to use the formula, ‘proceeding from 
the Father and the Son,’ and also the exact words /ilioqgue, but still only 
in the sense hitherto understood, ‘through the Son.’ The mode of ex- 
pression, ‘out of the Son,’ was already current in the West through the 
Latin translation of Didymus. Probably the words ‘ filiogue’ had already 
been used in the first Synod of Toledo (about 400), in a symbol directed 
against the Priscillianists. And now Augustine speculatively established 
the doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the personal unity between Father and 
Son ; also as something not proceeding through the Son, but in an equal 
way from both. Augustine himself regarded this simply as a theological 
speculation, in his opinion certainly founded on the Scriptures, yet in the 
second half of the fifth century the so-called Athanasian was clothed with 
the authority of au inviolable dogma. Nevertheless, many in the West, 
as Vigilius of Tapsus, continued to occupy the position of Augustine. 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, on the other hand, gave out the jilioqgue as a well 
defined article of faith, and the third Synod of Toledo was the first to 
insert it in the Nicene Creed. 8. While the difference between East and 


West could still be discussed in a friendly way, Maximus was of opinion 
that the Latins meant tio more by filioque than the Greeks did by 
‘through the Son.’ And as the Frankish theologians combatted the 
formula, ‘tbrough the Son,’ of the Patriarch Tarasius and the seventh 
General Council, Pope Adrian I. took this formula under his protection.” 


We have translated Dr Langen’s summary of results as the shortest 
way to place his conclusions before our readers. Dr Langen is of opinion 
that there is no essential difference between the Eastern and Western 
forms of the doctrine. He is willing, on the whole, to give up the filiogue 
to promote union, as he considers it also liable to be misunderstood. He 
conceives that “from the Father through the Son” expresses the whole 
truth implied in filiogue. Our readers will find this little volume to be 
a very trustworthy guide to the early literature of a most vital Christian 
doctrine. J. 1. 


Die Paulinsche Theodicee Rimer IX.—XI. Ein Beitrag zur biblischen 
Theologie. Von Dr Willibald Beyschlag. Pp. 79. 


This treatise is the expansion of a Programm originally prepared by 
the distinguished author for the University of Halle. It is certainly not 
one of the least important of his many contributions to Biblical Theology. 
It is a somewhat ingenious attempt at a critical exposition of Rom. ix.- 
xi., in which he seeks to solve the question, “‘ What is the theme of these 
chapters?” He first prepares the way for his own theory by a criticism 
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of the three views which have been advocated, viz., the Calvinistic, the 
Arminian, and the Mediating. With these views we are not now specially 
concerned, farther than to say, that they all proceed on the common sup- 
position, that in ix. the subject treated of is the eternal decree of God 
with reference to the eternal salvation or perdition of men. Hofmann, 
who ranks with Tholuck and Philippi among the Arminian interpreters, 
has abandoned, however, the eternal terminus a quo; while De Wette, 
who, with Baur and Meyer, adopts the mediating view, rejects the 
eternal terminus ad quem. No interpreter has rejected both. 

This was the position in which Beyschlag found himself when he set 
himself to grapple with this crux interpretum. He begins his disserta- 
tion by affirming that the presupposition that the chapters treat of 
an eternal decree is the wrgarov sides of all previous interpreters. The 
eleventh chapter, he says, declares, as definitely as can be, that neither 
the gracious call (the iat), nor the blinding and the rejection (the 
cxangivuy OY #weovvy), Which are the subjects handled, is irrevocable, and 
thus reaching into eternity ; the former is not, because (although having 
in view an eternal cwrngia) it can again be forfeited through unbelief (v. 
21-22), and the latter is not, because it was from of old in the divine 
mind to decree it only for a term (éeis o#, v. 25), and thus not to eternal 
destruction (4% vivre, v. 11). Thus, he argues, there is no reference here 
to the admission or non-admission to eternal salvation, but only to the 
admission or pon-admission into the kingdom of God historically mani- 
fested on earth—an admission which certainly will and shall reach to 
eternal salvation, but in no way unconditionally must, and a non-admis- 
sion which, existing to-day, might be reversed to-morrow. Thus, 
undoubtedly, though in an indirect way, the eleventh chapter excludes 
the supposed eternal terminus a quo of the will of God here spoken of— 
the eternity of the decree of election or rejection. It shews what, indeed, 
the ninth and tenth chapters already abundantly reveal, that the whole dis- 
cussion respects not the souls of men individually as such, but the condi- 
tion of the Jews and Gentiles as constituting the two great groups of men 
in the apostolic age ; the hardening of the former for the sake of the general 
spiritual benefit of the latter—a hardening which shall, in the future, give 
place to a like gracious manifestation toward them as toward the Gentiles. 
In a word, according to Beyschlag, it appears from the eleventh chapter 
that this whole section of the epistle respects the providence of God, 
which has its causes as well as its effects in time in the field of history, 
and not an eternal act of God, but one taking place within the region of 
history in the actual government of the world. In that, he thinks, is 
found the simple key to all the difficulties of the ninth chapter, into the 
exegetical exposition of which he somewhat minutely enters, arriving at 
the conclusion that it places the reader, not on the ground of eternity, but 
of history, and therein not in the sphere of the reward of faith and of 
unbelief, but in that of their origin. While in the ninth chapter the 
apostle vindicates the will of God (in the government of the world) in its 
divine freedom, by means of biblical antecedents, by reference to Israel’s 
own history, by the use—not only just, but also long-suffering, and, on 
its other side, gracious use—which he makes of his freedom to harden 
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Israel, in the tenth he proceeds to explain pragmatically the present hard- 
ening of Israel and acceptance of the heathen, and so to prove the identity 
of the free will of God with the immanent moral law of history itself, 
thus its inner conformity to law in saving and in hardening. Finally, 
he places in view the history of the world in its entire course, unfolds 
the divine plan pervading it, and shews how the guiding will of God not 
ouly manifests favour to the susceptible and hardens the unsusceptible, but 
also anew draws the hardened to a state of susceptibility, and so in 
manifold ways and by most opposite means brings all to a state of grace 
and of salvation. With this dissolving of the judgment of hardening 
into a correction of saving love, the apostle, in a manner, terminates his 
theodicy, and we stand in silent wonder in the presence of the deepest, 
grandest, fullest course of thought which the Bible, which the world, 
knows. 

We have thus presented to our readers, as fully as our space would 
permit, an account of this novel theory by which Professor Beyschlag 
thinks to settle all the difficulties of these chapters. We must confess 
that his arguments, however ingenious, fail to convince us. His exegesis 
is vitiated by the principle which he holds, that man possesses a real 
freedom which in its highest determination cannot be calculated upon by 
God himself (p. 59). How can such a principle be reconciled with the 
xagdioyyworns eésrwv? He must find out some new interpretation also for 
the 139th Psalm. Essentially, Beyschlag’s theory is just a modification 
of Schleiermacher’s doctrine of election, which dialectically solves predes- 
tination by the restoration of all things. M. G. E. 


Philosophy without Assumptions. By Tuomas Penyneton Kirkman, M.A., 
F.R.S., Rector of Croft. Pp. 352. London: Longmans. 1876. 


The writer of this book sets himself to the task of laying a firm founda- 
tion for philosophy, by starting from what is absolutely undeniable, and 
assuming nothing that cannot be certainly verified. Like Descartes, he 
tinds his basis in his own existence ; and he is not, like that great thinker, 
led from that at an early stage of his progress to an a priori argument 
for the existence of God, but makes a resolute and persevering effort to 
follow the evidence of consciousness as the only sure guide to knowledge ; 
and in doing so, he arrives at the conviction, not only of existence, but 
of power or will force in the ego. This leads him, through the conscious- 
ness of resistance to that power, to a knowledge of external things, and to 
the adoption of Boscovich’s theory of matter as consisting simply of force 
points. Mr Kirkman is thus able to deal some telling blows against 
materialism, and in the course of his inquiry into the notions of will, 
cause, and law, he treats his readers to some acute and severe criticism of 
Mr Matthew Arnold, Mr Herbert Spencer, and Mr John Stuart Mill. 
The discussion is conducted in a clear and vigorous style, and with a 
resolute determination to admit nothing that is not clearly understood, 
and capable of being verified, by being traced back to the basis on which 
all our knowledge rests. On the whole, the book is worthy of the atten- 
tion of students of philosophy, and may be read with profit and pleasure 
even by those not profoundly versed in mental science. 
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OLp TESTAMENT EXEGESsIS. 


Messianic Prophecy: Its Origin, Historical Character, and Relation to 
New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr Epwarp Riess, Professor of 
Theology, Halle. Translated from the German, with the approbation 


of the author, by the Rev. Joun Jerrerson. Pp. 266. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1876. 


This little book consists of three articles from the Studien u. Kritiken, 
which have been republished in a separate form in Germany, as the author 
tells us, mainly because they had been found helpful by many believing 
theologians to a perception of the compatibility of the historical and exe- 
getical views of the critical school, with a thorough faith in supernatural 
revelation and the divine authority of Scripture. For the same reason 
we think the translation of the work into English is very seasonable; and 
we trust that it may have a similar effect in this country to what it has 
had in Germany. The English theological public has been familiar, more 
or less, with two comparatively extreme forms of opinion as to the Old 
‘lestament—that of the Rationalists on the one hand, who employed his- 
torical criticism in dismembering many Old Testament books, and denying 
the Messianic reference of many Old Testament prophecies, to the effect 
of rejecting all supernatural revelation or events together; and, on the 
other hand, that of Hengstenberg, Iliivernick, Keil, &c., who seek to 
obviate these conclusions by maintaining absolutely the authenticity, 
integrity, and purity of all the Old Testament books as we have them. 
The impression is apt to be produced that there is no alternative between 
these views, and that to place, e.g. Isaiah xl.-Ixvi. in the exile, or the 
latter part of Zechariah before it, or Daniel in the time of the Maccabees, 
implies a mere naturalistic conception of the Old Testament, and a denial 
of its divine inspiration. But since this is an entirely unwarrantable 
assumption, it is of importance to know that there is a class of theologians 
in Germany, not unrepresented in this country too, who feel constrained 
to admit many of the critical views alluded to, and yet believe that they 
can and must hold a truly supernatural and divinely authoritative cha- 
racter to belong to the whole of the Old Testament canon ; and it is well 
that the grounds, both of their critical conclusions and of their believing 
reverence for Scripture, should be better known than they are in this 
country. ‘The work before us is well fitted to lead to this result; and, 
apart from that, its own intrinsic excellence makes it a valuable acquisition 
to our Biblical literature. It consists of three sections, dealing with three 
aspects of Messianic prophecy. The first treats of its origin, maintaining 
distinctly its divine and supernatural character, and shewing at the 
same time its gradual development in accordance with the laws of 
the human mind; the second examines its historical character, and 
shews on what grounds, thoroughly consistent with a believing view of 
the Old Testament, it is held by men of this school, that there is a 
certain limitation in the range of prophetic foresight; and the third 
considers in what sense and in what way the Messianic predictions of the 
Old Testament are fulfilled in the New. Dr Riehm’s discussion of these 
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topics is exceedingly suggestive, both because of the wide application of 
the general principles which he establishes, and the light he incidentally 
throws on the meaning of particular passages of Scripture. The book will, 
we anticipate, prove a rich treat to the intelligent and believing student of 
Scripture, and a storehouse of fruitful thoughts to its expositor, and that 
whether its principles and results be accepted or not. The style is remark- 
ably clear and forcible, free alike from the verbosity and obscurity that 
characterise many excellent German works; and it seems to be well 
rendered by the translator. Of the correctness of Dr Riehm’s conclusions, 
either as to general principles or the interpretation of particular passages, 
we express no opinion ; of these the reader must form his own judgment ; 
and on some of them only the opinion of Hebrew scholars is of any import- 
ance for others. But it will, we believe, be a relief to many to find so 
clear a proof that a thorough faith in Scripture as divine can be combined 
with critical opinions, which are countenanced by great names, and often 
paraded, both by friends and foes, as destructive of all belief in super- 
natural revelation. Intelligent Christians, who are no Hebrew scholars, 
cannot but feel uneasy at the thought that the divine authority of the Old 
Testament depends on the validity of such learned arguments as Hengsten- 
berg employs for the genuineness of the Pentateuch ; and will have their 
minds greatly established in the faith, when they find that even though 
these arguments fail, and the Old Testament books be shewn to belong to 
different authors and ages from those to which they have been commonly 
ascribed, they can still be proved to be the Word of God, spoken by holy 
men of old as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. It will be the safety 
of the Church in these days to recognise that questions of date and author- 
ship, as well as those of translation and application, affect merely the 
interpretation of the record, which, on any view as to such points, has in 
it its own internal evidence of being the true word of God—an evidence 
apparent to the most illiterate saint who is taught by the Holy Spirit, and 
no less authoritative for the most learned scholar, whatever his critical 
und exegetical conclusions may be. Firmly persuaded of this, we 
shall be able also to discuss, with perfect impartiality and freedom, all the 
critical questions that modern investigation raises ; and if the self-evidencing 
power of the Word of God and the testimony of the Holy Ghost be firmly 
held by the Church, we may have good hope that in the end all believing 
students will be led to agreement in true views, even on the interpretation 
of the record. 


New TesTaMentT EXxeceEsis. 


Principles of New Testament Quotation Established and Applied to Biblical 
Science. By the Rev. James Scorr, M.A.,B.D. Pp. 158. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1875. 


The quotations in the New Testament are one of the most remarkable 
of its features; and form a subject of study that presents considerable 
difficulties, and has significant bearings on various important ques- 
tions in theology. The principles of criticism and interpretation, the 
relation of the Old and New Testaments, and the doctrines of inspiration, 
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prophecy, and typology are all based to a greater or less extent on the 
phenomena of quotation in the New Testament ; and must be determined 
largely by a correct observation and understanding of these. The subject 
of this little book is therefore one that specially calls for careful scholarly 
examination and sound induction of principles ; and we are glad to find 
one of our country ministers giving himself to a branch of study that is 
still needed, and may be of much service to theological science. He has 
done a careful and conscientious piece of work ; and some of its results 
may be of permanent use. The questions in regard to New Testament 
quotation are chiefly two—Do the writers cite with sufficient faithfulness 
and correctness the text of the passages they quote? and do they interpret 
and apply them in accordance with their true meaning, and not in any 
false or arbitrary way? In regard to both questions, while in the 
great majority of cases the answer is clearly in the affirmative, there are 
some instances where it is less obviously so, and where accordingly difficult 
questions of interpretation arise. Mr Scott deals with both questions, of 
form and meaning, in his work ; and, without entering into a full examina- 
tion of particular passages, endeavours to ascertain some general principles, 
that may be applied to explain and vindicate them all. The first part of 
the work deals with the New Testament quotations in view of their form, 
and distributes them into five classes in a way that seems very sound and 
good,and an improvement on Fairbairn’s classification, as bringing out better 
the essential differences of the forms. Then, in a second part, he endea- 
vours to state, in a similar orderly way, the principles of interpretation 
that guided the New Testament writers in their use of the Old. There, 
perhaps, he might have more fully explained his meaning and accomplished 
his purpose had he given more examples and illustrations of the severay 
principles established ; for his purpose at this stage, if we understand it 
aright, is to shew that these principles are acted on by the apostolic writers, 
and not as yet to prove their soundness. We are not sure, however, that 
his plan is as suitable to this as to the former part of the subject ; though 
any more satisfactory method would have required a fuller consideration 
of particular passages than fell within our author's design. His third 
part is a very careful and interesting comparison with New Testament 
quotations, of the forms of quotation by the apostolic fathers from the Old 
and New ‘l'estaments, of later Christian quotations from Scripture, and of 
citations of one another by ancient classical writers. Here he shews, with 
complete success, that analogies to all the various forms of New Testament 
quotation are found in all these authors. His fourth part is occupied in 
shewing that all the phenomena that he has noted in New Testament 
quotation, both as to form and meaning, can be vindicated on sound prin- 
ciples. In regard to the former, he is perfectly successful; but as to the 
latter, a fuller and more thorough discussion seems needful for a com- 
pletely satisfactory conclusion. Lastly, in a fifth part, Mr Scott unfolds 
the application of his principles to prove the external unity of the Old and 
New Testaments, as making up the one entire canon of revelation, and the 
internal unity of the two dispensations to which they belong. While thus 
the book, as a whole, is valuable, and fitted to be of use to the student of 
this important department of Biblical science, we must say that its style 
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is exceedingly cumbrous and inelegant, sometimes even incorrect and 
obscure. There are also marks of carelessness either in writing or in 
correction of the press; ¢.g., “ Hoshea” for ‘“ Habakkuk,” p. 42; “ Mel- 
chesedec,” repeatedly, p. 112, “ architype” ¢b.; and a paragraph misplaced 
in p. 107, and repeated p. 109—blemishes singularly out of place in a 
work on such a subject, and one which is in substance scholarly and 
accurate. 


Der Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse und sein Verhiiltniss zum Lehrbegriff des 
Evangeliums und der Epistéln des Johannes. [The Doctrinal System 
of the Apocalypse and its relation to the Doctrinal System of the Gospel 
and the Epistles of John.| By Hermann Gesnarpt. Gotha. 1873. 


This must be recognised as one of the most satisfactory efforts in 
an important line of study which German theology has furnished for 
some time. The author speaks of his treatise as a diversion in the 
Johannine controversy. While it is replete with excellent and well 
considered conclusions of various kinds, it is in that train of prevalent 
discussion that it will be found to be possessed of eminent value. Mr 
Gebhardt leaves us in no uncertainty as to his object or position. He 
gives us at once clearly to understand how decidedly he declines to admit 
Keim's claim to have witnessed the historical overthrow of John. He 
confesses that he sees no necessity, historical or philosophical, driving 
him to reject the conception of Christ’s Person aud mission which is 
presented by the writings known as those of the beloved disciple. His 
feeling is, that if the newer defences of the Johannine authorship have 
effected something, the bolder assaults which have been recently led 
against it, by Keim and many others, have done even much more to con- 
vince him that it is one of the most improbable of suppositions that the 
traditional account of the origin of the Fourth Gospel should be radically 
incorrect. He does not, however, look upon the Johannine question as 
one of very easy settlement. On the contrary, instead of being led by 
his own investigations to minimise its difficulties, he has been constrained 
to express himself as increasingly dissatisfied with most of the current 
explanations on the positive side. Even such apologies as Weizsiicker’s 
seem to him burdened with serious defects, and far from doing full justice 
to the intricacies of the case. The result of his own inquiries has been 
the conviction that the key for the determination of these problems must 
be sought in the Apocalypse. He thinks that we have all the greater 
reason for regarding this as the right direction to follow, because, at 
least previous to the new turn given to affairs by ventures made against 
the credibility of the Ephesian residence, it was generally accepted, even 
by Tiibingen critics, that John was the writer of the Apocalypse. It is, 
therefore, with the view of ascertaining what light may be shed on these 
contested questions by a careful examination of the book of Revelation, 
and a scientific comparison of its type of doctrinal teaching with the 
modes of thought exhibited in the Gospel and Epistles, that the present 
composition has been undertaken. 

There are some brief, but clear and telling, deliverances on the subject 
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of the time, place, and circumstances to which the production of the 
Apocalypse must be referred. Mr Gebhardt has his own theory of the 
modus operandi in seeing and recording these visions. His idea is that 
John, pondering the riddle of the world and the promises of Christ’s 
coming, while he has the Neronic persecution, the perilous condition of 
the Church, and his own banishment in his eye, falls into an ecstasy in 
which he sees in the Roman Empire, and specifically in Nero, the reali- 
sation of the prophecies of Antichrist, and that from this centre, history 
—present, past, and future—comes up to view in a series of scenic 
representations, all grouping round the Old Testament symbolism of 
Daniel’s beasts. On one point of importance he seems to hold very pro- 
nounced opinions. He believes it to be almost as unscientific to look 
upon the book as written in the ecstasy, or as anything like a mere 
précis or literal reproduction of what was seen and heard in that condi- 
tion, as it is to suppose it to be the product of natural reflection, or to 
refer its origin to the sort of art implied in the Tendenz theory. He 
thinks that the writing furnishes indubitable evidence of its own, that 
its author dealt with his matter in a free and artistic method, working 
up his impressions and recollections of what he had seen and heard in 
accordance with the rules applicable in his day to such species of literary 
composition. He considers chapter x. to be of decisive consequence in 
this respect. In the thesis, that the book is constructed on a well- 
understood model, observing the laws of apocalyptic writing, and having 
its ideas thrown into the form of those Old Testament and rabbinical 
modes of representation and expression with which the Jews of the first 
Christian century were familiar in similar kinds of literature, he discovers 
a solvent for many of the stylistic and linguistic difficulties which have 
been urged. He is careful, however, not to let his theory be carried to 
destructive issues. He is far from seeing in the book only a creation of 
the then regnant zeit-geist. While he affirms the fact that the writing is 
conformable to the accepted principles of apocalyptic composition, he 
denies that the Jewish cast and Rabbinical garb are the measure of its 
contents, and holds that through that symbolism, which was then the 
most appropriate and natural clothing for such ideas, new, definite, and 
most pregnant truths and prophecies are conveyed. 

Before summarising the peculiar apocalyptic contents of the book, he 
takes up, first, the more remote, and then the nearer, premises, epitomised 
under the topics of its teaching on the being of God, creation, providence, 
angels, Satan, Christ’s Person and work, sin, the dead, &. We find 
many good specimens of independent exegesis in the course of the writer’s 
discussions of these heads of doctrine. It would be easy to single out a 
few of these as more daring than reliable. But, on the whole, they are 
successful. The volume is studded over, indeed, with acute expositions 
of particular texts, and keen criticisms of the interpretative findings of 
rival schools. In dealing with the difficult twelfth chapter, he is at issue 
both with Hengstenberg and with Ewald. He cannot see in the vision 
of the woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, in the 
red dragon, and the birth of the man-child, the kind of reference so 
generally claimed to the circumstances of the nativity and childhood 
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of Jesus. He seeks the explanation in the Old Testament imagery 
of the Church as Jehovah’s spouse or wife, and in the Rabbinical 
conceptions connected with that formula. The city, in the eleventh 
chapter, he takes to be Jerusalem, but Jerusalem as the representative of 
the Jewish people ; the saints or servants there are believers, of whatever 
extraction, Jewish or Gentile. To take the term as a figure built upon 
the model of the ministry of Moses and Elias, or the law and the prophets, 
and as indicating a final call to repentance, will, he thinks, best furnish 
a due sense for the two witnesses. He has much to say about the times, 
as constructed on the type of Daniel's, and as a scheme signifying gener- 
ally a period measured by God, and comparatively limited. He dissents, 
however, from those who see no sort of historical force in these chrono- 
logies. He cannot understand, indeed, how John could have written 
such words as xvi. 15, if he had had any idea of fixing a date for the 
Lord’s coming. But he believes, at the same time, that there are other 
passages which he could not have written had he conceived of it as 
hundreds or thousands of years distant ; and concludes, consequently, 
that John did look upon Christ’s advent as near, and that this sense of 
the nearness of that event was one of the great convictions prompting 
the composition of this book. He adopts that view of Harmagedon 
which balances it against the Old Testament Megiddo, giving it, however, 
this turn, namely, that the contrast lies between the valley on the one 
hand and the Aili on the other—the field of overthrow in Josiah's case, 
and the scene of final victory, in Christ’s instance, over the kings of the 
earth. In expounding the title Zamb, he would combine all the ideas 
contained, not only in the paschal lamb of the old economy, but also in 
the lambs employed for the various oblations of purification, and in the 
distinctive picture of the “lamb brought to the slaughter” in Isaiah liii. 

The great interest of the treatise, however, is in its attitude towards 
the Johannine debate. A very careful analysis of the different books 
ascribed to John is used as a test of the alleged existence of differences 
so radical as to make it impossible to suppose these writings to have pro- 
ceeded from one hand, and most of all from an apostle. The issues to 
which this pet thesis of free criticism leads are instructively diverse. 
Baur, on the one hand, uses it as an expedient for proving the Johannine 
origin of the Apocalypse, and disproving that of the Gospel ; a second 
party, on the other hand, employs it to discredit the Revelation and 
establish the Gospel; while a third and more recent section presses it to 
the conclusion of a denial of the apostolic origin of either. The uncer- 
tainties of these results may fairly be taken as an argument against the 
thesis itself. When some of its stoutest assertors allow themselves to 
speak of the Apocalypse as “one of the literary presuppositions of the 
Gospel,” and others describe the Gospel as a “transfigured revelation,” its 
own advocates insensibly attest its insufficiency. Gebhardt has a keen 
eye to these inconsistencies in the application of that popular critical 
principle, subjects the principle itself to the verifying force of a wide and 
cautious induction of particulars, and ranges himself with those who hold 
the Johannine origin, direct or mediate, of all the writings. 

It is only incidentally that he touches upon alleged differences in lan- 
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guage and grammar. On these we get some good hints. But for the 
successful treatment of that side of the question, we must go to men like 
Ebrard, who have called attention to the strange similarities of diction 
(such as the use of rast, with terms like iriduuias, yropny, rides, &anbuay) 
which run alongside apparent discrepancies, and who have attempted to 
shew how these variations are explicable as the natural consequences of 
the distinct genera of composition ruling the several books, But if Mr 
Gebhardt has comparatively little to add to what has been previously 
accomplished in proving that there is no hopeless chasm between the 
different writings in respect of style, he has an important contribution to 
make towards the settlement of the problem on the doctrinal side. Of 
these researches it is certainly not too much tosay with Luthardt (“John 
the Author of the Fourth Gospel,” p. 260-1) that “they serve to reduce 
to more moderate proportions the common representations as to the irre- 
concilable difference of the two books.” 

Among the best paragraphs in this division of the work are those 
which deal with the Christological ideas—the Logos, the Lamb, the atti- 
tude of Christ, &c. Hard bested must that criticism be which attempts, 
at least on this basis, to establish counter-issues, if we find it now 
ranging the “amiable Jesus” of the gospel against the “severe Christ” 
of the Apocalypse, again denying that any dogmatic value can be claimed 
for the symbolical language of the latter book, and yet again admitting 
the strong theologic teaching, and turning it into an argument against 
the same. These pronounced theologic titles assigned to Christ, says 
Baur, are only so many names externally imposed. We have in them, 
reasons Scholten, so remarkable an apotheosis of Jesus, that we cannot 
possibly conceive the Apocalypse to have been composed by a contem- 
porary of Christ. Through mazes like these Mr Gebhardt cautiously 
makes his own way, and patiently carries us on to the result, that definite 
views of Christ’s Person do lie at the foundation of the imagery and 
visions of the book ; that these views are at once distinctly theologic, and 
entirely harmonious with those given in the gospel and epistles; and 
that, if in a necessary conformity with the particular objects of the 
several books the Christ of grace prevails in the latter, and the Lord of 
judicial power and righteousness appears largely in the former, there are 
passages enough in the gospel to shew that the idea of the Judge’s pre- 
rogative is by no means strange to it, and representations in the 
Apocalypse sufficient to make it plain that the evangelical mission 
underlies the whole. 

Much quietly effective service is rendered in disposing of the so-called 
anti-Pauline tendencies. Even Keim still believes that an assault on 
Paulinism discovers itself in the Apocalypse, and others, like Volkmar, 
think that, if the Gentiles have any standing in the book, it is only by a 
side admission. Gebhardt gathers up evidence enough to satisfy us of 
the unreality of this enforced antithesis between the Judaism of the 
Revelation and the anti-Judaism of the gospel. Should not even great 
solitary utterances, such as that in iv. 22, disprove this pretended anti- 
Judaism in the evangelic narrative? And do we not find, as in xi. 
8-10, the Apocalypse setting statements of peculiar Jewish priority and 
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privilege side by side with declarations of the ultimate issues of grace as 
broad as anything in Paul? 

Other points of alleged discrepancy are dealt with in an equally fair 
and cautious spirit. The difficulties connected with the Eschatology and 
the doctrine of God are impartially considered. That those great 
formule of the divine nature, light, life, love, which are so familiar to us 
in the other Johannine writings, fail to appear in the Apocalypse, is, of 
course, admitted. But the beautiful imagery of the throne, the city 
whose light is the Lord, and many others of these choice symbolisms, are 
shewn to convey precisely the same conceptions. And while it is allowed 
that the gospel teaches usually a spiritual advent, and the Apocalypse a 
literal, it is made clear that they have their unmistakable points of con- 
tact, the Spirit of whose coming the gospel speaks being Christ’s Spirit, 
and the literal and remoter coming of Christ which the Apocalypse 
keeps in view, involving nothing necessarily inconsistent with previous 
spiritual and preparatory advents. 

In a book of such rich and varied contents, the want of a good index is 
a great defect. It is natural, too, for the author to make too much of 
some of the elements in the Apocalypse which he fixes on as helping 
largely to determine the Johannine problem. But he certainly gives us 
reason enough to consider whether it may not be wise to face that ques- 
tion more decidedly from this particular side than has latterly been the 
case. The evidence which he sifts and arrays will convince most that 
gospel, epistles, and Apocalypse, proceed at least from the Johannine 
circle. It ought to satisfy the majority that, in respect of modes of 
thought and doctrinal ideas, there is nothing seriously calculated to bar 
a verdict in favour of the composition of all these writings by the hand 
of the self-same John, contemporary, eye-witness, and one of the select 
three among the apostles of the Lord Jesus. 8. D. F. 8S. 


The Kingdom of the Heavens. By Francis Joun Boprietp Hooper, 
B.A., Rector of Upton Warren, Worcestershire. Pp, 436. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. 


This is a very ingenious and elaborate investigation of the meaning of 
the Biblical phrase that forms its title ; but its results seem to us to be 
vitiated by a fundamental mistake that pervades it. Mr Hooper tells us 
that the received theory of the Jews at our Lord’s advent was, that the 
world had lasted six ages of one thousand years each, after which was to 
come the seventh or Sabbatie millennium, when the Messiah was to reign 
on earth with his risen and glorified saints ; and he endeavours to prove 
that this notion was confirmed by Christ, only purified from its grossly 
worldly colouring, and that the constant teaching of the New Testament 
is, that the kingdom exists in heaven, and is to be brought down to earth 
at the second coming of Christ. This was not only expected, but pre- 
dicted, to take place within the generation of the apostles ; but to these 
predictions a tacit condition was annexed—the faith of a sufficient number 
of mankind—and this not having been realised, the prophecy remains as 
yet unfulfiled. This is a theory for which we can see no positive evidence, 
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and to which there are strong theological objections. Mr Hooper en- 
deavours to make it out by a very careful and exhaustive examination 
of all the passages in the New Testament that bear on the subject, and 
in many of his criticisms and comments on particular points we entirely 
agree with him. He is right, for example, in holding that the kingdom 
of God is not identical with the Church, either visible or invisible, or 
with the gospel dispensation ; also, as it seems to us, in his views of 
hades and paradise, and in the belief that this earth is to be the abode 
of the glorified saints. But we cannot accept his notions of a kingdom 
actually existing already in heaven, with a material city and temple, nor 
of a twofold resurrection, nor of divine predictions that have failed of 
their accomplishment because of human unbelief. And we cannot but 
think that the New Testament is to be understood in the light of the 
great spiritual ideas of Old Testament prophecy, rather than in that of 
unauthorised and fanciful theories that may have prevailed among the 
Jews. 


A Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Lite of Christ. By 
Cu. Ep. Caspari. Translated, with additional Notes, by Maurice 
J. Evans, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1876. 


This is a laborious and learned work that will be found very useful to 
students of the gospel history. It does not profess to give an exhibition 
of the life of our Lord in its real historical, doctrinal, or spiritual aspects, 
but merely to settle those questions of times and places that form the 
outer framework of his earthly life. It is well known to all students of 
Scripture that there are many intricate questions as to the chronology of 
the leading events in New Testament history on which many conflicting 
opinions have been held, and that these sometimes affect the interpreta- 
tion we should give to particular passages. This work of Caspari’s will 
be a help to those who wish to attain some definite conclusions on such 
questions. It contains very full information, presented with considerable 
clearness, as to the Jewish calendar, and modes of computing days and 
months and years in the time of Christ ; and the knowledge of these is 
often helpful to the understanding of Scripture, and of the discussions 
that have been carried on in connection with it. In some important 
points Caspari comes to conclusions different from the views generally 
adopted. He fixes our Lord’s birth in 752 v.c., ze. only two years before 
the common reckoning, differing from almost all other chronologists in 
placing Herod's death in 753 instead of 750 v.c. The year of our Saviour's 
entering on his public ministry he holds to have been 781 v.c., 28 a.D., 
that being, according to his reckoning, the 15th of Tiberius, though this 
also is about two years later than the computation of most historians. 
Another somewhat novel opinion of our author is, that the feast mentioned 
in John v.1 was the day of atonement, and thus he agrees with those 
who recognise only three passovers in Christ’s ministry, so as to limit it 
to two years. His death he places in 783 v.c., 30 A.p., and on the 14th 
of Nisan, the day when the passover was slain, and that before the first 
feast day. A point of later chronology in which also Caspari differs from 
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most other authorities is, that he thinks Paul’s conversion took place in 
this same year, 30 A.D. We have thus indicated the leading results of 
Caspari’s chronological investigations, without attempting to discuss their 
correctness, which may be open to some doubt in several instances. His 
views are uniformly supported by learned references, especially to Jewish 
sources of information, on which, indeed, he seems sometimes to lean too 
much. We could have wished that he had made more reference to views 
differing from his own, held by able and learned writers, and were occa- 
sionally less confident in the correctness of his results, for really on some 
of the points above noted it must be admitted that no certainty has as yet 
been attained. We are surprised that he takes no notice of Zumpt’s 
researches as to the census of Quirinus, and adopts what really is an 
utterly impossible rendering of Luke ii. 2; also, that in order to solve 
the difficulty as to the hour of the crucifixion, he takes refuge in the very 
ill-supported and improbable reading sixth for third in Mark xv. 25. 

In regard to the geography of the scenes of our Lord’s ministry, there 
are also some doubtful and disputed points on which Caspari gives his 
opinion, with its grounds. He identifies Capernaum, not with Tell Hum, 
but with Ain Mudawarah, further south, and maintains the existence of 
two places called Bethsaida. In regard to the topography of Jerusalem, 
he believes in the truth of the traditional site of the holy sepulchre, 
though here, as on some other points, he does not deal so fully with the 
views of others as we might have desired and expected. The work seems 
to be well translated, and reads smoothly in English. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Studies: Biblical and Oriental. By Rev. Witutam TURNER. Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1876. 


The first study, two parts of which are a reprint from the “ Journal of 
Sacred Literature,” and the third part written for the present work, con- 
tains a full, lucid, and accurate account of the marvellous patience and 
ingenuity whereby the cunciform inscriptions were deciphered, and our 
knowledge of the remote past so greatly widened. Mr Turner begins with 
the beginning, and after a short account of the nature of cuneiform writing 
and of the difficulties of its interpretation, he traces the progress of its dis- 
covery, from the rude efforts of Niebuhr throuzh the Jabours of Grotefend, 
Rask, and Burnouf, until almost simultaneously and independently of one 
another, Lassen and Rawlinson were able to construct an alphabet, and 
the long-lost secret was laid open. We cannot follow here the various 
steps in the long tentative process, nor stay to appraise the great results 
already won. We refer our readers to Mr Turner's book, which they will 
find a true and trustworthy guide. ‘Ihe third part of this essay recounts 
shortly what has been achieved during the last ten years. And in this 
part Mr Turner, in reply to the Rev. Dr Kay, who in the “ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary” on Isaiah had said, “ that for the present and (probably for 
a long time to come) the decipherment cannot be held to furnish the 
materials of authentic history,” proceeds to test the trustworthiness of the 
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results, and is able, we think, triumphantly to shew how worthy of all 
confidence the results of cuneiform decipherment may be shewn to be. 
Ile thus sums up what may be commended as a model of fair controversy :— 


“Tn regard to the bearing of these discoveries on the interpretation of 
the Old ‘Testament, it is not necessary to say more than a few words. It 
is evidently important that another has been added to the comparativel 
small group of known Shemitic languages, and a new tongue recovered, 
which is sister to the Hebrew and Aramzan of the Jewish records, There 
has thus been brought within our reach a new and presumably a fertile 
source for the illustration of grammatical forms and phrases, and for the 
determination of the meaning of the words; and even a few specimens 
given above are sufficient to shew that results of value are beginning to be 
obtained. Still more important than the interpretation of the words is 
the interpretation of the facts of Scripture; and it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the obvious truth that every considerable increase in our knowledge 
of contemporaneous and related facts must be greatly helpful in enabling 
us to set those of revelation in their true light, and in guiding us to a full 
comprehension of their significance.” 


The next two papers, on “ Berosus,” and on “ Nimrod and his Destiny,” 
contain an interesting and valuable discussion on the critical, historical, 
and ethnological questions which cluster around these names; while the 
fourth paper, on the “ Geography of the Exodus,” gives a full exposition 
of Brugsch-Bey’s theory, expounded at the International Congress of 
Orientalists held at London in 1874, regarding Israel’s exodus from Egypt 
and passage through the Red Sea. The theory of Brugsch-Bey is shortly 
this—that the sea referred to in the description of the final encampment 
“‘ between Migdol and the sea,” is the Mediterranean ; and that Pi-hahiroth 
there mentioned is a descriptive name of the “ Serbonian Bog,” before 
which they encamped, and through which they were pursued. The evi- 
dence is stated fully by Mr Turner, and to the theory he gives a qualified 
assent, holding that, while the contributions of Brugsch-Bey are so valuable 
as to form an epoch in the literature of the subject, yet there remains a 
good deal yet to be done ere the matter can be held as settled. 

Our perusal of the other.parts of Mr Turner’s volume caused us to 
turn with peculiar zest to his treatment of the Book of Job. For the 
interest of that wondrous book is perennial. Whether it be the literary 
form of the book, or the light it casts on human life and sacial customs re- 
moved far from us in space and time, or the enduring nature of the problems 
of life and destiny which were discussed between Job and his friends, 
certain it is that there is no order of mind but has felt the fascinating 
power of that great drama. ‘The interest of many in the book of Job is 
of the same kind as they feel in “‘ Hamlet” or in “ Faust.” But to Mr 
Turner it has a deeper value far. Not only does he feel the literary power 
and dramatic force of the Book of Job, but the human interest is deepened 
by the conviction that Job and his friends were real persons, and the 
thrilling events and speeches were events and words that were transacted 
and spoken in the land of Uz far back in human history. It is no mere 
dramatic fiction. It is “ the inspired record of an interposition by God in 
a particular scene of human life.” 
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“Tt shews us men, in their human weakness, darkness, sinfulness, 
doubting, groping, struggling, rashly accusing, and rashly repelling accusa- 
tion, involved in blind amazement and alarm, or in equally blind self-con- 
fidence and pride; and it shews us God arranging, regulating, overruling 
the whole action, so as to make it, as here recorded, a source of permanent 
instruction to the whole wérld.” 


The scene is laid in two worlds, There is a mundane and a supra-mun- 
dane problem to be solved. The mundane is that regarding human suffer- 
ing, and the relation in which this stands to God and to this righteousness. 
But this is not the only thing which is of interest in the action of the bouk, 
though it does form the main theme of the controversy between Job and 
his friends. This part is fully and graphically set forth by Mr Turner, and 
then he turns to the other or supra-mundane action. ‘This is the question 
as to the possibility on earth of implicit faith in and disinterested love to 
God. It is Satan's question—‘ Does Job serve God for nought ?”—which 
is the hinge on which the action in the invisible turns. Are piety and 
love based on calculation and on selfishness? Is it possible for Satan to say 
to the Almighty—“ Thou has withheld Thy grace from me, and I continuo 
Thine adversary ; but at Jeast I am Thine adversary, open and declared. 
Surely better than Thou hast made of those men, Thy favourites, to whom 
Thou shewest partiality of kindness, whom Thou hast bribed to be Thy 
servants, yet whom all Thy bribes have failed to win from my side, and 
have only changed from enmity open and honest to enmity secret and 
fawning ; who have not ceased to be true servants of mine in becoming 
pretended servants of Thine. And from more grace, what fruit will spring 
but a more deep-rooted and calculating selfishness? What can be expected 
from the bestowing of fresh and richer bribes, but that those who flatter. 
Thee to Thy face will say in their hearts, Let us continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? No doubt religion will luxuriantly flourish when religion 
pays so well. Treat me as Thou treated Job, and I will serve Thee 
too?” 

Such is Mr Turner's paraphrase of the question, Does Job serve God 
for nought? If Satan’s accusation be true, then religion is impossible, If 
it be true, then the very greatness of the Eternal dooms him to be for ever 
without a friend, and to dwell with his creatures all around him in eternal 
solitude and utter loneliness. Looked at in this light, the subsequent action 
of Job under trial shews that religion is possible. The trial of Job was the 
trial of the possibility of disinterested love to God, and his triumph is at 
once the triumph of the power of redeeming love and of man’s love to God. 
Thus the Book of Job has its own peculiar place in the order and progress 
of God's revelation. Iaving stated the problem in its mundane and supra- 
mundane aspects, Mr Turner, in conclusion, draws four inferences, which 
we shall mention. 1. The narrative describes real events ; 2. The action here 
narrated occurred during patriarchal or pre-Mosaic times ; 3. The book was 
written in pre-Mosaic times; 4. It was essential to the function of this book 
that it should be communicated to the Israelitish race, and thus come to the 
world through the chosen medium of supernatural revelation. Mr Turner 
is aware that the great weight of modern authority dates the book at the 
time of Solomon, or subsequently; but notwithstanding he holds the 
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opinion stated above, our readers should refer to his pages to see what can 
be said for the older or the traditional view. 

The paper on the “ Israelitish Economy” is the most valuable in the 
volume, from a theological point of view. In it many of the gravest 
Apologetic questions of our time are touched on, and their solution indi- 
cated. Its value is great at the present moment. 

The papers on “ The Invasions of the Land of Israel,” on “ The Death of 
Judas Iscariot,” and on “ The Tenses of the Hebrew Verb,” make up the 
remainder of the volume, and are of much value in their respective fields. 
We take leave of Mr Turner by saying that we have found his book refresh- 
ing and stimulating in no ordinary degree, and we are glad to find men 
among our Presbyterian ministers capable of producing work of so satis- 
factory a kind. J.1. 


Grace for Grace. Letters of Rev. Witttam James, of Albany, U.S.A. 


With Introduction by D. L. Moopy. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1875. 


This volume has gained some notoriety of late in consequence of the 
publication of a correspondence regarding it between Lord Shaftesbury 
and Mr Moody. We cannot but regret that Lord Shaftesbury should hay: 
pronounced an interdict upon the book, for, though the probable result 
will be that it will be more largely read than it would otherwise have been, 
many will read it with the feeling that they are to criticise it and search 
for errors rather than to gain from it the help and stimulus it is well 
fitted to afford. The fact that the author refers to certain well-known 
writers, whose works thoughtful men will read, whether they are thoroughly 
evangelical or not, is surely not sufficient to destroy his usefulness, espe- 
cially when it is considered that he discusses, very fairly on the whole, 
their errors and defects. No doubt the book is not one for young converts, 
and we are not aware that any one has alleged that it is; but for well- 
grounded Christians who desire helps and hints as to growth in grace, we 
believe it may be exceedingly useful. It consists of a collection of letters 
written by an American clergyman to private correspondents who had 
sought his advice. These letters consist very largely of the personal 
experience of the author himself detailed in the freedom of confidential 
friendship. They are not arranged in order of time, but grouped under 
certain headings, which, to a great extent, obliterates the marks of progress, 
and introduces a slight confusion. The author being, as a biographical 
notice informs us, of mixed Irish and Dutch descent, is of an unusually 
emotional temperament, and rises at times where colder natures cannot 
follow him. But certainly the end he set before him deserves, if anything 
does, the name of ‘the higher life,” and the path by which he sought it 
is the only one that will lead to it. Starting from a firm trust in the 
love of God revealed in Christ Jesus, and securing in him our complete 
salvation, he seeks to gain for himself, and to help his correspondents to 
gain, such a knowledge and sense of the fulness of that love, that it shall 
more and more thoroughly “ constrain” them, and be the moving principle 
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of all their lives. It seeks to see, and to lead them to see, that love making 
all things—even trials and shortcomings and failures—work together for 
good, for carrying out God's gracious purpose with them. 

Numerous interesting extracts might be given to shew the character of 
the book. Probably the most interesting in present circumstances will be 
some that refer to “ Perfection.” ‘1 think we ought to be on our guard 
against being unduly influenced by those books where the writers, in 
laying out all their power in explaining the immediate and secondary 
agencies upon which the spiritual life depends—the agencies of the human 
will—unintentionally, to be sure, but often too effectually, impair the 
symmetry of the great scheme of grace. I have often felt in reading these 
books how desirable it was to connect more closely with such views of 
creature agency and the necessity of holiness the doctrines of total natural 
depravity, of regeneration wholly by the Spirit (not by truths, but by 
power), and of justification, entire and unchangeable, by faith in its 
simplest form.” “The truth is, there are two kinds of perfectionists— 
those who truly want holiness, and those who only want rest. The latter, 
tired of incessant conflict, get rest from it by assuming that the law does 
not require quite as much as they had been taught to believe, and that 
perfection consists in doing the best they can. The other class, not so 
much tired of conflict as sick of sin, without changing their theoretic 
views, only make a more thorough application of them to their own indi- 
vidual conditions. They are determined to enter into life. Allured by 
the wonderful love of God in justifying them freely—the love of sin having 
received a mortal blow from what is called a sight of the cross, or, expressed 
more practically, from a thorough conviction of the design of Christ's 
death, they are determined that sin shall not live in them. This leads 
them to discover its existence in secret, subtle, but most powerful forms, 
which, perhaps, they had never suspected, to which, at anyrate, they had 
been so vitally attached, that to part with them was like parting with life. 
Upon the surrender of these, they find the sanctifying process become a 
matter of such sensible consciousness, that if the intellect is not as clear 
and discriminating as the heart is warm, they will be likely to consider it 
their first experience of holiness ; or, if they are very uninformed by pre- 
vious reflection im the system of the Bible, they may adopt for a little 
while the fancy of perfection, from which, however, their experience will 
soon dislodge them.” His own experience in this direction the author 
sums up thus—“TI find that just in so far as I yield to the gospel per- 
suasion, that on God's part all is love, free and unconditional, my selfish 
bonds are broken, my response to that love becomes more distinct and 
certain, and whatever there is of self-life remaining (and who can describe 
its tenacity), my jealousy like a powerful flame searches it out and con- 
sumes it. I have learned at length that seeking to know how far purity 
may be attained is the same as asking to what extent we may get rid of 
self-righteousness. The more we get rid of self-dependence and truly 
depend upon Christ, the more purity shall we attain.” 
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Memoir of the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. By Witttam Grauam, 
Liverpool. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 


This is a delightful memoir. It is full of interest, sweetness, and 
beauty. Mr Graham has a bright and well-stored mind. He has 
poured some of its most precious treasures into this book. None who 
knew Dr Macfarlane can fail to appreciate the portrait he has executed 
of him. The subordinate portraits are equally well drawn. Some of 
them are exquisite. 

Mr Graham has well exhibited the whole of his splendid career, 
following him minutely and interestingly through his preparatory course, 
and depicting vividly “his public life, with its three divisions—Kin- 
cardine, Glasgow, and London.” In all of these three places the doctor 
was eminently successful. In Kincardine, where he ministered with 
abundant acceptability, he fought and won, on a small scale, the battle 
of the Church’s independence. 


“¢ A steeple,’ he records, ‘ was elevated on his church in the summer 
of 1832 ; cost £180.’ But a steeple without a bell is an incompleteness, 
and a bell without a tongue one more so; not to be used is one still 
greater. So in the course of building this steeple, an interdict was 
served upon the minister, elders, and managers, at the instance of the 
Rev. Andrew Bullock. The interdict has, oddly enough, the signature 
of Mr Bell, the procurator of the Church. The principle which it was 
intended to establish, was the exclusive right of the Established Church 
to the use of bells for intimating the time of public worship. The case 
latterly was allowed to be withdrawn, the parish minister, however, 
being found liable in all expenses. Of course this was the great event for 
the time in Kincardine. Nor was the young minister one on whose 
tongue it was easy to place an interdict. The sound of that bell went 
far and wide ; and often in after days, with laughter and complacency, 
he told the story of his early triumph, in having secured a hearing for 
the first dissenting bell in Scotland.” 


In Glasgow he reared, from “small things,” one of the most magnifi- 
cent congregations in it; the new church erected for him significantly 
receiving the name of Erskine church. His pious eloquence soon “ filled 
the house,” and kept it filled. There he nobly and manfully bore his 
part along with his great contemporaries. He had no special adaptability 
for the business of church courts, because, as his biographer truly says, 
“of an irrepressible element of his method of working, he could not, as 
must be done in such assemblies, follow, in order to lead,” nor was he 
addicted to public controversy ; nevertheless in the vital controversies 
of his time he was profoundly interested. 


“When the Disruption came, he hailed it as Ralph Erskine would 
have done ; and from that day to this, amidst all temporary alienations 
and permanent scars left by blows in old fights between men who were, 
after all, really on the same side, and a shyness to interfere, lest over- 
sympathy should rouse self-respect and pain sensitiveness, none have 
felt like the old Seceders, with the same intensity alike of sympathy and 
admiration as towards brothers of the same home, for the martyr-like 
struggles and victories of the Free Church.” 
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In the union between the Secession and Relief Churches, Dr Macfarlane 
took a special interest, not only because of his warm attachment to his 
old friend Dr M‘Kelvie, who was the chief promoter of the movement 
and Convener of the Committee to carry it out, but because of his love 
of union as a principle and a privilege. No more cordial or satisfactory 
union ever took place. In these days of union negotiations, it is timely 
to say so. The one which has been so happily consummated in England 
between the English Presbyterian Church and the English division of 
the United Presbyterian Church, not only did he with his keen eye 
foresee, but he took a constant and fervent part in helping to bring it 
about. It is not too much to hope that it will prove the fortunate fore- 
runner of union on a much more extensive scale. 

In 1855 he was called to preach the London Missionary Society’s 
sermon. This evinced that his reputation had “ become British and 
catholic.” ‘‘ Perhaps his most felicitous public appearance was on this 
occasion. He was guided well in choosing his theme, that of giving to 
promote the Master’s work ; also in putting the theme into one word 
leut him by the heavenly worshippers. His text was, ‘Worthy is the 
Lamb to receive . . . riches ;’ and again he was happy in the title of 
the published discourse, ‘Altar Gold.’” Then he had his place established 
among the notabilities of English dissent, and received from them that 
praise which was his due. 

At length he came to England finally, and heroically served his 
church in the great metropolis. His course in Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Clapham, is but recent ; and to most, if not to all of our readers, 
well known, hence there is the less need to enlarge on it. Suffice it to 
say that there he not only attracted around him a large and influential 
congregation, which shewed its appreciation of his eminent labours by 
giving him the largest stipend ever enjoyed by any minister of his 
denomination, but, though a very heavy debt rested on the magnificent 
church premises, he left them free. Truly his career in Clapham, while 
laborious and trying, was splendid. All admired and venerated the 
picturesque, powerful, and popular preacher of Trinity Church. 

Dr Macfarlane was the author of a number of books, the chief of 
which was ‘‘The Life and Times of Dr Lawson,” the famous Professor 
of the United Secession Church, and as Mr Carlyle has styled him, the 
“Scottish Socrates of the period.” Perhaps, however, his favourite work 
was his ‘‘ Night Lamp,” which touchingly and interestingly details how 
darkness was dispelled from the death-bed of his beloved sister. Testi- 
monies of good derived from this book he received from far and near. 

Dr Macfarlane “did not live his life in vain.” He built up enduring 
monuments for himself in large and devoted congregations, as well as in 
the hearts of many multitudes, to whom his memory will ever remain 
green and fragrant. 


Notes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. By Sir G. B. Army, K.C.B. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 


These are brief remarks by a thoughtful and vigorous mind on the lead- 
ing passages of Scripture history, from the beginning as far down as the 
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time of Solomon. The author docs not profess to be a IIebrew scholar, 
but he has made use of the means of information afforded by modern 
research, and applies to the interpretation of the narratives a knowledge 
of ancient history and geography and a good deal of ingenuity. His view 
of the subject is in some respects peculiar, and not likely to satisfy either 
believers or unbelievers. He holds the first four books of the Pentateuch 
to be the production of Moses, but Deuteronomy to be of much later date ; 
while to some parts of Genesis he ascribes a much earlier origin. Yet he 
dogmatically rejects all that is supernatural in these narratives, and explains 
the apparently miraculous occurrences as simply natural events. Thus, 
the account of the Flood is the description by an eye-witness of an un- 
usually high inundation of the Nile: the burning bush, the pillar of cloud 
and fire, and the phenomena attending the giving of the law at Sinai, 
are all explained by supposing that that mountain was then a volcano in 
a state of eruption. We had thought that such naturalistic explanations 
had received their death-blow from Strauss, but that critic’s work has 
apparently to be done over again. We need only say that there is no 
ground whatever for this theory, except the assumption that a super- 
natural interference of the Creator with the universe he has made 
can never take place. Since in Sir G. B. Airy’s opinion Moses, as a 
patriot towards his own people, as the introducer of a pure religion, and 
as the author of a legislation, pure, merciful, and just, stands above all 
other men (p. 97); we see no reason why these qualities should not be 
traced to special revelation from God, and his gracious hand he recognised 


in the establishment of the Hebrew religion and law. While thus doing 
justice to Moses, the author of these notes manifests great unfairness of 
judgment in his estimate of the moral character of the prophets, and espe- 
cially of David. The book seems to us chiefly valuable as shewing how 
much can be said even from such a naturalistic point of view in favour of 
the Mosaic authorship of the earlier books of the Pentateuch. 


The Son of Man: His Life and Ministry. By G. S. Drew, M.A. 
London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1875. 


Mr Drew has succeeded in presenting an aspect of the life of our Lord 
on earth, which, as far as we know, has not yet been signalised, but which 
is of considerable importance. It has been usual to speak of the earlier 
part of his earthly career as almost entirely unknown, having been spent 
in the obscurity of private life at Nazareth; but it is shewn in his little 
book, that it is not so entirely unknown as has often been supposed ; and 
an effort is made, with much suceess, to bring out what can be discevered 
about it. The means employed by Mr Drew for that purpose are partly 
the information we have as to the conditions and circumstances of Jesus’ 
private life, and partly the application of the principle that the same general 
features must have marked it as are to be traced in his public ministry. 
By the indications thus given, the life of Jesus is traced in his earlier days 
in the family, in the community, in the nation, and in the Church. Then 
this same private life is followed out as it flows like an under current, 
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through his public ministry on to his death and resurrection. Mr Drew 
expresses strongly the opinion that it was first at his baptism that our 
Lord became fully conscious in his human soul of his divine nature and 
sonship ; and we would not condemn that view as absolutely inconsistent 
with the true doctrine of his person. On such a mysterious point, and 
in the absence of any direct evidence from Scripture, it is wisest not to 
dogmatise. But we would suggest, whether it is not more consistent with 
the unity of his person, to believe that from the time when he hada human 
consciousness at all, he knew himself to be, what he really was, the Word 
made flesh and dwelling among men. The view given here of the suffering 
and death of Christ is also somewhat defective, though true so far as it 
goes. But, on the whole, the book is a valuable and suggestive one. 


The Religion of our Literature: Essays upon Thomas Carlyle, Robert 
Browning, Alfred Tennyson, dc. By Georce M‘Criz. Pp. 359. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1875. 


It isa remarkable feature of the literature of the present day that, even in 
works of imagination, religion is not ignored ; and the writers are not con- 
tent with merely providing for the amusement of the public, but, in poetry 
and fiction, come forward with great earnestness as teachers of moral and 
religious truth. This is, in one aspect, a favourable and encouraging sign, 
shewing the influence of Christian feeling ; but at the same time it is not 
without its dangers. For as it could hardly be expected, that in so 
general an attention to religious subjects, all who write upon them would 
be guided by true and Scriptural principles, there is a risk that many of 
the popular expressions on the subject may be defective, if not perverted 
and false exhibitions of the religion of Christ. Sensible of this, Mr 
M‘Crie, in the work before us, has undertaken an examination of the 
works of some of the most gifted and influential of modern writers, 
partly applying to them literary criticism, but mainly aiming at an 
estimate of their principles and tendencies in relation to evangelical 
Christianity. In this he is perhaps rather too apt to judge by external 
standards, and to apply the strict rule of theological orthodoxy when, 
especially in dealing with those who are not professed theologians, the 
spirit should be regarded rather than the letter ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that the serious defects and errors that he points out are really 
to be found in the several writers that come under review in these essays. 
Possibly Mr M‘Crie’s literary criticism has been unconsciously influenced 
to some extent by his sense of the religious shortcomings and aberrations 
that he has to notice; but he is surely justified in saying that much of our 
modern poetry is marred by artificiality and want of truth to nature. 
The criticisms, whether they commend themselves as just or not, are 
those of an intelligent and accomplished student, who thinks indepen- 
dently, and expresses his thoughts boldly. While we do not agree with 
all his criticisms, we regard the book as on the whole good, and fitted 
to be useful ; and must protest against the disparagement an‘l contempt 
with which it has been received in certain quarters. 
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Songs of the Christian Creed and Life. Selected from Eighteen Centuries, 
and Translated by Hamitton M. MacGiui, D.D. London: Picker- 
ing. 1876. 


This is a welcome and valuable addition to the selections of hymns that 
have been already given to the Christian public, and is marked by certain 
features of its own that give it a distinctive character and place. It 
embraces hymns from all the ages of the Christian Church, and from its 
Latin, Greek, and Protestant divisions, though, in respect of language, it 
is limited to those in Greek, Latin, and English, excluding hymns in 
German and other modern languages. Each hymn is accompanied by a 
translation from the compiler's pen ; those in Greek and Latin being 
rendered into English, and the English ones into Latin, after the manner 
of the medieval hymns. There is also prefixed a very interesting series 
of biographical notes on the writers of the various hymns. The selection 
is well made, in a catholic spirit, and with a due appreciation of the 
devotional and literary merits of the various hymns. It is an excellent 
plan to give the original of the Greek and Latin hymns along with a 
translation in English verse ; and these renderings are, on the whole, 
exceedingly well done, faithful to the originals, yet smooth and freely 
flowing. We are not so sure of the propriety of the translation of Eng- 
lish hymns into the accented and rhyming Latin metre of the medizval 
singers, though it is a harmless and scholarly ingenuity. Notwithstand- 
ing all that Trench and Dr MacGill have said, these forms seem to us 
barbarous and uncouth ; and it is in spite of them that we admire the 
devotional fervour, beauty, and frequent sublimity of thought in the 
hymns of the middle ages. If there is to be any rendering of English 
hymns into Latin, it would surely be more in accordance with good taste 
to attempt at least such an approach to the classical metres as is made in 
the hymus of Ambrose. On the whole, however, this little book has 
given us much pleasure, and will, we are sure, be a treasured acquisition 
to many. 


The Eastward Position, Unscriptural and not Primitive and Catholic. 
By Joun Harrison, D.D. London: Longmans, Green, & Co 
1876. Pp. 176. 


This little work, by the author of “ Whose are the Fathers?” and 
other works against the Ritualist party in the Church of England, dis- 
cusses with learning and ingenuity one of the small points of ceremony 
debated between that party and their adversaries ; and to those not 
immediately interested in that controversy, its chief interest lies in the 
proof he brings from ancient authorities that the Presbyterian practice 
of the communion table being placed between the minister and the 
people was the ancient one, and in customary use until the middle ages. 
Dr Harrison also discusses the doctrines held by Ritualists to be sym- 
bolized in the priestly position of the minister at the Lord’s Supper. 





